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THE OUTLOOK. 


O far as we can judge, the Cabinet appointments 
indicate that the purposes declared in the Inau- 
gural are very genuine ones, and that the President- 
elect means to carry themout. Mr. Bayard, the Secre- 
tary of State, is a conservative in foreign affairs, is op- 
posed to the recent treaties, and his confirmation was 
premptly opposed in the Senate by Mr. Riddleberger, 
of Virginia, because of his recent resolutions intro- 
duced into that body against the dynamiters. Mr. 
Manning, of New York, although a politician, is 
an experienced banker; has the confidence of the 
great banking interests of the Eastern cities, 
especially New York, where he is hest known; was 
strongly opposed by the silver men; and is a 
man of tried executive abilities. Mr. Whitney, 
the Secretary of the Navy, is known in the same 


tary of the Interior, has placed at the head of the 
Pension Department General John C. Black, of 
Illinois, a gallant Union soldier and a man of high 
character and ability. Appointments will be the 
real test of the sincerity of the Administration in 
the matter of Civil Service Reform. 


Congress should have requested its chaplain to lead 
it, on adjournment, in the General Confession—at 
least so much of it as declares, ‘‘We have done 
the things which we ought not to have done, and we 
have left undone the things which we ought to have 
done, and there is no health in us.” The Education 
bill, which had been passed by the Senate, the House 
has ignored ; the Coke bill for enabling Indians to 
earn an honest livelihood and eat the fruits of their 
industry in peace and quietness it has also passed 
by on the other side. These two acts of justice, 
long deferred, are deferred once more, and must 
now come for new consideration before both Houses 
of Congress. On the other hand, it has receded from 
its first position of hostility to the Pacific Mail sub- 
sidy, and passed the Senate bill grantingit. We have 
the hope and faith that this is the end of govern- 
mental subsidies ; probably the profound conviction 
that it could not be pushed through the next Congress 
gave the final impulse which pushed it through this. 
The House had not, or thought it had not, time to con- 


the House, and a nomination by President Arthur of 
General Grant to the place thus created, which was 
approved unanimously in open session, amid thun- 
ders of applause from both floor and galleries, which 
the presiding officer was powerless to prevent. It is 
to the credit of the South, and a sufficient evidence 
of the existence of a New South, that the opposition 
to this measure in the House was so futile, and that 
it passed the Senate without a single Nay. 


Our correspondent’s letter from Utah, on another 
page, discloses an effect of public sentiment on Mor- 
mondom greater than we had anticipated would or 
could be produced by any merely anti-polygamy leg- 
islation. Only two things now seem needed to carry 
on to completion the work so well begun : first, that 
President Cleveland carry out in his administration 
the pledge of his inaugural, by securing for Utah the 
appointment of Federal officers who, without fear or 
favor, will work to the suppression of polygamy ; and, 
second, following that, the passage of the National 
Education bill, by which the National Government 
undertakes the work which clearly belongs to it, 
namely, the education of its own Territories, and their 
preparation to be admitted into the Union as States. 
The prosecution of polygamists will break the power 
of the hierarchy ; the popular education will confer 
power on the people. Forward, march ! 
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The diplomatic tension in Europe still comtinues, 
although there is a subsidence of excitement and 
a more equable temper among the diplomatists. 
The firmness of the English Government in meeting 
the Russian advance in Central Asia has, to a cer- 
tain extent, re-established public confidence in the 
attitude of the Gladstone Ministry on foreign mat- 
ters. The Afghans will be unflinchingly sustained 
by the English Government in their resistance of 
Russian claims, and the advantages of a sincere, 
pacific policy over the ‘‘ Jingo” policy of the Con- 
servatives is seen in the friendly and trustful atti- 
tude of the Ameer, who commits himself apparently 
without reserve to English guidance. The rather 
remarkable debate between Ear! Granville and Prince 
Bismarck, delivered in the form of speeches in the 
House of Lords and the German Reichstag, has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, but is probably the 
prelude to a peaceful adjustment of diplomatic diffi- 
culties between England and Germany. There is 
entire cessation of activity on the Nile. Lord Wolse- 
ley will follow General Brackenbury’s retreat to 
Korti, and establish his own headquarters at Don- 
gola. In an address to his troops he commends 
their courage and endurance under hardships and 
privations, declares that a period of inaction is 
expected, but that before the year is out he proposes 
to lead them to Khartoum. Parliament is at work 
on the Redistribution bill, and the measure has been 
substantially agreed upon by both sides, and will 
undoubtedly be carried through without material 
change. The proposed visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Ireland has excited an animated 
controversy in that country, the current of feeling 
apparently indicating that the reception accorded 


. the Prince will be respectful, if not enthusiastic. 


The readers of The Christian Union who have fol- 
lowed the Outlook paragraphs on the situation in 
Central Asia were not surprised at the suddcn devel- 
opment in Engiand last week of a feeling of alarm 
and indignation so strong as to affect the money 
market and send down the prices of consols. In the 
House of Lords Earl Granville was forced to admit 
that the Russian troops were now upon territory 
which, in the judgment of the English, belongs to 
Afghanistan, and that, although requested by the 
English Government to retire, they have refused to 
do so. He also stated that Sir Peter Lumsden, the 
English Commissioner on the Afghanistan boundary 
line, who has been vainly searching about the country 
for his Russian con/frére, has advised the Afgbanis- 
tans to resist the Russian troops, and promises them 
the support of the English Government in doing so. 
The Commissioner reports the Russian outposts at 
Tulfikir Pass, a point only ninety-five miles distant 
from Herat. A detachmentof Russian cavalry have 
been in sight of Penjdeh, but have retired. At pres- 
ent the situation seems to be this: Russia holds the 
places already occupied, but gives assurance that 
conflict with the Afghans will be avoided ; Sir Peter 
Lumsden advises the Afghanistans to hold the posses- 
sions they now occupy, but to refrain from offensive 
operations ; and there is to be an attempt to preserve 
this statu quo pending on the settlement of the ques- 
tion by negotiations between the two Governments. 
The danger is that a chance squabble between the 
Afghans and the Russian outposts may excite passions 
and complicate matters so as to precipitate an actual 
collision between Russia and England. 


The ostensible grounds upon which Russia is act- 
ing in this Afghanistan campaign may be briefly 
stated thus: Two years ago the Russian conquest of 
the Merv Oasis in the Turkoman desert brought the 
Russian line within fifty miles of the frontier of Af- 
ghanistan, and consequently within 200 miles of 
Herat. This city has been called the key of India, 
because of its position on the only road through the 
Himalayas open from the north. Its strategic im- 
portance in connection with the English control of 
India has long been recognized, and it has been a 
fixed principle ia English policy that no Continental 
power should control Herat. English influence in 
Afghanistan has made it a kind of neutral belt be- 
tween India and the Russian advance. By virtue of 
conquest Russia claims all the territory which be- 
longed to the conquered Turkomans, but, unfortu- 
nately, the boundary line between Afghanistan and 
the Turkoman possessions has never been defined, 
and it was to settle this question that, on England's 
proposal, a joint commission was organized, repre- 
senting England, Russia, and Afghanistan, to goover 
the grouud and fix upon the boundary lines, The 
Euglish and Afghanistan Commissioners have been 


on the ground for mearly a year, but on one pretext 
or another the Russias Commissioner has kept out 
of the way. Meanwhile a Russian geographer has 
been through the country, and now makes a ‘demand 
on behalf of Russia which would givethe latter coun- 
try a wedge of territory between the two principal 
rivers, amd commanding the road from Herat to 
Meshed. This claim begs the whole question at dis- 
pute, since it would give Russia a large slice of what 
is in all probability Afghanistan territory, and place 
them in a position which would be a continual menace 
of the English possessions in India. 


A novel theory of the most sensible plan to be 
pursued by England in the Soudan is put forth by 
an old resident on the Nile in the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.” This gentleman, who has been trading 
with the Soudanese for neatly twenty years, declares 
that the notion that they are fanatics thirsting for 
Christian blood isapuredelusion. ‘* There is hardly 
aman among them, except Darfurians, who thinks 
one hundredth part so much about Mahomet as 
about Manchester goods.” He therefore advocates 
the pacification of the Soudan on a commercial 
basis. The ten million pounds it will probably cost 
to ‘‘smash the Mahdi” he would employ so as to 
avoid fighting and yet gain complete control of the 
country. The first step in this plan would be the 
building of a railroad between Suakim and Berber, 
thus bringing the Nile at Berber within twenty-four 
hours of a British fleet at Suakim. This, Mr. 
Pericles Green urges, should be accompanied by an 
entire change of policy as to English occupation of 
the Soudan. England should proclaim that she had 
come to stay, that she proposed to open up the Sou- 
dan to commerce, and the result, says Mr. Green, 
would be peace, prosperity, and the eager acceptance 
of the situation by most of the tribes. Ue paints 
the trade possibilities of the country—the inexhausti- 
ble teak forests, rich soil, and amazing crops—in 
glowing terms. The points which the author of this 
plausible theory does not seem to have provided for 
are: first, by what claim of right England could 
make this wholesale seizure of territory ; and, second- 
ly, what the other Powers would have to say on the 
subject. 


Every step in advance in recognizing the princi- 
ples of civil service reform must be heartily wel- 
comed. At present, New York and Massachusetts 
are the only States that have taken legislative action 
in the matter. In Wisconsin, however, a bill has 
just been prepared, and will be urged before the 
Legislature. As described in the ‘Civil Service 
Record ” it is, in its main features, modeled after the 
bills already existing in the States we have named. 
It applies only to State, not to municipal, offices. 
While this may be advisable in the case of New York, 
where the service of both State and city is of such 
magnitude, it would seem, as the ‘‘ Record” points 
out, that in smaller States one Board might serve 
for both purposes. By such a measure great expense 
and the existence of many commissions, each with 
but little ground to cover, would be saved. A sepa- 
rate bill has also been framed for the reform of the 
Police and Fire Departments of Milwaukee. This in- 
troduces the entirely novel feature of giving to the 
Commission power to appoint the heads of the de- 
partments without examinations, the latter having 
also power to appoint without examination their chief 
subordinates. This, of course, is merely transferring 
‘“* patronage ” from a partisan to what is intended to 
be a non-partisan body. 


The first report of the Brooklyn Civil Service Com- 
mission is not only a gratifying record of thorough, 
practical work, it is also an excellent exposition of 
the great idea underlying all civil service reform, 
that public business should be conducted on business 
principles. It is recognized that the system of ap- 
peintment by examinations is not absolutely perfect, 
that the first year has been in a degree one of exper- 
iment, and that improvement is possible. But it is 
also declared that experience and observation bring 
fuller assurance that open, free competition is an es- 
sential condition to the reform of the civil service. 
The weak attempts of some papers to ridicule compet- 
itive examinations by assuming that literary and 
scholarly qualifications are given undue weight are 
completely answered. On this point the report says : 
‘*In but a small number of the places for which we 
have examined competitors have we believed liter- 
ary, or even clerical, qualifications to be of the first 
moment. Nor have we rated themassuch. In a 


large number of places, especially those of policemen, 


firemen, watchmen, and the like, physical strength, 
agility, and endurunce, and freedom from phjsical 
imperfection have been deemed and rated as of chief 
importanee. In places like those of draughtsmen, 
inspectors of building, plumbing, streets, or sewers, 
we bave considered practical familiarity with the 
very work to be done as being the chief point.” 
The sample questions appended to the report fully 
carry out this statement. We may add that the re- 
port of the United States Commission shows that out 
of 3,233 persons examined for the postal service, but 
185 were college graduates, 2,652 having had com- 
mon-school instruction. The proportion of those 
who passed at sixty-five per cent. or over was about 
the same. 


The reports of the investigation of the gas com- 
panies in this city are giving ground for profitable 
meditation to local consumers, and throw light upon 
the problem of the varying amounts of gas bills 
which is very welcome. It appears that very large 
dividends have been the uniform rule of the yas 
companies, and in at least one instance, in order to 
avoid an absu:d disproportion between the capital 
invested and the profits, the capital of $1,000,000 was 
quietly quadrupled without charge to the stockbold- 
ers. On this enlarged capital equally large dividends 
continued to be made, although taxes were paid ou 
assessed valuation of only $61,000. A president of 
one of the companies declared the other day that the 
prevalent skepticism in regard to the trustworthiness 
of meters was entirely without foundation, for the 
very simple reason that a meter could not register 
gas unless the gas actually passed through it. But 
an inspector has appeared on the stand whose testi- 
mony will shake confidence in this statement very de- 
cidedly. He makes a distinction between ‘‘ fast’ and 
‘*slow ” meters, and aflirms that sometimes meters 
run thirty-three and a third per cent. fast, and at 
other times thirty-three and a third per cent. slow; 
a variation of from six and a half to sixteen per cent. 
fast has not been, in his experience, an uncommon 
occurrence. It becomes a question of personal intcr- 
est to every gas consumer whether he is the possessor 
of a fast or slow meter. 


The problem of gaining economical and honest 
government for large cities is a grave one. Such 
discreditable bickering and bargaining as marked 
the closing sessions of our New York Board of 
Aldermen last year, and the change of the appoint- 
ing power from the outgoing to the incoming Mayor, 
show that there is something radically wrong in 
the system itself. Experience has proved the 
danger of intrusting the expenditure of the city’s 
millions to a board of officials chiefly composed ot 
liquor dealers and ward politicians; it remains to 
be seen whether transferring that power into the 
hands of one man will furnish an adequate remedy. 
Meanwhile, it may be instructive to see how a great 
city like Berlin, which has doubled its population in 
twenty-five years, manages its municipal affairs, as 
described by Professor Gneist in ‘‘The Contem- 
porary Review.” In Berlin, the Council of Alder- 
men is the ‘‘soul of the government of the city.” 
But this Council consists of fifteen paid and seventeen 
unpaid aldermen, all elected by the Town Council, 
the former for twelve, the latter fur six, years. The 
paid members are usually chosen from the higher 
civil service officers, the unpaid members from the 
most respected and influential citizens. The Town 
Council, with which the election of aldermen rests. 
is itself an elected body, and in the method of the 
election of its 126 members is the peculiar feature 
of Berlin municipal government. This is the 
‘three class” system. The tax-payers are divided 
into three classes, according to the amount of taxes 
paid, and each class elects forty-two of the 126 
members of the Town Council. Thus, at the last 
election the first class comprised 3,196 citizens ; the 
second, 15,905 ; the third, 166,094. Each class pays 
one-third of the taxes and elects one-third of the 
members of the Town Council. Of course this method 
is directly opposed to the principle of manhood suf- 
frage, but German publicists are united in praising it 
as practical and effective. Party agitation and partisan 
politics do exist, but in a comparatively inoffensive 
form. It is claimed that this is a gradation of the 
franchise according to the measure of the duty per- 
formed to the community by the tax-payer. Professor 
Gneist has instituted a statistical inquiry which 
apparently shows that last year not only did the 
smallest class numerically pay the proportionately 


larger taxes, but its members exhibited greater 
personal activity for the public good than the 
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numerically larger classes of the smaller tax-payers. 
Thus, of 1,976 persons who undertook honorary 
service in the city affairs or as jurors, ete., 1,931 
belonged to the first, 145 to the second, and only 
twelve to the third class of tax-payers. We do not 
say that the Berlin system is at present either 
practicable or desirable in New York, but in its 
actual working and freedom from the infection of cor- 
rupt local politics it is at least worthy of careful 
study. 


An interesting illustration of the growth of co- 
operation in England, and a promising token of its 
future, was the “ silver wedding” of a workingmen’s 
co-operative society at Bradford a few weeks ago. 
In 1861 this society had a capital of £300, sales to 
the amount of £800, and a grand total profit of £33. 
Last year its capital was £71,600, its sales nearly 
£142,000, and its profits about £18,000. The profils 
from all English societies of the kind are said to be 
considerably over £2,000,000 yearly. The latest 
development in this effort to bring the consumer into 
direct trade with the producer is said by ‘‘ The 
Times ’ to be acombination of breeders and graziers to 
organize the retail sale of meat and farm produce so 
as to do away with the exorbitant profits of butchers 
and other middlemen, and to compel a reduction in 
railroad charges. In this country the most recent 
movement in co-operation is the establishing of a 
society at Yale College similar to that which has 
existed for some years at Harvard. The latter, we 
understand, has recovered from the embarrassment 
caused by a too rapid increase of the business 
attempted, and will continue on a more cautious 
plan. 


Judge Moore, of Brooklyn, deserves well of the 
community. In sentencing Paul Bauer, of the West 
Brighton Hotel at Coney Island, to three months’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, at the Court of 
General Sessions, Friday last, he dealt a telling blow 
at the barefaced and outrageous gambling permitted 
—one may almost say connived at—by the Kings 
County authorities. The pool-selling at this particu- 
lar hotel was carried on without the slightest at- 
tempt at secrecy, or even a decent withdrawal from 
the public gaze. Doubtless thousands of the readers 
of this paper have been forced to pass the open doors 
through which they could both see and hear these 
criminals violating the law. That such a con- 
viction as that of Friday should attract surprise as 
unlooked for and ‘‘severe” is in itself sufficient 
comment on the past ‘* masterly inactivity” of the 
. authorities. Men like Bauer care nothing for $500 
fines; but imprisonment in the penitentiary at the 
height of the season is a very different matter. It is 
to be hoped that this is not a spasmodic act of jus- 
tice, to be followed by another summer of unioter- 
rupted law-breaking. New York's most popular 
watering-place would be‘not only cleaner, but more 
prosperous, for the banishment of gamblers and 
blacklegs. 


The Nicaragua Treaty has been ratified by the 
Nicaraguan Congress.—— By a colliery explosion in 
England on March 3, thirty-six lives were lost.—— 
The great telephone case of Alexander Graham Bell 
against McDonough, Gray, and others has been de- 
cided by Commissioner Butterworth, of the latent 
Office, in favor of Mr. Bell. ——Governor Hill has 
ordered the discontinuance of the proceedings against 
Sheriff Davidson, of New York. General Hazen is 
to be tried by court-martial on charges of conduct 
prejudicial to military discipline. ——A second defeat 
of the garrison at Kassala is reported. A German 
protectorate has been established over 2,500 equare 
miles in East Africa adjoining Zanzibar. The Eng- 
lish Parliament has voted £330,000 for extra naval ex- 
penses incurred in Egypt.——A young Englishman 
committed suicide at Monaco tie other day. He was 
recently married, and had since lost $250,000 in the 
gambling rooms.——There are strikes of con-iderable 
extent on the Gould systems of Western railroads. 
——A dissipated student in the Yale Scientific School 
has becn arrested for theft.——A record of nearly 
1,100 miles was made at the six days’ roller-skating 
race at Madison Square Garden, New York.——Gen 
eral Grant's condition remains about the same.—— 
The Canadian boatmen who aided in General Wolse- 
ley’s passage up the Nile have returned home.—— 
It is rumored that English and American steamships 
en route to Tonquin have been searched and detained 
by French men-of-war.——Theend of April has been 
fixed for the Prince of Wales's visit to Ireland.—— 
The ex-Empress Eugénie is ill.——In Tonquin Gen- 
eral Briere de |'Isle has relieved the beleaguered 


French garrison at Thuyenquan after two days’ 
fighting. General Wallace, United States Minister 
to Turkey, has tendered his resignation.——Mr. 
Parnell bas announced that the Irish party will op- 
pose those clauses of the Crimes Act relating to 
newspapers, the suppression of public meetings, and 
private inquisitions.——The ‘‘ Oklahoma boomers ” 
are again threatening to invade the Indian Territory. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL. 


HE ivaugural address of Mr. Cleveland was evi- 
dently bis own. It is brief, lucid, and frank. 
It has the tone of his private letters, not that of his 
public letter of.acceptance. It wasdelivered without 
notes, aud has been received, so far as our exchanges 
indicate, with substantially universal commenda- 
tion ; some of it faint and grudgingly given, some of 
it heartily, if not enthusiastically. It has, appar- 
ently, the honesty of Abrabam Lincoln's public utter- 
ances, without any of Mr. Lincoln’s depth of feeling, 
or that characteristic frankness by which he seemed 
to be taking the entire people into his confidence, and 
counseling with them. Mr. Cleveland appeals to his 
hearers and readers to ‘‘ cheerfully and honestly aban- 
don all sectional prejudice and distrust, and deter- 
mine, with manly confidence in one another, to work 
out harmoniously the achievements of our National 
destiny ;” to renew with him the pledge of devotion 
to the Constitution ; to surrender or postpone private 
advantages and local interests to the general good ; 
and to remember that ‘‘every voter, as surely as 
your Chief Magistrate, under the same high sanction, 
though in a different sphere, exercises a public trust,” 
and ‘‘ owes to the country a vigilant watch and close 
scrutiny of its public servante, and a fair and reason- 
able estimato of their fidelity and usefulness.” It is 
easy to smile at such utterances as these as common- 
places ; but he who, having the ear of the public, 
embraces his golden opportunity to utter them, com- 
mends both his spirit and his wisdom by the utter- 
ance. We want truth, not originality, from our 
Chief Magistrate. In the sentence above quoted, Mr. 
Cleveland strikes atthe two most common political 
vices in American life—indifference and partisanship : 
the vice of him who leaves public affairs to take care 
of themselves, either with a serene optimism that 
everything goes right in a republic, or with an 
equally serene pessimismthat everything is corrupt 
and cannot be bettered ; and the vice of him who is 
devoted to political organization with a zeal so blind 
that he is neither able to perceive defects in his own 
party nor virtues in that of his opponent. Mr. Cleve- 
land is now the President of the whole United States ; 
the South is readjusted practically to a full and 
equal share in the administration of the Govern- 
ment ; the Republican party becomes a party in op- 
position, and the Lemocratic party a party in con- 
trol, limited, however, by the Republican Senate ; 
and it is clearly the duty of thore of us who have had 
an inherited and ineradicable distrust of the Demo- 
cratic party, a fear of the political spirit and tenden- 
cies dominant in the South, anda doubt as to the 
capability of Mr. Cleveland, todo just what he frank- 
ly asks us todo: exercise a vigilant watch and close 
scrutiny over our new public servants, and at the 
same time to do this in such a spirit of absolute 
candor as will enable us always to form a fair and 
reasonable estimate of their fidelity and usefulness. 
It is in ‘his spirit that we shall endeavor to deal with 
the present Administration and its public acts; in 
this spirit that we endeavor bere to interpret the 
meavivg of Mr. Cleveland's inaugural and of his 
Cabinet appointments. 

That inaugural, which we doubt not our readers 
will have read for themselves, seems to us to deal 
with most of the present and prospective public 
questions with candor, and in the main with wisdom. 
Its positions may be epitomized as follows : 

Simplicity and economy: the limitation of public 
expenditures to the actual needs of the Government, 
economically administered. 

No departure from our traditional foreign policy : 
‘peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations ; entangling alliances with none.” This we 
understand to disapprove of the recent Spanish and 
Nicaraguan treaties. 

A sound currency : anti the present silver coinage. 

A cautious tariff reform, including a reduction of 
taxation so as to prevent a surplus in the Treasury, 
but with a due regard to capital which has been in- 
vested and labor employed on a protective basis. 

Protection of public domains from public plunderers. 

The ultimate citizenship of the Indian. 


The repression of polygamy. 

The prohibition of servile, non-citizen immigration : 
that is, no more Chinese. 

Civii Service Reform carried out in good faith: 
no use of offices as a reward for partisan services; 
the appointment and retention of public officers to 
be on the ground alone of merit and competency, not 
of party subservience or the surrender of honest 
political belief. 

Equal justice and complete protection to the freed- 
man. 
And in all, trust for the Nation's preservation and 
well-being, not to human effort alone, but to the 
power and goodness of Almighty God. 

Good men and true will differ concerning the wis- 
dom of Mr. Cleveland's position respecting the 
treaties, tariff reform, the silver question, and 
Chinese immigration, but those who differ from him 
can yet accredit him for speaking his own convictions 
clearly, plainly, and frankly. On the other hand, he 
who finds in this inaugural an echo of his own polit- 
ical opinions will yet do well to remember that the 
President can go no further or faster than his party ; 
that Mr. Cleveland's declarations in behalf of Civil 
Service Reform, for example, are not stronger than 
those of General Grant and President Hayes ; and he 
will wait and see whether the party which has elected 
Mr. Cleveland will unite with him to fulfill the pur- 
poses of this address. 


DAY BY DAY. 

NE of the great mistakes which people are con- 

stantly making is overlooking small oppor- 
tunities and waiting for great ones. The divine plan 
of life which leads those who accept it higher and 
higher by slow and imperceptible stages is understood 
by few; to grasp it firmly and to live by it resolutely 
is to achieve success at the very start. There isa 
widespread faith in chance, luck, fortune; in some 
magical element in the affairs of the world which if 
one happens to possess bears him to prosperity. 
There is no magic in the growth of a tree; it rises 
out of the soil a fragile thing, gathers body and 
vitality year by year, spreads its great arms over the 
sward at last in century-old vigor and permanence, by 
the operation of inviolable laws. In all the sweep 
of its expanding life not an inch of girth has been 
added, not a leaf unfolded, by chance, accident, or 
fortune ; a sublime order has encircled every hour of 
its growth. 

A little child’s life is ordered from the first under a 
law not less pervasive and universal ; its growth into 
power and permanence depends on the same loyalty 
to the laws which unfold it, and which are to it the 
unseen highways along which it may nass to the 
highest success. Slow growth, by hourly loyalty to 
the best impulses within us and to the smallest oppor- 
tunities around us, lifts the weak life into a royal 
strength and beauty at last. It is not by great and 
sudden expansions that men and women are brought 
to the front and charged with the high and difficult 
work of guiding society; it is quiet, steadfast fidel- 
ity to the duties of obscurity that bring at last the 
shining crowns of fame, influence, and eminent use- 
fulness. Any future of brightness which does not 
grow out of the present as a flower grows out of a 
seed is a mirage that will lure fora time and then 
fade into nothingness, and leave life tenfold more 
barren. Aspirations die only in souls that are dis- 
loyal to them ; life promises nothing which it will not 
fulfill to those who set themselves to obey its law. 


WHAT UNIVERSITIES DO FOR US. 


NE result of the spirit of democracy, the signif- 

icance of which is not always understood, is the 
popular interest in colleges and universities. It is 
ouly within recent years that graduates of colleges 
have been admitted to a share in their government, 
and not very long since all matters of curriculum, 
discipline, and general policy were discussed and de- 
cided within a small circle of professional scholars. 
To day one rareiy opevs a newspaper without finding 
in it some report of college news or scme cditcrial 
discussion of movements and changes in discipline 
and curriculum of one or other of our leading col- 
leges. It is evident enough to the most carele:s 
reader of current periodical literature that the 
popular interest in the higher schools of learning is 
widespread and growing. If President Eliot and Dr. 
McCosh engage in friendly discussion ina New York 
drawing-room over the respective merits of opposing 
systems of college instruction, the newspapers of the 
following mornivg report their remarks in a column 
and a half of closely printed matter. 
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Nothing could be more helpful both for the colleges 
and the people at large, in the long run, than this 
free movement of feeling and thought between those 
who are engaged in the active duties of life, and 
whose work is largely practical, and those who are 
set apart in academic groups for the double work of 
research and of instruction. The university of to- 
day is altogether a more efficient, vital, and scholarly 
institution than was its forerunner of the age of the 
Humanists, or even of the time of our grandfathers. 
The standards of scholarship have been steadily ad- 
vanced ; the very rapidity of the movement of enlarg- 
ing knowledge forces universities and colleges to make 


- constant appeal to the public for means to carry on 


their work. Departments are being constantly sub- 
divided by reason of the great expansion to which 
they are all subjected in the progress of knowledge. 
New chairs of instruction, new apparatus, new build- 
ings, are the yearly needs of every institution that 
keeps itself parallel with the movement of the age. 

Among the universities which combine most thor- 
oughly the highest scholarly standards and the most 
earnest, scholarly spirit, with close and vital connec- 
tion with the world at large, is the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Its wonderful success has already brought 
it in line with the oldest institutions, and given it in 
more than one department an acknowledged leader- 
ship. It was very natural, therefore. that President 
Gilman, in his recent annual address, should select 
as his theme the benefits which universities confer 
upon society, and in so doing should develop the 
noble conception of the university which underlies | 
the work which he himself has done at Baltimore. 
There is in this address a breadth of view, an open- 
ness of mind, and a zeal and enthusiasm for progress, 
which are the b. st fruits of American scholarly train- 
ing. They promise that kind of service on the part 
of scholars to the country at large which can only be 
rendered by men who unite to the devotion and ac- 
quirements of the past generations of scholars a liv- 
ing interest in the affairs of to-day and an instinct 
for translating truth into action on a broad scale. 

The work of the university, as Dr. Gilman sketches 
it, is, first, to advance knowledge. It is not sim- 
ply or even mainly a teaching body; its profes- 
sors are primarily students themselves, men set apart 
and consecrated to the pursuit of knowledge in a 
spirit of religious devotion. The study of all history 
and of life lies within their province, and there is no 
part of it, from the lowest material manifestation to 
the highest spiritual phenomenon, which they can dis- 
eard. It is because universities continually overlook 
this great field that they are, in the next place, con- 
servative. The implements and instrumentalities of 
the past are never out of their hands in the work of 
exploring the present; they keep alive in man that 
historical instinct which is, at the bottom, one of the 
best safeguards of civilization, and without which 
knowledge becomes not only dangerous but revolu- 
tionary and destructive. 

The Jobns Hopkins itself, in its various publications, 
well illustrates another service of the university to 
society in the distribution of knowledge. Dr. Gil- 
man puts the whole matter in a sentence in the 
declaration that ‘‘ the scholar does but half his duty 
who simply acquires knowledge.” The work of in- 
vestigation itself is never so well done as by those 
who are continually bringing to the noticeof the 
world what they have brought to light, who are con- 
stantly receiving the stimulus which comes from 
recognition, and the correction of method which 
comes from criticism. There are no more devoted 
and eminent servants of society than the men who in 
the seclusion of libraries and laboratories are patiently 
following the clews of nature or meditating upon the 
facts of life for the purpose of making still more clear 
those universal laws which are not only the end of 
knowledge, but which furnish the only safe and sure 
rules of practical living. To those who fear that the 
result of fearless and impartial pursuit of truth for 
truth’s own sake will be the destruction of faith 
and the spread of the spirit of skepticism, we 
commend carelul reading of these words from the 
head of one of the most progressive universities in 
the country : 

**I do not know whether philosophy ison a ‘return to 
Kant,’ or to common sense, but I believe that, standing 
firm on the postulates, God, Soul, and Immortality, it will 
in years to come disentangle many perpiexities, brush away 
heaps of verbal accumulations, and lead the mind to purer 
and nobier conceptions of righteousness and duty. I go 
even further, and, as I believe that one truth is never in 
conflict with another truth, eo I believe that the ethics of 
the New Testament will be accepted by the scientific as well 
as the religious faculties of man; to the former as Law: to 
the latter as Gospel. 


‘*In confirmation of these views, let me quote to you the 
language of that one among us whois best qualified to 
speak upon this subject : 

“*The new psychology, which brings simply a new 
method and a new standpoint to philosophy, is, I believe, 
Christian to its root and center; and its fina) mission in the 
world is not merely to trace petty harmonies and smal! ad- 
justments between science and religion, but to flood and 
transfuse the new and vast conceptions of the universe and 
of man’s place in it—now slowly taking form and giving to 
reason a new cosmos and involving momentous and far- 
reaching practical and social consequences—with the old 
Scriptural sense of unity, rationality, and love beneath and 
above all, with all its wide consequences. The Bible is being 
slowly re-revealed as man’s great text-book in psychology, 
dealing with him as a whole, his body, mind, and will, in all 
the larger relations to nature and society, which has been so 
misappreciated simply because it is so deeply divine. That 
something may be done here to aid this development,’ con- 
tinues the lecturer, ‘is my strongest hope and belief.’ ”’ 


NJOY it. Paul says, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again I say unto you, rejoice.” He 
allows no exceptions. Jesus caps the climax of the 
beatitudes thus: ‘‘ When men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake, rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” 
The conditions of this benediction are but three, and 
they aresimple. What men say must be evil; Jesus 
does not encourage gloating over flattery. It must be 
false ; he does not palliate mortification over a true re- 
proach. And it must arise out of somewhat done for 
Jesus's sake. But whoever, by what was meant as Chris- 
tian charity, has come under an undeserved aspersion, 
is clearly counseled to rejoice in it. Again, an innocent 
man accused has a right to feel: ‘‘ That is false; I am 
not guilty ; I am better than that.” Now, it may be no 
small pleasure after one has heard and read for years 
that he is totally depraved, is the chief of sinners, is a 
worthless worm of the dust, and the like, to realize all 
at once that he {is not soabsolutely bad, afterall. More- 
over, the man falsely accused receives a most delightful 
affection and sympathy from his friends—from more 
friends than he was aware he had. Letters and mes- 
sages of confidence and good-will pour toward him, re- 
vealing a regard and kindness that he did not know he 
possessed. One may live in a quiet, untroubled way, 
fifty years, and not know as much of the kindly help- 
fulness of his fellow-men as he will learn in five months 
under the electric light of a false charge. A true accu- 
sation, no doubt, must be born amid confessions, peni- 
tential tears, and the withdrawal of the sympathy of the 
good. Buta false one! Why, it is the foremost fer- 
tilizer of friendships ; it is a vacation from the doctrine 
of total depravity ; it is Jesus’s own recipe for a joyous 
season—his passport to a humble companionship with 
saints and martyrs. 

But remember that others suffer. The New Tes- 
tament does not counsel the wife or husband to rejoice 
in a false charge against the spouse ; brothers or sisters, 
parents or children, to rejoice when untrue accusations 
are made againsteach other. Relatives and friends must 
suffer keenly under a specious though unfounded asper- 
sion, even while the man himself is taking Christian 
liberty to rejoice. He, then—what shall I call him ? he 
is not a ‘sufferer ;” I cannot say “ victim;” let me 
call him ‘‘ target "—the target, then, should remember 
that the affair is one of intense suffering to those who 
are nearest and dearest to him; he should accept their 
after-the-event criticisms, and bear with their variable 
and inconsistent counsels. Possibly these accessories 
are a part of the ground of rejoicing. Who can say 
they may not be’? At least they are natural, and he 
should find justification or excuse for them. 

Defend yourself firmly, though charitably. Yes! 
but how? Many advisers will tender a cast-iron rule 
as suitable for all cases. One will say : ‘‘ There {s only 
one way to crush a lie—clutch it by the throat and 
strangle it.” Another declares: ‘‘ When I meet a 
skunk, I do not trample on it—I step across the road.” 
Probably wisdom will grant that different cases require 
different remedies. Those vague, intangible rumors 
which circulate through the community are often best 
vanquished by doing something contrary to the charge ; 
thus, a person who feels aggrieved at having been called 
avaricious and selfish will perhaps conquer the rumor 
easily and completely by some simple act of charity or 
public spirit toward his neighborhood. Preaching one’s 
opinions more accurately and completely may be a bet- 
ter way of meeting a charge of heresy or apostasy than 
to resort to controversy or recrimination. Fora news- 
paper misrepresentation, a quiet, manly contradiction 
or explanation fn the newspapers is usually preferable, 
as a remedy, to an appeal to the courts through the 
modes of a libel suit. Whena false accusation is pre- 
sented by a lawsuit, waiting patiently until the evidence 
in defense can be submitted, in legal form, to a jury is 
commonly safer than invoking, hastily, “‘ trial by news- 
paper.” For whatever the faults of jury trial may be, 
a fairly drawn jury will usually deal considerately and 


justly with the proofs which an honest man produces 
of his innocence, if those proofs are presented briefly 
and simply. 

But trust partly to the Day of Judgment. Some 
false accusations prevail—for this life ; if it were not so, 
people would cease from bringing them. Therefore he 
who deposits his hope of vindication only in human 
investigation, and draws joy under a false charge solely 
from his expectation of dispelling it in this life, must at 
least work out his salvation ‘‘in fear and trembling,” 
for often there must be a danger of an unjust result. 
But life is not so long that one need weep and shudder 
in advance over this peril. Rather let part of the fund 
of confidence be placed in the Judgment to come, and 
draw some of the checks for daily supplies of joy on 
that bank. Why do we always speak of it in gloom 
and dread, as a “day of wrath,” a ‘‘ dreadful day”? 
The Day of Judgment is the rising of the Sun of Right- 
ousness, conquering the night of Death, dispelling the 
clouds of human error and injustice, illuminating with 
& new ray all accusations, evaporating with divine heat 
all false condemnations. Why not sometimes paint its 
dawn in bright hues of hope and trust? Why not 
sometimes hail it as our Day of Vindications ? 

** Fly ewifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome Day.”’ 


THE CLAIMS OF CIRCULARS. 


T is a quite common way with both professiona! 
and business men to refer to printed communica- 
tions which are sent to them by the mails with a 
contemptuous smile and allusion to the waste- basket. 
Indeed, it has come to be assumed as a mark of su- 
periority that one should be above looking at such 
things—too busy, too much in demand, too much 
occupied with more important interests than can 
possibly be committed to print. And the implication 
is, ‘‘ If you want to catch my attention, or secure a 
moment of my notice, you must address me in person 
in your own handwriting and in a sealed envelope.” 
Now, in regard to certain kinds of communica- 
tions, we appreciate the broad distinction between a 
circular and a private letter. A circular letter of in- 
troduction or of credentials is of very different value 
from one sealed and signed and addressed. The open 
and printed letter may have been forged, or, what is 
nearly as bad, forced from a reluctant giver. The 
personal and private letter, we may assume, was 
freely given, and is frankly true. In such instances 
the claims on us of the two are far from equal. 

But in many cases no such ground of difference 
exists. We may be as willingly and as honestly ad- 
dressed by the impress of the type as by the circum- 
ambieat courses of the pen. The communication 
which bears the name of a friend, or of a worthy 
cause, many bring as important information, as vital 
to our interests or our duties, in printed form as though 
it had been written to us alone. The fact is that the 
printed form, the circular letter, is used simply be- 
cause the contents of it are of equal interest toa 
larger number of persons than can conveniently be 
addressed separately. There are many to whom a 
report is to be made. Make it in print, then. It 
saves labor, not only for the writer, but for all the 
readers. The page of print can be run over more 
readily and as quickly as the page of writing, and it 
contains four times as much matter to be read. Let 
us thank the man, then, who will address us in print, 
when he has nothing more personal to say than 
befits the type. 

Our benevolent societies, those connected with our 
denominations, our churches, our communities, have 
large constituencies with which to communicate, 
before whom to lay the record of their accomplished 
work and the statement of their needs. Do the 
churches desire to have their secretaries, men 
selected for their comprehensive views and ability to 
present them, spend their time in writing personal 
letters to all the leading members of all the churches 
to repeat five thousand, oreven only a hundred, times 
the same thoughts and words, which it is necessary 
that the five thousand or the one hundred should 
hear? Or would it be wiser, as well as better econ- 
omy, for all these to learn to realize and respect the 
just claims of a circular letter? 

It is not long since we heard a gentleman, who 
would be unwilling not to be considered one of the 
leading men of his denomination in the city of his 
residence, and who had been elected a manager in 
a well-established religious society, defend his igno- 
rance of the existence of the larger department of 
its work by saying, with a complacent smile, ‘‘ Oh, if 
you suppose I ever read your circulars or reports 
you are mistaken. Why, | have stacks of that kind 
of stuff come to me every day. I never look at them, 
I pitch them all into the waste-basket together.” 
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We desire to suggest that such an acknowledg- 
mentis one which ought to cause a man to suppress 
his smile and to hang his head low. Don’t read any 
of them! First of all we beg permission to disbe- 
lieve his statement, if by it he means to convey the 
impression that he refuses to consider the contents 
of any such printed and circular matter. He is 
doubtless a stockholder in a number of companies, 
and we would be quite willing to take our risks in 
assuring him that he reads all communications which 
come from the concerns in which his moneyed inter- 
ests are involved. We are sure that, if he sees the 
name of the insurance company in which he has ten 
shares of stock, or of the railroad company whose 
bonds he holds, he promptly opens the unsealed en- 
velope and scans the latest statement with eager ac- 
curacy. 

But here i3 an appeal to help a Western college— 
waste-basket ! Here is—oh! religious society—waste- 
basket ! Here—advertisement of church furniture— 
waste-basket ' Let the wheat and the chaff be burned 
together right away. This is neither wise, nor kind, 
nor good. It does not show that guick responsive- 
ness to opportunities for good, that interest in the 
progress of tho Lord’s kingdom which should char 
acterize his disciples. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
THE INAUGURATION, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N Wednesday, Grover Cleveland was inaugurated 
President of the United States, amid happy omens. 
The day, the order, the bearing and action of the out 
going as well as the incoming chief magistrate, and the 
noticeable sinking of party in the general good feeling 
of the event, all combined to make it an inspiring day 
to a man who loves his country and rejoices in the evi 
dences of her well-being. The exercises themselves 
were simple to a degree, as they always are. Nothing 
could be more so ; and yet their dignity is remarkable. 
Early Tuesday morning Mr. Cleveland arrived in the 
city, coming that way for the double purpose of escap 
ing the popular demonstrations he would have received 
if the trip had been by daylight, and giving him an op- 
portunity to talk with some of the Democrats who felt 
that he was about to make a mistake in the composition 
of his Cabinet. The result shows that no change fol- 
lowed in his plans. But he felt it due to them to hear 
their complaint. With him were his family, made up 
of two kindly and intelligent elderly ladies, his sisters, 
and a brother, a man older than he, a Presbyterian 
clergyman in New York. Tuesday passed quietly, 
broken in its political consultation by a visit to Mr. 
Arthur in the afternoon, where the new President met 
informally the diplomatic corps, called to bid Mr. 
Arthur farewell. Wednesday, Cleveland was awakened 
by the banging of bands. At least 20,000 men of va- 
rious military organizations were in town, with great 
crowds of strangers who had arrived by scores of trains 
during the three days preceding. A moderate estimate 
put the visiting crowd at not less than 100,000. They, 
with apparently all the residents, were in the streets. 
Decorations and bunting covered the buildings which 
ihe procession was to pass, particularly down the broad 
sweep of Pennsylvania Avenue in its mile esplanide 
extending straight away between the Treasury and the 
Capitol. 

The street-cars stopped running. The stands along 
the Avenue, tops of buildings, trees, windows, and the 
crosswaya, absolutely swarmed with humanity. Where- 
ever Cleveland's eyes rested that day, he saw nothing 
save the sea of cheering people. Whence they came, or 
how they left, no Washingtonian explained. At ten 
o'clock Mr. Arthur’s carriage, in which were Senators 
Hawley and Ransom, brought Cleveland to the White 
House. Hendricks had arrived a moment before. 
Seated in their open carriages, they started for the 
Capitol, escorted by the artillery and marines of the 
garrison, while a dozen detectives walked quietly beside 
the Presidential barouche. It was a continuous ovation 
the whole way. Tobe remarked were the greater Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm over Hendricks, and the calmness 
with which Mr. Cleveland received and answered the 
tributes paid him. His reception did not indicate the 
popular hero ; rather a man respected than loved. So 
the Capitol was reached. 

Inside, the two Houses of Congress, just escaping the 
necessity of an extra session, were completing the closing 
formalities. At the last moment—a sort of dramatic epi- 
sode—they passed the Grant Retirement bill, in the 
waiting-room Mr. Arthur signed it, and while the cere- 
monies waited, the Senate, in view of the thronged 
galleries, for the first time in its history took upa nomi- 
nation and confirmed it in open session. Then, before 
the assemblage of notables, Mr. Hendricks entered, took 
the oath, and yielded to the cheer which greeted the form 


of Cleveland, as for the first time in his life he stood in 
the Senate chamber. Heand Mr. Arthur came down 
the aisle, sank down in the front seats assigned them, 
and bore unflinchingly the curious looks directed at 
them. A minute later the new Senate organized, and 
the fortunate ones in the chamber started for the plat- 
form on the east front, where Cleveland was to follow 
the example of former Presidents and take the oath of 
office in the open air, before all who cared to see. As 
he emerged from the bronze doors a remarkable scene 
spread out before his view. At least 75,000 people were 
crowded on the level space before him. They stretched 
beyond the furthest limit of the Capitol, forward far 
outside the reach of his voice, while in every nook and 
cranny of the vast building behind they clustered like 
flies. Far in the distance glistened the shining equip- 
ments of the largest body of troops assembled here since 
Sherman oue day marched his warriors through. As 
Cleveland stepped into this mighty presence he stood for 
amoment. A voice cried out, ‘‘ Cleveland!” and a roar like 
the sea’s came up to his ears. Slowly he walked down 
the steps to the furthest point of the dais, leaned over, 
and repeatedly bowed. It was some moments before 
the crowd stilled. It seemed to cheer by sections. 
Finally Cleveland rose and began to deliver his inau- 
gural. Not within memory of any one present had any 
President ventured to thrust himself in that position— 
speak without having the address in hand. This com- 
paratively untried man delivered his without notes. At 
first his voice only reached a few, but he warmed up 
with the applause that greeted his points, so that toward 
the end at least 10,000 heard distinctly every word. I 
cannot stop to criticise the address. That is a matter 
for the editor. But I will saythis. It dodged nothing, 
was explicit and frank, and certainly courageous. Few 
Democrats would take his stand on the silver question, 
the right of the colored man to vote, civil service reform, 
and the strict doctrine that public expenditures and 
taxation shall be reduced to the measure of honest econ- 
omy. To those who heard him, his statements, good in 
themselves, were enforced by the evident sincerity of 
the man as he utteredthem. On the stand, and at other 
times during the day, the greatest curiosity was shown 
ia his manner and address, The crowd watched his 
every motion from the moment he appeared in the morn- 
ing to the hour when the door of the White House closed 
on him at night. From the first he seemed perfectly 
possessed. It was the assurance of a man who feels im- 
plicit confidence in his own power. As he looked Wed- 
nesday, none of the pictures exactly do him justice. He 
is not so beefy a person as they represent him to be, and 
has decidedly more expression in his face. The fine lines 
are wanting, but there isa firm set to the features which 
promises well for his determination. Notthat he seems 
stolid, rather like one of no great cultivation of the 
schools, but with healthy ideas on the subjects that come 
before him in the practical relations of life. No one 
could be more carefully scrutinized than ke was that 
day, and I have yet to see a person who was not agree- 
ably disappointed in his whole bearing. 

When the brief address was finished he turned round : 
Chief Justice Waite rose, the crowd saw Cleveland 
raise his hand, then lower his head and kiss the little 
morocco-covered Bible which, thirty years ago, his 
mother gave him the morning he left home to begin life 
as a clerk in Buffalo. That was the only touching 
thing of the day; everything besides was essentially 
practical. As he kissed the book one could not help 
thinking tenderly of that aged mother who, four years 
ago, on the same spot, saw her son take that oath, and 
who now remains to wonder at the strange mutation 
that leaves her sonless. Those of us who remember all 
that has transpired in Washington since Mother Gar- 
field kissed her son as President will be surprised at 
nothing which can occur before Cleveland's successor 
is sworn in. 

Cleveland seemed relieved when the ceremony was 
over. It must have been a strain on a man who but 
three years since, as the party papers love to say, ‘‘ was 
a provincial mayor.” What need is there for me to 
describe the triumphal progress back up the avenue to 
the White House? The thronging people, the horse 
men, the carriage with Arthur and Cleveland inside, 
followed by thousands of troops and civic orgapizations, 
some say a total of 20,000, marching with rustling ban- 
ners and glittering arms, made up a sight whose bravery 
was not ruffled by a single unpleasant feature. As the 
great procession swept by the stand in front of the 
White House, from which the dignitaries reviewed it, 
the new President received the first official salute. 
Then he showed the only evidence of emotion that I 
noticed during the day. Governor Pattison’s splendid 
division of Pennsylvania troops carried the war-torn 
battle-flags of that State. As they were borne by, the 
corners of his mouth tw itched as do ours when we read 
in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” Thackeray’s story of love and valor 
at Waterloo. 

And as he walked up to the lawn and entered his 
new home after the last man had passed, Cleveland 
knew that in his honor all was done, and that no Pres- 


ident ever entered into office with a better opportunity 
to justify his election than he. 

So much for the inauguration. Now a word about 
the outlook. To-day the Cabinet is sent to the Senate , 
it is made up of the names predicted in this correspond- 
ence two weeks ago, with two exceptions. Instead of 
John Quincy Adams, who declined, Judge Endicott 
is taken from Massachusetts, and W. C. Whitney, a New 
York attorney, has the portfolio that Judge Thurman 
was thought likely to receive. But the Ohio politicians 
quarreled so that the President discarded them all to 
take Whitney, who is his own friend, and so far related 
to Ohio as being the son-in-law of Senator Payne makes 
him. The Cabinet is not a success from the politicians’ 
standpoint. It is not well distributed, all its members 
being from the Atlantic and Gulf States, save Vilas, of 
Wisconsin. It is weak inthe actual public experience of 
its members. Bayard, Lamar, and Garland have been 
long before the people, but Manning's reputation is that 
of a campaign manager; Vilas never held a higher 
place than to be in his State Legislature; Whitney's 
sole official experience is as Corporation Counsel of New 
York ; while Endicott was never in politics at all. Then 
it is considered poor judgment to take from the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate its three leaders, leaving to the 
administration not a single efficient advocate in that 
body. But these mistakes, to the average Democrat, are 
trivial, compared with that of calling to the Cabinet 
men like Bayard, Vilas, and Endicott, who cannot de 
relied upon to use their places as partisans, nor consent 
to the wholesale distribution of patronage among the 
party workers. The greatest pressure on that account 
was brought against Vilas and Endicott. It was a very 
good teat of Mr. Cleveland’s power to withstand. He 
listened, and carried out his original intention. 

The Cabinet was framed when Mr. Lamar was in 
Albany. Its members were chosen, without regard to 
locality, to best suit the offices, and also to convince the 
country that men of the highest character were to form 
the leaders of the new régime. Manning and Whitney 
are the only ones who do not at first sight satisfy those 
requirements. Mr. Cleveland took them because he 
knew them personally, trusted them, and wanted them 
at hand. Manning is an able man, against whom the only 
thing to be said is that he has been a ‘‘ boss” in New 
York politics, while of Whitney every one speaks favor- 
ably. It is not, as a whole, a cabinet desired by the 
Democrats. It is too Eastern in its tone, too conserva 
tive on financial questions, too little inclined to regard 
the Government asa loot. But Cleveland found out, « 
long time ago, that he could not please both the radi 
cal and conservative wings of his party. He decided 
early that upon the latter be must depend for the moral 
support of the country. With so much impressed upon 
his mind he expects trouble in his party, and bas deter 
mined to resist the demands of the Democrats who have 
been dreaming of a carnival after he was once seated. 
The first signs of that breach appear in the hostility be- 
tween him and the silver men, the contempt felt for his 
civil service reform views, and other indications of a 
rupture even by the most superficial observer of the situ- 
ation. 

Some phases and probable results of this threatened 
alienation I will leave for anothertime. Ina week the 
President will be fully started, and upon some of his first 
moves it will be possible to show how determined he is to 
gain the confidence of the people, even if it seems at first 
to cost him friends in his own political household. 


EMERSON. 
March 5, 1885. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T has come to pass, at length, that, from John Taylor 
down, the Utah theocracy is smitten with panic, and 

is on the run to cover; and because, of late, alter 
lamentable and most culpable delay, the will of the na- 
tion has begun to make itself felt, and judges and juries 
in vigorous fashion have been consigning polygamous 
culprits without remedy to penitentiary walls. In 1862 
the General Government uttered a threat which proved 
but idle. In 1874 the way was clewred of obstacles, and 
it began to be possible to bring to justice even Utah vio- 
lators of marriage law. But yet forten years longer 
they sinned on, and grew impudent in crime, and began 
to believe that heaven had special guardianship for such 
as sought by many wives to rise and reign in eternal 
worlds. The Edmunds bill, indeed, struck a savage 
blow when it disfranchised 15,000, but in retaliation 
and bravado they plunged all the deeper into plurality. 
No apprehension of ill was felt when Judge Zane 
took his seat in early autumn. [But a brief fortnight 
was enough to bring on a terrible tempest of excite 
ment and alarm. Nine convictions of pious polygamists 
followed in quick succession like lightning strokes, and 
nine elders sat dazed in felons’ cells! In Utah, in 
Idaho, and in Arizona the bolt descended, and almost 
simultaneously. First arose a cry of wrathful surprise, 
but fear and trembling soon took the place of wrath 
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For who was safe? Any one of the chiefs might be ar- 
rested, and at any hour, and be doomed to fine and im- 
prisonment. Faith seemed to fail. Resistance was not 
dreamed of. No stomach for martyrdom was found, 
and so general Bul] Run eagerness to escape became 
the common impulse with prophets, apostles, patri- 
archs, and high priests! And such scattering, helter- 
skelter, the sun does not often behold. Not less than 200 
of the elders of Israel from Salt Lake alone have, in 
church parlance, ‘‘ retired” or ‘‘gone on missions” to 
the Old World, or to the islands of thesea.- John Tay- 
lor, Cannon, and J. F. Smith are not. Only two of the 
Twelve can anywhere be found. If this goes on, the 
Court mill must soon stop for lack of grists to grind. 

But having fled and left the United States Marshals 
a safe distance behind, what next ? Is their exile to be 
forever, or how can they ever emerge from concealment ? 
The Grand Jury may be upon them any day, and how 
can they face the grim Chief Justice ? 

Light may break from Washington ere long, and in 
either of two ways. The Supreme Court may serve these 
“‘ Sufferers for the Gospel” a good turn, and open the way 
for them to dwell again in their homes in peace, by over. 
ruling scm: of Judge Zane’s decisions which sorely per- 
turbed the spirits of the Saints, and smote them through 
with terror. A pliable Governor and Judges may be sent 
here. Thus the good days of old would dawn agaiop. 
But in case the worst comes, then look for an exodus of 
all rabid polygamists to Mexican soil or elsewhere, and 
a kind message from the skies suffering such as continue 
to sojourn in Utah to cleave to one wife only, and bid- 
ding them obey the law of the land. 

Sat Lake City. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


PICTURE of home life within radii of fifteen 
miles from the city reveals obstacles, some of 

them quite formidable, that lie in the path of Christian 
homes. The average man or woman who works or 
does business in Boston, but lives in some suburban 
place, must leave home at an early hourin the morn- 
ing, before young children have left their beds, and re- 
turn to the family, weary and often perplexed, after the 
children have retired for the night. It is no infrequent 
occurrence to hear a young married man remark, ‘‘I 
never see my children except on Sundays.” He may 
have a pleasant house within six or ten milesof the city ; 
his wife may be frugal and domestic, and by steady 
daily toil ani prudence they may be able to do more 
than keep the wolf from the door; but they can ac- 
cumulate but an indifferent sum to lay by in anticipa- 
tion of the ‘‘ rainy days ” which will come soon or late ; 
and all the while the father is debarred from much rea] 
acquaintance with, not to say paternal care of, his chil 
dren. They climb upon his knees on Sundays, and be has 
occasional! outings with them on holidays ; but he does 
notknowtkem. He bas but little care of their training, 
and can accomplish but little for their intellectual and 
social development. His evenings are apt to be crowded 
with calls from society, to attend the church meetings, 
the social gatherings, clubs, and societies which the 
community maintain. He really has not much home 
life; his children feel the deprivation, and he misses 
the grandest inspiration, in part, that ever comes to a 
man—the genuine and continuous impulse of paternal 
thrill and joy. He isa father, but he is also a spoke in 
that great wheel which we call society; and society, 
business, get nine-tenths of him, and his children have 
but the crumbs that fall from the table of actual life. 
When you put one foot of a compass down upon Beacon 
Hill, carry the loose foot out fifteen miles, and drawa 
semi-circle from shore to shore, you include within the 
line thousands of homes such as I have described. We 
call them families, and such they are, many of them, 
genuine and true; but how does the prospect throw 
shadows across the path of the future! Then family 
life is largely on wheels ; moving from house to house, 
from one suburb to another, till some of the children 
some to feel, as did the itinerant, that they were ‘‘ born 
all along the coast.” Whoever, as a philanthropist, 
studies the domestic problem from the Boston outlook, 
taking into the sweep of vision not only such numbers 
as I have described above, but the growing marital in- 
felicities, the divorces, the disloyalties, the materializing 
forces of the day, the sensuality, and the merely commer- 
cial view of social life, will find on his hands a problem 
the solution of which will determine the future of the 
community, and which solution can only come to pass 
rightly, broadly, purely, by prompt and efficient effort. 
Not dynamite and mobs are the foes to fear, so much 
as the poison that is eating, like a cancer, into the vitals 
of the home. The home is society in miniature, Cor- 


rupt, poison, dwarf the home, and the days of civiliza- 
tion are numbered. 

The social problem of the tailors’ ttrike on Park 
Street is not yet settled. Three men have been fined 
$50 each—the extent of the law—for obstrueting the 
walk in front of Mr. Somers’s building. The law forbids 


one’s remaining more than twenty minutes in one place. 
By walking back and forth twenty feet the strikers 
thought to evade the statute. But, as they drew crowds, 
the judge ruled that they ‘‘remained” in one place 
according to the fair construction of the law. The man 
who bore a placard has sl<¢o been arrested on the ground 
of causing a nuisance, but has not yet been tried. The 
judge having granted this writ, the officers have warned 
the strikers not to rema'n more than five minutes in 
front of the store. The Protective Unions pay the 
strikers $10 a week while they are out of work, and give 
bail when any of their men are arrested. Mr. Somers 
has no difficulty to get his work done by other men, and 
the merchant tailors of New York have offered him 
assistance if he needs it. Lieutenant-Governor Ames, 
who is a Jarge manufacturer, called his men together 
when they were about to organize a Protective Union, 
and told them that he had no objection to their organiz- 
ing, but if they did, they could not work for him. 
There the move ended. Very likely some complicated 
legal questions may grow out of this taflors’ strike which 
shall make it conspicuous as a precedent. 

Sunday afternoon Professor C. C. Everett, of Harvard 
University, preached in King’s Chapel on the compara. 
tive worth of religions, from the text, “When that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.” The Doctor unfolded this thought : 
all religion is revealed in the sense that it is impressed 
upon tke spiritual faculties of man. The pure and 
lofty ideals and bymns of ethnic religions were possible 
only on the ground that there were above the authors 
corresponding realities. The absolute religion includes 
the truth of all religions, such as duty, the beauty of 
holiness, and bas only the right to be absolute because 
it excludes all error. Christianity, by virtue of what it 
is and has done, by its unity in variety, and its inner 
test, has the right to be exclusive because it is all-inclu- 
sive ; the Christ being the natural aud real revelation, 
he does not need the miracles to attest his divineness ; 
the miracles need his absoluteness to attest their own 
credibility. Christianity has complete historical right- 
eousness in Christ, who transfigures righteousness into 
love. In Christ there is organic completeness. 

The Rev. A. B. Earl, the evangelist, has been hold- 
ing daily revival meetings in the vestry of Tremont 
Temple for some time, conducting them according to 
his peculiar methods. Recently, when he had called 
for requests for prayer, and a number of requests had 
been made, he observed that these requests are petitions 
to us; now we will witness them by passing them up 
to Christ in prayer, he will indorse them and pass them 
to the Father, who has pledged hiinself to answer al! 
petitions made in the name of Christ. In this very com- 
mercial way he set forth the modus operandi of getting 
answers to prayers. The prayers seemed to be as 
familiar as letters of introduction. The tension of the 
meeting was kept up by relating cases of striking 
answers to prayer, triumphant death scenes, and sudden 
conversions. The idea was that Christians should bear 
‘testimony ;” but the tcstimony was very like evidence 
given in a court where the object is to give informa- 
tion, and the information was repeated in the prayers. 
At a recent Monday lecture, by invitation and introduc 
tion from Mr. Cook, Mr. Earl, in prayer, thanked the 
Lord that while ‘‘the influence of his lectures is 
world-wide, we have not been able to discover that our 
brother has made a single new departure; and we 
should rather hear that he was walking the golden 
streets than that he had made any new departure.” 

Some Democratic politicians would rather some more 
partisan man should have been taken into the new 
Cabinet than Judge Endicott, but the feeling prevails 
that he is eminently qualified for the position, and will 
honor the old Commonwealth by his integrity and 
ability. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IKE the cities Eat, we are having an era of rinks. 
Large sums of money are invested in them, and the 
investment pays. Careful parents somewhat fear for 
their children ; theaters and saloons complain ; stil] the 
rinks are full. Accidents aré not uncommon, nor can 
we expect that the society met here will be very select. 
We may well be satisfied if it is moral. 
The Chicago Art Institute, Van Buren Sireet and 
Michigan Avenue, bas‘a choice collection of pictures on 
exhibition. It bas been fortunate enough to secure a full 
set of Elihu Vedder's designs. The latter are to remain 
here till March 15. 

The Rev. Robert Collyer has been paying usa flying 
visit. Sunday he was in his old pulpit at Unity Church, 
and Wednesday evening he lectured in Central Music 
Hall on Robert Burns. He ie as genial and as attract- 
ive as ever, and declares himeclf well pleased with his 
New York pastorate. 

Thus far, the work of the Salvation Army cannot be 
called a religious success. At first the attendance was 
small. The notices in the papers have increased it 


somewhat, but as yet Captain Evans and his assistant: 
have not made much impression on the roughs of the 
North Side. A good many ministers and some of our 
best citizens are studying the work, not indisposed to 
give it aid, should it prove worthy of aid. The Har- 
rison revival on the South Side continues, with 200 con- 
versions already reported. At Ada Strect Methodist 
Church, where Mr. Harrison has labored several wecks, 
and where meetings are still held, 125 persons were re. 
ceived on confession of faith. Sunday morning, Oak 
Park Congregational Church received thirty-four— 
twenty-eight oa confe:sion of falth; Union Park, 
twenty-six—seventeen on confession ; the First Church, 
sixteen—eight on confession ; while at Whitewater, Wis., 
fifty-nine were received on confession. In this church, 
and the Methodist, there has been adeep and genuine 
religious interest. Mondsy morning the Baptists re- 
ported eighty-four immereions during the montb, forty- 
seven received by letter, and six by experience. The 
Immanuel Church (Dr. Lorimer’s) sustains a daily 
prayer-meeting at eight a.m. Nearly all the denomina- 
tions have now united in requesting Mr. Moody to hold 
a Christian Convention in this city, or soon after March 
25, as his engagements will permit. 

The outcome of the discussion atthe Presbyterian 
Social Union, last week, upon the religious needs of 
the city, is an attempt to revive the old Church Extension 
Society, which, by its charter, can hold $750,000 worth of 
property. Theinterest in the religious well-being of the 
city is increasing. There is little doubt that churches 
enough, and more than enough, will be established in 
quarters where they will eventually become self-support- 
ing. Itis more than doubtful if enough will be done 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of those spots where 
vice reigns, and where self-support is never to be looked 
for. Yet here precisely should our best work be done. 
That the population of these ‘‘ worst parts of the city” 
can be reached is proved by Mr. Kirkland’s work at the 
Adelphi Theater, and by Colonel Clarke's Pacific Garden 
Mission. The money spent for the police, which the 
existence of such portions of the city renders necessary, 
would, if expended in Christian work, under wise man- 
agement, go a great way toward destroying the demand 
for policemen. 

The Rogers Park school case has beea practically 
settled by the decision of the judge that under the law 
no reading of Scriptures and ne religious exercises of 
any sort are allowable if any one objects, in any of our 
public schools. The famous cate of the Chicago 
University against the Maine Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The decision of Judge Blodgett in favor 
of the company seemed so unjust with reference 
to the Astronomical Society, which had property in con. 
nection with the University, that the trustees of the in. 
stitution could not do less than appeal. Mr. Mackin’'s 
motion for a new trial has not yet been argued. Demo- 
cratic politicians have been too eager to visit Washington 
and to celebrate their victory to allow them to give 
much attention to a case like this. It is decided, how- 
ever, that the motion shall be heard next week. If 
granted, no effort will be made before the new trial comes 
off to bring forward additional charges against Mr. 
Mackin, but it is understood that when the result of the 
present trial is determined other and serious charges are 
to be preferred. 

The disgraceful delay at Springfield in choosing a 
Senator st!ll continues, and the reports of the daily pro- 
ceedings there make us blush for the honor of our rep- 
resentatives. If free institutions are going to be per- 
manent, legislatures must learn to act better than ours 
has acted, or is likely to act while made up of its 
present members. 

There seems to be a prospect that the Republicans 
will nominate Judge Sidney Smith for Mayor of Chi- 
cago, and that he will beelecttd. Could this be brought 
about we should have an honest city government, and a 
man at the head of its affairs in whom every one would 
have confidence. If Judge Smith is nominated it is 
doubtful if Mayor Harrison allows his frieads to push 
him for re-election. It isa matter of regret that Con- 
gress could not have found time to consider the bill giv- 
ing our Public Library Dearborn Park as the site of a 
library building, and that the bill must now ;0 over to 
another Congress. The Iroquois Club, which went to 
Washington in force to see Guvernor Cleveland inaugu 
rated President, has returned well satisfied with its trip. 
The club is made up of the wealthiest and most cult- 
ured Democrats of this region. To most of us the in- 
augural address seems a straightforward document, and 
the Cabinet a Cabinet of high minded, honorable, patri- 
otic men. That the Northwest should be dissatisfied 
with the prominence given tothe Atlantic coast io the 
choice of Cabinet officers is natural. That Mr. Cleve- 
land may make a good President is the sincere wish of 
many who voted neither for him nor for St. John, but 
that he will be able to. carry out his views on civil serv- 
ice those who know politicians and the Washington 

‘atmosphere neither expect nor believe. 
March 7. 
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GOD EXTERMINATED ! 


By Hami_ton HaYne. 
NCE, in long perished ages, a vain king 
Shot toward heaven an arrow plumed and broad ; 

It fell to earth Llood-tinged ' in shaft and wing. 

** Behold” (quoth he),“‘my power has slaughtered God 
What athelst-archers heavenward launch, to-day, 

Their arrowy malice, while, with mocking nods 
And scornful smiles, theses bold blasphemers say, 

** Your God js slain! Behold, we now are gods !"’ 


GODLESS NEW YORK. 
By true Rey. A. F. Scuaurr.er. 
I.—THE CONDITION OF NEW YORK, 
ELIGIOUSLY, the inhabitants of our city may be 
R divided into five groups, as follows: 

(a) Church workers. These are relatively few in num- 
ber, but grand in spirit. They form our army of 8,000 
Sunday-school teachers, and are found active every- 
where in city missions, hospitals, Children’s Aid Socte- 
ties, State Charities Aid Associations, guardian socie- 
ties, and the host of religious and secular charicies in 
which New York abounds. Yet, compared with the 
total population, they are only a Gideon's band. 

(b) Church goers. More in number than class a, they 
include many good church members, who from force of 
circumstances cannot enter the ranks of active workers, 
But they also includea host of mere ‘*‘ drones” who look 
upon the churches as places of ‘‘ heavenly rest.” To 
these must b2 added some thousands of non-church 
members, whose tide of religious life and respectability 
tlows strongly enough to bring them into churches, but 
not into the church. 

(c) Church thinkers. A class much more numerous 
than cither of the preceding. These ‘‘ think” church 
every Sunday on rising (always very late). They 
languidly look out of the window, and wonder whether 
they had better goto church, and where. They look 
over the religious advertisements, and—and—and— 
stay at home. For, cither the weather is too cold or 
too warm, or it is too dusty or too muddy, or they 
are too tired or too busy. So week after week they 
merely ‘‘think”’ church. If, however, there is any noted 
preacher in town, they pluck up courage and go, and 
always at Easter and Christmas the floral display and 
music bring them out. These are, for the most part, 
well-to-do folk, very many of whom live in expensive 
boardiog-houses. The influences around their early 
life have probably been markedly religious. Butin a 
thousand subtle ways they have been drifting off, until 
the Sunday newspaper has practically become their 
preacher. 

(d) Church non-thinkers. A class appallingly large, 
and on the steady increase. These never even think of go- 
ing tochurch. That is as far from their minds as making 
a balloon excursion. Never for a moment does it enter 
into their calculations. To them Sunday is a day of 
physical rest and social opportunity. They know no 
minister, and when death comes have to hunt up a 
clergyman to ‘‘ say a prayer” over the deceased. They 
feel more or less secret antipathy to the church world, 
and sneer at professing Christians. Their children may 
go to Sunday-school if they want, but they believe in 
‘* not influencing their children, for in religious matters 
every oue must choose for himself.” Such are the parents 
whose children recruit very largely our mission schools ; 
infant wayfarers, graduated not into the church, butinto 
the street. Many parents of this class, especially 
among the poor, actually send their children to church 
to get them out of the way, and the children know it. 
While some ‘‘churca non-thinkers” belong to the 
wealthy ranks of society, the vast majority belong to 
the mechanic and shop-keeper ranks. But taken all 
together they probably form a larger class than any of 
the three preceding ones mentioncd. 

(e) Church opposers. A small class, but actively blat- 
ant. It includes many labor-union leaders, who substi- 
tute labor meetings for church services. Freethinkers, 
materialisis, renegade members of foreign State churches, 
and the like, make up the ranks of this fifth class. 

Of course, since society is never at rest, these classes 
continually merge into each other at the outer edges. 
‘‘ Workers” become cold, and degenerate into mere 
‘*church goers,” while these in turn lapse into * church 
thinkers,” and so on througu the catalogue. Jie versa, 
‘‘church opposers” are converted, and may even be 
transfigured into active ‘‘ workers.” But the great dis- 
tiactions indicated above remain and mark broadly our 
whole population. 

If now we look at this question from a different 
standpoint we shall fiod some truly alarming facts, so 
superlative in their significance that we are sure they 
cannot be matched anywhere on this continent. Divid. 


ing our city geographically by a line running east and 
west through Fourteenth Street, we find nearly half of 
the population south of tbat line, or, in exact figures, 
541,726 (in 1880), with only 111 Protestant places of wor- 


1 The old legend supposes this blood to have really come from 
a bird accidentally wounded. 


ship, or one to each 5,000 of the population. But many 
of these places of worship are mere rooms made into 
chapels, and capable of holding only a couple of hun- 
dred people at the most. North of Fourteenth Street 
there is a population (in 1880) of 664,573, and there are 
285 Protestant places of worship. Ilere are found the 
vast majority of the large church edifices, The ratio of 
churches to people north of Fourteenth Street is one to 
every 2,500. These figures show that in the matter of 
church accommodation New York City fs really worse off 
than many a Western yillage, for where can the village 
of 5,000 inhabitants be found with only one Protestant 
place of worship? When, however, we look into mat. 
ters more closely, we find that the churches constantly 
tend to crowd their way into certain favored localities, 
where for various reasons they can easily maintain 
themselves, and abandon utterly other and less favora- 
ble quarters of the city. For example, we can mark 
out, south of Broome Street, a locality in which 68,000 
people live, where for twelve years there have been only 
two small English Protestant churches, one German 
church, and two emall chapels. Yet of these 68,000 
people at least 30,000 are Protestants. This gives one 
Englist church to 15.000 people. The Seventh Ward, 
on the East Side, has 50,066 people, and five churches 
and chapels, or one to every 10,000; the Fifth Ward, 
15,845 population, and two churches and chapels, or 
one to every 7,800 souls; the Fourteenth Ward, 30,071 
population, and twochurches or chapels, equal to one for 
each 15,035 souls. Now, we ask seriously, Can such 
a state of thiogs be paralleled anywhere in Protestant 
Christendom ? Is it nowto be wondered at that the 
class of “‘church thinkers,” and especially the class of 
‘‘church non thinkers,” is enormously large ? 


I.—THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS. 

No one cause can be assigned as responsible for such 
an awful state of thiogs. In the compass of so brief 
an article on so vast a theme we can merely indicate 
some of those causes for which the church {s responsible. 
The emigration of the church-golng American popu- 
lation from south of Fourteenth Street, and the immi- 
gration of the foreign element, has much to do with the 
question. ‘The churches have followed their members, 
and in some cases have preceded quite a large number 
of their membership, who have been left ‘‘ down-town”’ 
practically churchless. To také the place of ‘“ church 
goers” and ‘church workers” a vast foreign population 
(especially on the East Side) has poured in. So far as 
this immigrant throng is Irish Catholic we may, for the 
present, leave them out of the account. But thousands 
on thousands are Protestant Germans; they come from 
the bondage of a ‘‘ State Church” where baptism, con- 
firmation, and communion are (socially at least) compul- 
sory. They come into a land of religious liberty, and 
soon piss its bounds into the realm of religious license. 
They have always large families, and their children will 
always prefer English, asa language, toGerman. But 
with indifferent parents, who speak but Ilttle English, 
how easy for the rising generation to do just what it has 
done—become churcbless! To meet this evil a few 
starveling churches have been left behind, and these, in 
many cases, are dying of financial atruphy. 

The wealth of the church has moved away, and the 
bulk of the more intelligent ‘‘ church workers” have 
gone up-town, leaving the down-town churches largely 
without funds or workers, yet with an immigrant mass of 
ungodliness to contend against. Voluntecr workers will 
not goin any adequate numbers south of Fourteenth 
Street to work, and paid workers in sufficient numbers 
cannot be sent, because the up-town churches refuse to 
give the necessary means. Faithful men continue to 
fill the pulpits of the down-town churches, but in the 
changed condition of society they can make no head- 
way for sheer lack of force. Such is the apathy of 
these ‘‘church non-thinkers,” that were the best pastors 
from the Fifth Avenue to go down to work among 
them single handed, they would not draw half a small 
church full. Yet, to this dayof grace, many Chris- 
tians (including some pastors) think that a poorly sus- 
tained church ought to be strong enough to do a work 
among a godless population which it never could do 
among a religiously educated people. Some of our up- 
town churches are spending on two orthree missions not 
as much money, all told, as they pay their own pastor. 
As a result of this policy it may be truly said that, with 
the exception of Trinity, Grace Church, St. Mark's 
(all Episcoral), Spring Street Presbyterian, University 
Place Church, and perhaps one or two others, all the 
churches south of Fourteenth Street are doomed cither 
to an emaciated existence, to speedy removal up. 
town, orto extinctio.s. In the twelve years in which 
I have been a close personal observer of the trend 
of events in this city, the progress in this direction has 
been steady and unbroken. It would be easy to sub- 
stantiate these statements with facts in detail, but we 
refrain lest we should ecem to make invidious state- 
ments and comparisons. 

In all this, let it be well remembered that that part of 
the city of which we have been speaking is not at all 
like the city of London, from which the population has 


actually removed. By no means. There are to-day in 
that district more souls than there were twelve years 
ago. Look at the following figures, and judge of what 
we say. We give the dates of 1870 and 1880 in each 
case: First Ward, 14,463—17,939 ; Second Ward, 1,312 
—1,608; Seventh Ward, 44,818—50,066 ; Eighth Ward, 
34, 913—35,879 ; Ninth Ward, 47,609—54,596. Taking all 
the wards south of Fourteenth Street, we fied that their 
population in 1870 was 497,294, and in 1880, 541,726. 
The fact is, it matters not from what side you approach 
this question, the same result is reached. Even taking 
the whole city together, and including all religious 
bodies, Catholics, Jews, and all, we find that the church 
has fallen behind the population in its ratio of increase. 
Thus in 1830 there was a place of worship for each 1,853 
of the population; in 1840, one to 1.840: in 1850, one 
to 2,095; in 1860, one to 2,344; in 1870, one to 2,004: 
and in 1880, one to 2,468.’ 
REMEDY. 


(a) More brick and mortar. For, in the first place, there 
are not enough places of worship; and, in the second 
place, many of those existing are singularly inudequate 
for the object aimed at. That the Christian public has 
begun to recognize thisisa matter fur devout gratitude. 
That it has begun to act in this matter, witness the Mad- 
ison Memorial Chapel, the Cornell Memorial, the De 
Witt Memorial, the new Broome Street Tabernacle (the 
latter two of the New York City Mission and Tract Socie- 
ty), St. Augustine’s Chapel, and a few others. All the 
above are fine structures, well adapted to the work pro- 
posed. But what are they amongso many? And all the 
above named put together have not cost as much as 
several single ‘“‘ home churches.” But it is a grand be- 
gioning, and promises well for the future. 

(b) Mucn more flesh and blood. All the brick and mor- 
tar in the world will not build up a living church with- 
out flesh and blood to work in the same line. Rather 
give us more flesh and blood and less brick ard mortar, 
than more brick and mortar and less flesh and blood. 
We have already said, and we now repeat it, that the 
finest preacher in the world, placed in the Seventeenth 
Ward, without adequate support of lay helpers, male 
and female, whose time he, as leader, can command, 
would jrove a failure. There arc, to-day, as fine men 
in many of our mission ficlds as any in the ‘‘ home 
churches.” To prove this we have but to mention, 
among others, the names of Fagnani, Burr, Hoadley, 
McEwen, Elsing, and Judson. The preaching of such 
men should satisfy any congregation. But work 
among ‘‘ church non-thinkers” involves endless visiting, 
besides a hundred other lines of effort, much of which 
a preacher cannot possibly care for and remain a 
preacher. Buta good preacher he must be, for other- 
wise those brought to church by the visitors will not 
remain. Let it always be remembered that the “‘ church 
non-thinkers” read the same secular papers with church 
workers, in many cases go to the same lectures, and read 
from the same public libraries, and we will at once 
realize that they will not accept inferior preaching. 

In planting brick and mortar, and sapplying the cen- 
ters thus formed with paid workers, the aim of tbe pas- 
tor in charge should be threefold. Given a small 
congregation and Sunday-school to start wich, he should 
aim at : 

(a) Self-gorernment tn matters spiritual. This*means 
simply the training of converts for the position of 
church officers. No body of believers will ever flourish 
while perpetually held in leading-strings by the mother 
church or society. This is fundamental and indispen- 
sable for good work. 

(4) Self-teaching power. This means the development 
of converts so that the Sunday-school may depend on 
itself for teaching power, and not on the mother church 
or the general Christian public. This, too, is essential to 
any permanent success. A self-governing church with 
a Sunday-school taught and therefore s.anaged by out- 
siders is a work divided againsi itself. It cannot prosper. 

(c) Self-support. No body of believers will ever try 
to support their own ios'itutions if they are not al 
lowed any voice in their management. We therefore 
put this last. But the duty of self-cupport should be 
constantly and sirongly urged upon the people, and that 
irrespective of the fact tbat perhaps they can never be- 
come self supporting. Conditions in the city 
differ largely from those in the country. My own city 
mission church gives to day hundreds a year more than 
the church in Lrcokfield, Mass., to which | ministered 
before I came to New York, and yet the latter was self- 
supporting and the former is not. 

But totrain the body of believers in this threefold line of 
development is more than any man can do while being 
harassed hy the incessant visiting that must be constantly 
kept up in our d:solate dis'ricts in the city. There- 
fore it is that he needs many paid helpers. Should 
any one ask how large the force required for such work, 


' It may be a matter of news to many people that the popula. 
tion of New York City exceeds that of either Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine. Maryland, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, South Carolina, or 
Vermont, 
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I reply: A good staff of workers consists of a pastor, & 
competent layman (better, two), four competent lady 
visitors, and a good music-leader for popular work. 
With such a force, and a suitable building in which to 
work, grand results can be attained anywhere in this 
city. But all this costs money, and rightly. The work- 
ers are ready to-day. Is the money to be had? That is 
the question. 


THE HOME OF THE EXPOSITION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


EFORE taking the long journey to the ‘‘land of 
the magnolia” it seemed wise to learn a little about 
that land, and various sources were consulted for infor- 
mation. One of these gave some very simple facts about 
the State of Louisiana, from which we have taken the 
liberty to borrow. It is hard to realize how vast an area 
is included in the United States. Even the figures con- 
cerning any of the larger States stagger us. We all 
know that Louisiana is a State of considerable size, but 
how many realize that she has on the Gulf of Mexico a 
coast line of 1,256 miles? that north and south she in- 
cludes more than five degrees of latitude? We think of 
the State as one of our older ones, but we forget that 
La Salle explored it as far back as 1682, and that the 
city of New Orleans dates from 1782. The various 
changes of owners, first from the French to the Spanish, 
then back again to the French, and finally to the United 
States, have given great variety to the population and 
to the character of their life. The Indians scattered 
about in some of the parishes, as the counties are called, 
and the throngs of negroes who inhabit the State, add 
still other elements to the composite character of the 
people. 

No prairie in the West ever stretched out a flatter 
surface to the sky than those which are drained by the 
Mississippi and the lakes, or bayous, of Louisiana ; and 
their fertility is marvelous. Among the fruits that they 
produce are plums, figs, quinces, pears, cherries, grapes, 
oranges, papaws, persimmons, strawberries, lemons, 
limes, bananas, and pineapples. All the vegetables 
known to temperate climates thrive well, and walnuts, 
hickory trees, pecans, and oaks grow to great size. The 
country could be converted into one great garden were 
it all under cultivation. In the swamps millions of 
beautiful cypress trees send up thefr tall, graceful shafts, 
while unbroken forests cover great stretches of territory. 
The country is still so undeveloped that it abounds in 
game of al] kinds, so little disturbed that it is said by 
one writer, ‘‘I have seen gunners, a little farther north, 
tramping miles and miles te get a shot at birds found 
here feeding and jumping around seemingly in perfect 
security, for they are not molested by the sportsmen. I 
allude to such birds as robins, doves, flickers, reed-birds, 
field larks particularly, as they are very shy in the 
North. They do not fly away, but walk, and will leta 
person get within ten feet of them.” 

The State is so extensive that the products vary in 
different parts. South of New Orleans rice and sugar- 
caneabound. In a good season rice lands under proper 
cultivation yield as much as 15,000 pounds to the acre. 
There are about a dozen mills in the State for cleaning 
the rice. The yield per acre in the sugar plantations is 
about a hogshead of sugar, and fifty gallons of molasses. 
The sugar-making takes place in the Fall. Oranges 
grow abundantly in many sections of the State, but in 
the most prolific counties a single orchard will some- 
times yield $20,000 worth of fruit per annum. 

Another source of wealth to the State is an extensive 
salt mine, which is worked to great advantage, produc- 
ing a very pure quality of salt. The discovery of this 
mine was made during the Civil] War. It was known 
that salt springs existed on an island in the southwestern 
part of the State, and as the Federal blockade cut off 
the supply of salt, it was determined to make salt from 
these springs. In clearing them out a bed of rock-salt 
was discovered, to the great surprise and delight of the 
people. 

Much of the State is well adapted to grazing, and vast 
herds of cattle are raised. Among those who are engaged 
in this occupation is Mr. Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Jeffer- 
son owns an entire island, comprising about 9,000 acres, 
on which he grazes 5,000 head of cattle. Mr. E. E. 
Rapley, in his report to the Department of Agriculture 
on the soils and products of Louisiana, thus speaks of 
Mr. Jefferson's home : 


** There is on this island what is claimed, and I have no 


_Tight to doubt, the oldest orange grove in this country. 


Many of these trees are very large, some of them a foot in 
diameter. Mr. Jefferson now has eight orange groves, and 
raises an immense crop of oranges every year. There are 
over one thousand young and bearing pecamtrees. Also 
cherry, fig, peach, quince, mespilus, mandarins, lemons, and 
blue plums. The finest magnolias and live-oaks in the 
world grow on this island. The magnolia grows to an enor- 
mous size. Mr. Jefferson bas erected a palatial mansion on 
the elevation overlooking the lake, which, with its surround- 
iugs, makes it one of the most beautiful houses in the United 
States. Passing from his residence to his boat-house on the 
luke, you go through an avenue of stately live-oaks, a mag- 


nolia and orange grove. Seen from the summit of the bluff, 
the lake spreads out almost beneath the feet of the observer, 
while the gleam of its silvery surface closes the vists of the 
principal avenues Jeading from the house.’’ 


Such are the possibilities of the State where it was 
determined to hold not only a celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the exportation of cotton, but 
a great exposition where the products of a world might 
be displayed. One gets very little idea of what Loui- 
siana might display as he approaches the Crescent City. 
The long succession of swamps and prairies, of bayous 
and lakes, with the stunted palniettoes and half grown 
live-oaks, are rather depressing, especially in February, 
when but little new life is visible. It is only when the 
train draws up on the broad levee and one sees the in- 
numerable bales of cotton, casks of sugar and molasses, 
bags of cotton seed and cotton-seed meal, that the 
possibilities of the country dawn upon him. 

But before thinking of the commercial value of the 
place the stranger is struck with the peculiarities of this 
city seen for the first time. Long lines of steamers, with 
crown-capped smoke-stacks, and broad gang-planks sus- 
pended by tackling at the prow, are tied by their noses 
to the strong posts along the line. When they all blow 
their whistles together, as they did on Mardi Gras, the 
effect is deafening. Some are shrill; some are low; 
a few have musical whistles blowing a chord that is 
both curious and pleasant; and some whistle a marked 
do, mi, sol, do. It is a busy, bustling scene, with the 
loading and unloading of these giant boats; and if one 
had never seen negroes before, and never should again, 
he would receive the impression that they are the most 
industrious and diligent of mortals. Alas for the 
negro, we do see him again ! 

We cannot linger on the levees, fascinating as the 
shifting pictures are. A street-caris summoned. It is 
drawn by one mule and belabored by one brute. The 
driver seems to beat the inoffensive beast before him by 
force of habit, and without rhyme or reason. He is not 
angry ; he does not call him hard names or swear at 
him ; he is too polite—everybody here is polite. Ask 
a street gamin the way, and he touches his hat and 
replies. A policeman observes the same courteous man- 
ner. Politeness is marked in high and low, and makes 
one forgive a thousand otherwise vexatious things. 

The horse-car summoned, you would fain enter its 
arched entrance, guiltless, in this supposed warm cli- 
mate, of the hinged appendage known asadoor. But 
you must wait till it reaches a crossing, or else take a 
flying leap over an out-of-doors sewer. This surface 
drainage is most repulsive to those who are accustomed 
to having underground conduits. A sluggish stream 
coated with green slime, or turbid with mud, flowing 
through every street, is not a thing of beauty. And the 
thought that it must be carefully crossed on narrow and 
uncertain bridges adds terror to walking along the 
streets. It is the most common of occurrences to see a 
hat or a kerchief fly into one of these loathsome chan- 
nels, but it excites no more ire than it did in the little 
darky girl whose sun-bonnet blew in the other day. 
Without an ejaculation, she calmly fished it out, shook 
it, and put it on again, while we, who had only to look 
on, shuddered aloud. 

A short drive through the streets reveals one or two 
other characteristics of New Orleans—the golden-fruited 
trees peering over the garden fences, and certain tall 
wooden structures towering beside each house; some- 
times two of them ; sometimes one above the other, like 
gigantic old-fashioned ‘‘dasher” churns. They are 
painted green, or to harmonize with the house, though 
in old times they were made as gay a4 a barber's pole. 
These are the source of the water supply—the Croton, 
the Cochituate of New Orleans. Lake or river water is 
also to be found in some houses, but it is never used for 
washing or drinking. These roomy cisterns afford the 
purest and best that the sky can furnish ; and if, as in 
some cases, one cistern is walled in, and the cold winter 
rains alone are allowed to enter it, a delicious supply of 
clear cold water is insured for the summer's use. 

The city spreads out delightfully over the level land, 
so that a great many houses stand each in its own gar- 
den, the gardens being kept in perfect order. No dan- 
ger of smal] thieves stealing in to help themselves to an 
orange or arose! The gates are : ll locked, and the 
visitor must ring a bel] outside, and wait patiently til! 
the servant appears to let him in. This apparent inhos- 
pitality to the ‘‘ stranger without the gates” vanishes 
when the threshold is crossed and the guest is welcomed 
to that cordial and graceful hospitality for which New 
Orleans has long been famous. The houses have a truly 
Southern look. The foundations are pierced with air- 
holes; the roofs to the piazzas have ventilatora; and 
wherever a gallery can cling, a balcony perch, or a 
piazza embrace a house, there you have them. They 
give the most substantial houses a light and airy appear- 
ance, which is most attractive. 

The gardens, even at this time of the year, are beauti. 
ful. The beds are all made for the season ; the roses 
are in full leaf, and the earlier ones in bloom ; the vio- 
let Lorders are full of blossoms ; the lantanas and hardy 


jessamines in flower, while everywhere orange trees, 
with yellow fruit and fast-opening buds, add richness 
and sweetness. 

In going about the streets, one would think, to read 
the signs, that he was ina foreign city. The familiar 
names of Yankeeland are nowhere seen, but Spanish, 
French, and German crowd out the English. The 
French quarter of the city is as French in that respect 
as a city of France. The French market—the usual 
resort of all strangers, especially on Sunday morning, 
when it is at its briskest—has many a German as wel! 
as French name, while patient Indians, over whose head 
no title is written, sit squat upon the ground, and sel! 
their wares. 

New Orleans has several fine statues in her streets. 
The ones we most wanted to see satisfied our expecta. 
tions: the manly figure of General Lee looking down 
from his fluted column, and the quaintly beautiful 
statue of ‘“‘ Margaret,” with her arm about the little 
child. Itis said in pride by the people here that it is 
the first statue of a woman erected by any American 
city. A burly stranger from the far West, on hearing 
that remark, replied: ‘‘ Well, then, I say three cheers 
for New Orleans!” We echoed his words. This statue 
is Southern chivalry expressed in marble. 


GENERAL GORDON AS A PHILAN- 


THROPIST. 
By Mrs. Ameuia E, Barr. 


HERE has been a great deal written about the 
splendor of General Gordon’s military genius, but 
the moral side of his character presents aspects far more 
worthy of admiration. The brilliancy of the first made 
him a leader of men ; the purity and unselfishness of the 
latter, a helper of men. His Chinese life, so little 
known tothe public, except by the soubriquet which popu. 
lar acclamation added to his name, is yet better known 
than those wonderful! six years immediately following it, 
and which he always spoke of as ‘‘the happiest in his 
life.” Yet they were years of constant self-suppression 
and constant labor, though, owing to his extreme dislike 
of all publicity, the full extent of his missionary work 
among the outcasts of the Thames’s banks will never be 
fully known. 

In 1865 he went to Gravesend to superintend the con. 
struction of the Thames defenses, and among the 
wretched population burrowing on its muddy banks the 
religious side of his nature found an ample field for 
congenial work. It is of this period of his life Mr. 
Egmont Hake writes: ‘‘ He lived wholly for others. 
His house was school and hospital and almshouse, 
and far more like the abode of a missionary than a 
colonel of engineers. The troubles of all interested him 
alike. The poor, the sick, the unfortunate, were ever 
welcome ; and never did suppliant knock vainly at his 
door. His greatest delight was, however, in children ; 
and especially in boys employed on the river or the sea. 
Many of these he rescued from the mud of the Thames, 
and from the street gutter. He cleansed them, he clothed 
them, he kept them for weeks in his home. For their 
benefit he established evening classes, over which he 
himself presided, reading to and teaching the lads 
with as much ardor as if he were leading them to vic- 
tory. When ready for sea, he brought‘ his boys’ to 
London, and took them himself to ship-owners’ offices, 
until he found them suitable berths. No trouble was 
too great for this intelligently indefatigable benefactor 
of the neglected children. One day,” continues Mr. 
Hake, ‘‘a friend asked him why there were so many 
pins stuck into the map of the world which was over 
his mantelpiece ; and Gordon told him that the pins 
marked and followed the course of the boys on their 
voyages—that they were moved from point to point as 
his youngsters advanced, and that he prayed for them 
as they went, day by day. The light in which he was 
held by these lads was shown by inscriptions in chalk 
on the fances. A favorite form was ‘ God bless the 
Kernel.’ Aftera time his classes became so full that 
his house would no longer hold them ; then the boys 
were formed into ragged schools, and there he taught 
them in the evenings ; and a pleasant sight it was to 
watch the love and attention with which his wild schol- 
ars listened to him.” Thus he spent his ‘‘six happiest 
years "—in ragged schools, in hospitals, in workhouses 
or knee-deep in the river at work upon the defenses. 

No wonder that Gravesend went into mourning when 
another appointment—the beckoning.as it seemed to him, 
of a higher duty—called him tothe equatorial provinces 
of Egypt as their Governor, in place of Sir Samuel 
Baker. His duty there was to establish a line of posts 
through the enormous province, win the confidence of 
the tribes, promote peace arrong them, and, above all, 
check the traffic in slaves. Then he first visited Khar- 
toum ; but it was more than a thousand miles beyond 
it, at the Saubat River, that he began to see his way 
into the heart of the slave traffic, and the complicity of 
Egyptian officials with it ; and he not only seized the 
slave convoys, he also punished the traders. 

At Gondokoro his staff and his servants all fell ill 
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with the terrible fever and ‘lysentery incident to the 
climate. He was doctor, nurse, accountant, everything ; 
and though his efforts were constantly impeded by 
rascally officials and greedy slave-dealers, he worked on 
cheerfully and successfully. In eighteen months he 
had mapped the White Nile from Khartoum to within a 
short distance of Victoria Nyanza. He had given the 
slave trade of the White Nile a deadly blow. He had 
made peace among the tribes of the Nile Valley, opened 
up a water communication between Gondokoro and the 
Lakes, formed government districts with safe communi. 
cation between them, contributed a revenue to the Khe- 
divial exchequer, and this without a sbadow of oppres- 
sion. 

In 1877, at the urgent request of the Khedive, Gordon 
again went to Khartoum. In three days he gave away 
to the deserving poor of the city the £1,000 of his own 
money. It was at this time he disbanded 6,000 Bashi. 
Bazouk guards for habitually allowing slave caravans 
to pass. On his way to Darfour he rode alone inco the 
camp of 3,000 slave robbers near Dura, and after giving 
their leaders ‘‘ his ideas in choice Arabic,” he told them 
he would disarm and break them up. His undaunted 
courage cowed the ruffians; they sent in their submis- 
sion, and dispersed. There is a book called ‘* Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa.” It consists of Gordon's 
letters to his sister at this time, and it is a book well worth 
reading, if only for the unconscious revelation which 
it affordsof a feevidly religious and perfectly fearless 
seul. Every page is full of an intense fervor of love to 
God and man, of his desire to serve them, of his im- 
plicit trust in an overruling Providence, of his certainty 
of salvation through Christ Jesus. 

His heart was deeply interested in the suppression of 
the slave trade and the Christianization of Africa ; and 
early in January, 1884, he left his calm retirement in 
Jerusalem, and bastened, at the request of the King of 
the Belgians, to take the command of the anti-slavery 
expedition which was to be dispatched to the head- 
quarters of the Congo. But ere he could leave, the 
British Government again sought his aid and influence 
in the disturbed Soudan. 

All the events of this unfortunate mission are still fresh 
in the public mind ; but one supreme figure dominates 
the confused and bloody hubbub of this Egyptian ques- 
tion—that of Gordon, the hero aud the saint. Even 
little children had learned tolove him ; there was not an 
officer in the English army who did not revere him ; his 
name struck a spark of sympathetic admiration in every 
brave aud good heart throughout the civilized world. On 
every sea that girdles this earth ‘ his boys " have wept 
for him. 

When the citadel be had defended so bravely fell, 
and the spears of the Mahdi’s troops opened the gate of 
eternity for him, we may be sure he welcomed death as 
a friend. Many years ago he learned to look the last 
enemy in the face. A victim to angina pectoris, he was 
in constant peril. ‘‘ I may say | have died suddeniy over 
a hundred times,” he remarked in one of his letters, 
‘‘ but in these deaths I have never felt the least doubt 
of our salvation.” And so, patient and faithful, nobly 
doing his duty to the last, he has won through death 
the only prize he ever coveted—the crown of immortal 
life. 
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GLIMPSES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
FACE. 
By G. T. P. 


HE twentieth anniversary of Lincoln's second inau- 
guration has just passed. In another year, men 
born since his assassination will vote. So swiftly is the 
nation borne away from the wartime. Seeing Lincoln 
as I did, day after day, in the last year of the rebellion, 
in bis various moods, with underlying sadness shadowing 
his face perpetually, tpese anniversaries bring him near. 
I recall his stern and sorrowful look as he rode along 
the streets leading to the Soldiers’ Home, when he made 
that establishment his summer and early autumo place 
of rest. The season advancing, and the mornings being 
chilly, he would drive by (with the military escort, 
which bored him beyond measure, as he thought it 
superfluous), wrapped in a gray shawl, a garment which 
was by no means a thing of beauty. Repeatedly | 
watched him as he moved on, looking neither right nor 
left, absorbed in a depressing problem. The house in 
which Payne tried to assassinate Seward was in the route 
which he took in his morning and evening ride to the 
Home. He was an unspeaking picture of patient and 
painful devotion, a representative in his bearing and 
dress of the ‘‘ plain people.” 

He assumed cheerfulness with a constant regard to 
his sense of duty. A White House reception in those 
days was an odd mixture of the select, the elect, and the 
political camp-followers. Going to one of his receptions, 
having with me a young Virginia girl, whose father was 
convenien'ly but not excessively loyal, | noted the 
benignant smile with which he greeted the little royal- 
ist, bending to see her winning face, so far below his 
rugged countenance. ‘‘How you do this evening?” 


was his formula, mechanically repeated to others, ac- 
companied by a swing of the hand which he grasped 
and sent along with a jerk to give him a chanee for the 
next comer. A man with his trousers inside his boots 
was treated as attentively as the smart officer in his regt- 
mentals. Whatever pain was at work in his heart, Lin- 
coln brought sunshine into the hours of his reception. 
The White House host and the man muffled up in the 
shaw! seemed but remotely connected. 

Another side to the President was seen on a summer 
evening, calm and bright, when he sat on the south 
porch of the White House and watched the crowd who 
had come to hear the Marine Band give its weekly con- 
cert in the grounds, It was a strangely contrasted 
crowd, & few army men being conspicuous, while be- 
yond the moving throng, brightened with occasional 
uniforms, floated the haze which made the matter-of- 
fact Potomac seem dreamy, and Arlington Heights gates 
of the land of Beulah. The fighting in the Wilderness 
was golpg on. Already the long line of ambulances 
moving through the Washington streets told the story of 
the suffering and dying at the front. The anguish of 
uncertainty was plainly writtea on Lincoln's face, yet 
he showed himself to the people both to quiet them and 
to divert his mind, if possible, from thoughts which lay 
‘‘too deep for tears.” His eyes had a far-off look as 
they rested on the hills beyond the river, as if he longed 
to lift that vell of haze and see what fruit the Wilder- 
ness was yielding under the awful husbandry of war, 
When the music was over the crowd moved toward the 
balcony and asked foraspeech. The President rose, 
and simply said, ‘‘I call for three cheers for General 
Grant and the brave men under his command.” A 
demagogue could not have forgotten himself, with a 
Presidential election not far off, but Lincoln thought 
only of the terrible struggle in the Virginia thickets. 

His face on the morning of his second inauguration 
was a study. The day had been cloudy and threaten 
ing, and as we stood in the Virginia like mud fn front 
of the platform on which were yathered civic and mill- 
tary leaders and representatives of foreign governments, 
the crowd watched the clouds with almost superstitious 
interest. When Lincoln bent over to kiss the Bible after 
taking the oath of office, which was administered by 
Chief Justice Chase, the sunlight descended and the 
President's face shone ‘ as {t had been the face of an 
angel.” The light seemed at once a benediction and a 
promise, and it relfleved the somberness of the scene 
where a solemn-looking man uttered a solemn admonti- 
tion. This light came from without, but not long after 
Lincoln's face reflected the relief and the joy which 
followed Lee’s surrender. Then he came one evening 
to the window over the front porch to respond to the 
salutations of the rather tumultuous, because over. 
joyed, assembly. Holding a candle in one hand, he 
read from the manuscript in the other a speech care- 
fully prepared, running over with charity, and free from 
mean exultation. The flaring light of the candle made 
his face, framed in the window, seem plainer than 
usual, but its cheerful aspect gladdened eyes used to his 
depressed and wearled expression. 

I love to think of Lincoln, not as he lay dead in the 
Fast Ro om, or sat with a suffering look in his face 
while the Wilderness battles were in progress, or took 
his solitary ride to the Soldiers’ Home, but as he stood 
when the {nauguration oath was fresh on his lips, or in 
the window, greeting with sober counsel the excited 
and rejoicing people. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME. 


By HeLen CAMPBELL. 
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HY Margaret did it, she could not tell then, nor 
for years afterward. To hear grandmother's 
measured voice say to Dr. Phelps, ‘‘ Yes, she is a very 
good child ; she has given me very little trouble since 
she came to us,” and itmmediately feel that then, that 
moment, she must break loose—do something, anything, 
that would prove her to be a free and independent 
being. Her little white sun-bonnet hung in the passage- 
way between the old dining room and the library, 
grandfather's private room, where he sat now with a 
pile of papers before him. There always were papers 
before him, and if Margaret came too near him, as she 
sometimes did as she stole toward the book-shelves, he 
eaid, abstractedly, ‘‘ Not now, child, notnow,” without 
lifting his head. 

In grandmother's room it was as bad. The stuffed 
sofa at the foot of the bed, where she always sat in the 
morning, must be avoided just as carefully as the library 
table, for Madam Coolidge, as the townspeople called 
her, sat there rigid and inflexible, her work-basket and 
knitting, Pollock's ‘‘ Course of Time,” and Thomson's 
‘* Seasons” on the round table near it. This was for 
week days, but on Sunday “ Scott’s Commentary ” took 
their place, looked upon with deadliest animosity by 
Margaret, who read one of its chapters after the 
early tea, and then was haled away to bed by Randy 
an hour before the usual time. 


Randy was gaunt and lean with never-ending work, 
and silent as Madam Coolidge herself, but with a soft 
spot in her dry old heart for this old-fashioned child, 
who made no complaint and seemed to have no wishes 
nor fancies of her own. Randy remembered Margaret's . 
mother, who also had been an old-fashioned child, with 
a gleam, at times, of the Coolidge temper, and who had 
seemed always to have as little real place in the house 
as the second Margaret, who had no trace of her young 
mother save in the clear, dark eyes, with their direct 
and questioning gaze. Fixed routine ruled the house 
The Squire had married, late in life, nobody knew pre. 
cisely why, Miss Martha Pulsifer, long the mistress 0° 
a small private school, her one pleasure in which had 
been the constant formulating of new rules and revisine 
of old ones, the code at last reaching such length that {i 
really required a three years’ course to keepit. The 
same passion remained when she became mistress of 
the old Coolidge mansion, and the child that in time 
intruded itself in the silent dwelling was regarded chiefly 
as an interruption. The Squire loved it in dumb, un 
demonstrative fashion, and might even have roused 
enough to take active interest in the little life. Buta 
network of rules was woven about it from the begin- 
ning, and the one or two occasions on which he took it 
into his arms were made so wretched, first by fear that 
he should in some way break or otherwise damage the 
mysterious production, and last by the deep distrust 
with which he was viewed by both Madam Coolidge 
and Randy, that he ceased to make advances, and re 
treated permanent'y into the library. 

As the baby grew into childhood two points were 
impressed upon her; one, that her father must never be 
interrupted ; the other, that mother did not like kisses, 
and was most pleased when she was stillest. Yielding 
by temperament, there was seldom hint of revolt, and 
though Randy could have told her certain experiences 
that gave the clue to what afterward happened, Madam 
Coolidge had never slightest thought that her methods 
were hard or their results unnatural. It was a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky when the daughter, who had been 
at Deepmouth for a month or two, at the house of two 
old cousins with whom the Squire had always kept up 
some show of intercourse, failed to appear at the time 
set for her return, but sent instead a quiet little letter in 
which she announced her marriage to Lieutenant John 
Wentworth, who, on the eve of a long cruise, had so 
implored and beset her that she bad suddenly yielded. 
They came ‘n hand in hand one morning to the low- 
ceiled parlor, where Cousin Lucia sat knitting, and stood 
before her, and the old lady, who loved them both and 
knew what the girl's life had been, looked only mildly 
shocked as John said : 

““Parson Adams has just married us, Cousin Lucia, 
and I want you to take care of my wife when I am gone.” 

On the whole, when Madam Coolidge thought ft over, 
it was the best way. There had been no disturbance, 
nor would there be. Margaret stayed on with the old 
cousins, contented and happy as she had never been, 
quite unmindful of criticism, and pouring her new joy 
into long letters to the young husband in whose life she 
lived. 

She had gone home at last fora short stay, reproaching 


| herself in her unbroken happiness for her indifference, 


and with a vague hope that now, perhaps, things might 
be different. Life had so changed that it seemed as if 
change must be here also; but she found none. The 
old, inflexible routine was unaltered, and if human will 
had its way, there was no possibility of break. Mar- 
garet hardly heeded ft. Absorbed in a coming happi- 
ness, she sat for hours each day in the old summer. 
house, fashioning sma!! garments, and dropping them to 
look off to the mountain, a sense of rest and peace in its 
brooding shadows, and in every breath of the sweet air ; 
and here the messenger found her. There had been a 
sudden stir in the house when the Squire came up from 
the post-office with the letters. Madam Coolidge had 
looked strangely disturbed, and called for Randy, and 
Randy had wrung her great hands and looked from the 
window to the garden. 

‘‘ T'll tell her,” she said at last ; ‘‘ there ain't anybody 
else to do it, as I see.” 

Madam Coolidge nodded, and sat there silent, looking 
at the Squire as he walked up and down, while Randy 
went out to the summer. house. 

“ The dew’'s falling,” she said. 
in, Miss Margaret.” 

Margaret laughed. 

** Dew at five o'clock in a July afternoon, you foolish 
Randy 

Then her face changed. 

‘‘ Something has happened,” she said. 
What is it ?” 

‘* Come into the house, my lamb,” Randy said, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘* He’s dead and drowned.” 

Margaret made nosound. She looked for a moment 
in Randy’s face, then sank slowly down, with a face so 
like death that the helpless Squire thought it so as he 
answered Randy’s frantic call. They carried her in 
and laid her on her own bed, but she gave no sign. 
The night was long, but at daybreak there were two 


* You'd better came 
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births—the baby Margaret into the earth-world, the 
mother Margaret into that other world nearer than we 
know, where the hampered, perplexed, struggling life 
ends and real life begins. 

Determined to do her duty thoroughly, it still struck 
Madam Coolidge as almost an impertinence in Provi- 
dence to once more thrust upon her the oversight of a 
child when she had supposed such experience tafely 
ended. But the duty was done, ard the baby grew, 
any mothering that it received coming from Randy, 
who silently worshiped it. But one effect of the ex- 
perience remained with Madam Coolidge—a rooted dis- 
like to the few remaining members of the Wentworth 
family, and a determination that Margaret should never 
run such risk as her mother had done. As soon as old 
enough she should be sent to school. In the meantime, 


_no child could have made her less trouble. She obeyed 


every rule, learned her lessons with an case and speed 
that amazed Madam Coolidge, and left her the moment 
they ended. What she did in the intervals was never 
questioned. Randy had her in charge, and so long as no 
disturbance was made there was no occasion for ques- 
tion. Only Randy saw the moments of revolt when 
Margaret, with stifled cries and sobs, said she hated 
everything and couldn't bear to live any longer, while 
Randy sat in silence, patting her with her great hand 
and making no comment when the scene ended. Grand- 
mother never suspected, and grandfather had no time 
for suspicion or anything else but the constant polishing 
of verses, which, polish as he might, would never be 
poems. He recited them now and then as he walked 
up and down the library, his hands behind him, bis 
white hair combed straight back, the crimped ruffles of 
his shirt and his white waistcoat making bim look like 
a dignified and reserved pouter pigeon. Margaret 
walked beside him, her fair little head barely reaching 
his elbow, and her hands also clasped behind her. She 
admired her grandfather, considering him as a poet 
only inferior to Shakespeare, whose acquaintance she 
had made at six, turning over the leaves of an illus. 
trated edition, and lingering longest at ‘‘ The Tempest.” 
She read it before slie could pronounce the names of 
any of the characters, and told the story over and over 
to the patient Randy. 

** Some day I’m going to see them all,” she said each 
day, and Randy nodded in silence. 

To-day Shakespeare and every other resource had 
failed. She had watched in the wood-house chamber, 
where the butternuts were kept, hopirg that, as often 
happened, a squirrel would creep in from the roof and 
carry them one by one to some hiding-place under the 
eaves, stopping now and then to eye the motionless little 
figure near the trap-door through which she climbed 
from the ladder below. There were none to be seen. 
Strawberries were ripe, and no squirrel of any mind at 
all would eat nuts when berries were to be had. Mar- 
garet scrambled down again, and walked slowly around 
the house, looking down the terrace paths winding to 
the street below. Chestnuts, oaks, and elms made a 
mass of foliage through which the sun only flickered 


’ here and there. At the north side were two butternut 


trees and a spreading black walnut, whose spicy nuts 
Margaret tucked away in her drawers with the feeling 
that their perfume held something foreign and unusual 
that deserved special care. 

Ninety years the house had stood there, and in none 
of them had anything ever been thrown away or de- 


“stroyed. The row of fire buckets still hung in the hall, 


on the paper of which were hosts of little red angels 
with brown wings, and on the landing was the old clock 
that had marked the hours for five generations of Cool- 
idges. It was one of the three things that Margaret 
dreaded, with a terror that she never told. It was only 
at moments. The steady tick might go on unnoticed 
fora week or amonth. Then Margaret, lingering on 
the landing, would find her eyes fixed on the little pane 
of glass in the door, through which she saw the long 
pendulum swinging slowly back and forth. What held 
her eyes she could never tell, but they fastened there 
till the pendulum seemed to swell and the tick grow 
loud as the old church bell, and she felt that in one mo- 
ment more the door would fly open and something hap- 
pen—who could tell what? Then she cried out, and 
tlew to Randy, who received her in her great apron and 
let her hide her head till the panic was over. It always 
happened then, that, unless the day were too stormy, 
Margaret stole out through the garden, with its formal 
beds of sweet, old-fashioned flowers, past the decaying 
graperies and the dilapidated summer-house, down the 
path to the meadow. Here were terraces, too, once the 
pride of the whole town, but overrun now with matted 
vines and shrubs, and on the second one grew two great 
elins, the graceful branches falling in such fashion that 
they made an oval frame in whose setting one saw the 
green meadows, the mill-pond and the winding stream 
that fed it, and, beyond, the mountain with its shifting 
shadows and its brooding quiet. Margaret needed all 
the quiet it had to give, for half way to the meadow was 
her second terror—the family tomb, crumbling like 
everything clse, built into the side of the hill and 


crowned with strange growths found nowhere else. To 
sit down opposite it on the projecting roots of a hem- 
lock tree that carpeted the space with its spicy needles, 
and gaze steadily at the door studded with great nails, 
and having three little heart-shaped openings near the 
top, bad a horrible fascination. Randy had told her all 
the names of the dead-and-gone Coolidges, and Marga- 
ret, with her eyes fixed on the openings, thought of each 
one, till at last eyes seemed to answer hers, and whis- 
pers come to her, and she fled silently and swiftly back 
to Randy again. What connection there was between 
clock and tomb and the old herb-room at the head of the 
garret stairs she did not know. The garret itself was 
her delight. She knew every article in it, from the foot- 
stoves and spinning-wheel to the barrel of old Parson 
Coolidge’s forgotten sermons ; but as twilight came on 
she turned to watch the herb-room door as she watched 
the other terrors, certain that it held something myster'i- 
ous and unknown, and stealing pust it at last, when she 
had looked till looking longer was unbearable, with 
dilated eyes, and hands so cold that Randy, as she rubbed 
them, shook her head and felt that the child was marked 
fc. an early grave. But in spite of this morbidness, 
born of silence and repression, and the tumult of inward 
forces she had no voice to describe, the afr and sunshine 
she loved held healing for her, and she lived a double 
life, both equally unknown to the preoccupled old 
people. 

Before Margaret was nine years old she knew the face, 
and name, and all that Randy could tell her, of every 
man, woman, and child that entered the decorous old 
church on the hill. Randy seldom went there. Her 
place was the white meeting-house on the Common, 
and as Margaret was allowed, now and then, to go there 
with her, she came to feel acquainted with the whole 
village. 

“You hadn’t ought to be so curious, Margaret,” 
Randy would say, checking herself suddenly in the 
midst of details as to who Abel Lamson married, or how 
it happened that Toby Pettis had but one leg. 

‘* I’m not curious ; I only like to think about them all. 
When I get big I shall go and see them,” Margaret an- 
swered, and when on questioning. Why her grand- 
motber never went among them she did not ask. That 
seclusion was the only thing for a Coolidge she took for 
granted, but listened to Randy, her clear eyes seeming 
to draw out everything that bad been locked away most 
securely, while holding assurance as powerful that the 
trust would never be violated. But she longed to see for 
herself at last; not only the life about her, but the 
larger life that waited somewhere, and must be hers, 
some day—who could tell when ? 

Margaret turned from the terrace and went into the 
north parlor, following for a time the fortunes of vari- 
ous ladies and gentlemen who wandered over the land- 
scape paper on the walls, and for each of whom she had 
astory. Even this palled at last, and she stole into the 
library, where grandfather paced up and down, mur- 
muring over lines and sbaking his head impatiently at 
defective rhymes. Dr. Phelps’s sulky stood at the back 
gate. Madam Coolidge was a chronic case. Nobody 
knew precisely what ailed her, but Dr. Phelps came 
once a week and sat for an hour, giving the news in so 
decorous & manner that nobody could have dreamed of 
calling it gossip. The door was open, and Margaret 
leaned against it and listened, fixing her clear, brown 
eyes on the weather-beaten old man as he talked. What 
was he saying ? 

“The Dukes down by the swamp’ No business 
there! Somebody ought to order them off. Hard 
cases—a bad lot.” 

She had read of dukes. They were magnificent peo- 
ple, in Shakespeare chiefly, though grandfather had said 
that they lived in England now, and in other places, too. 
Was it possible that some of them had come to Edge- 
ton, and were to be seen ? 

Nobody ever went to the swamp lying at the north 
of the village, and around which a road wound to the 
mountain. Punk Hole was in the middle of it; a deep, 
well-like space of clear water, which the villagers called 
bottomless, and over which the will-o’-the-wisps danced 
at night. Margaret bad seen them once, as they drove 
home from Woodstock late in the evening, and shud- 
dered in silent terror as she looked. Now she listened 
eagerly, for Dr. Phelps held out a little cluster of fragile 
flowers, and Madam Ceolidge, whose one expressed 
pleasure was in wild flowers, called to her to bring the 
little vase from the stand in the north parlor. 

‘*From the very edge of Punk Hole,” the Doctor was 
saying, as she came back, ‘‘and that Dukes child 
skipped among the hummocks as if she had been born 
amongthem. She says there is just one spot where they 
grow. I have never seen them here before, but always 
went to Breakneck for them.” 

Margaret looked at the shadowy little flowers as the 
Doctor placed them tenderly in the glass. Of couse it 
was natural that a duke’s child should be able to find 
what nobody had ever found before. 

“What are they ?” she asked, timidly. 

* Arethusas, child,” Dr, Phelps's big voice answered. 


“** Arethusa arose from her couch of snows.’ Did you 
ever hear of her? She’s worth your acquaintance—the 
lady of the snows. Your cheeks look too much to-day 
as if you belonged to her.” 

Margaret shrank away. Comment on herself before 
grandmother always distressed her. She leaned against 
the window, wondering again about this duke, and heard 
the talk go on till roused again by the words: 

“Yes, she is a good child; she has never given us 
any trouble from the beginning.” 

And then came that sudden, inexplicable flood of de. 
sire for something different. She snatched her sun 
bonnet, and in a moment stood on the porch of the back 
kitchen. Ob, to go without it! To be tanned and 
freckled and everything else considered most ruinous ' 
She meant to be bad anyway. Why not have the addi 
tional flavor of going bareheaded ? Discretion prevailed. 
To go out without it would mean being called back at 
once. She tied it on slowly, with an impatient little 
jerk of the strings, then crept out, and walked soberly 
down through the garden. At the foot of the hill, be- 
fore the turn into the meadows, a path Jed across a corn- 
field, and to the foot of another hill where the State's 
Prison stood, its dark walls frowning down on the mill 
brook and the cattle feeding near it. Long ago, as she 
looked up to the narrow windows, a prisoner had waved 
his handkerchief to her, and since then Margaret had 
spent hours watching them. Slie had read the story of 
Silvia Pellico in an old ‘“‘ Penny Magazine,” and her 
head was full of what might be endured by the unhappy 
prisoners shut in by the thick walls. Once she had 
even asked grandmother if Randy might not take her 
there, because it might comfort the prisoners to see a 
child, but Madam Coolidge had looked astonished, and 
said : ‘‘ Whatdo you know about prisoners? Don't be 
silly, Margaret,” and there was nothing more to be said. 

To day she barely looked up as she skirted the hil! 
and came out presently on the old road to the mount 
ain, bordered for some distance by little houses lived in 
by people who worked in the factory at the upper vil 
lage. She ran till they were all passed and the turn in 
the road came, where, by crawling under the bars of « 
fence, a path showed itself leading straight down to the 
swamp. Wild cherries and elderberry bushes grew so 
thickly against the fence that nobody could see the path. 
She would never bave known it was there if little Tom 
Culligan, who brought raspberr.es, bad not told her, in 
an ever-to-be-remembered conversation, interrupted by 
grandmother at the most interesting part. He had come 
from the swamp, had even thrown a stone into Punk 
Hole, and had begun to tell of a house on the other side, 
long ago forsaken by the Kanucks who had tenanted it. 
Should she ever see him again and hear the rest ? 

Margaret ran down the path without a shadow of fear. 
She hardly kaew herself. The pines whispered over 
her head, and the thick carpet of needles on which she 
stepped deadened her footfall. Never had there been 
anything so silent. There was not even a bird note or 
the chirp of a grasshopper. The wild grapes were in 
blossom, and the delicious sweetness scemed almost like 
a voice, as the wind brought it to her from the thickets 
below. She had taken off her sun-bonnet and hung it 
on her arm, and now, as the wood opened, and she could 
see across the swamp to the pines on the other side, she 
stood still and listened. Something was moving there. 
The bushes parted, and a child a little older than her- 
eelf appeared there, her black hair flying, and a red hand- 
kerchief tied about her neck. She looked critically at 
the hummocks near her; then jumped from one to an- 
other fearlessly, till near the edge of the Hole itself, 
where she stooped to gather something. Margaret 
watched her, absorbed in conjecture. This must he the 
duke’s child, and perhaps this ragged dress was only to 
disguise her real rank. Dr. Phelps seemed to know it, 
but then he knew everything. People had to tell him 
everything, whether they wanged to or not. Miranda, 
in the “‘ Tempest,” was not ragged, but that was because 
Ariel or Caliban could bring her anything she wanted. 
Perhaps this child could have better things if she liked. 
Now, if ehe could only speak to her! She must. There 
might never be such another chance. But how? Fer. 
dinand called Miranda ‘“‘ noble mistress” and ‘‘ admired 
Miranda,” but neither seemed just what was best. 

The question settled itself. The child had filled her 
hands, and now, as she rose and turned suddenly, saw 
Margaret, and, after a long look, called : 

** What do you want? Who are you ?” 

“T'm Margaret, and I want you.” 

** What for ?” 

“Only to see you.” 

The child hesitated. 

** Come here,” she called at last. 

*‘IT can’t. Idon’t dare. I should fall in.” 

“No, you won’t. Do the wayI do; jump right on 
the hummocks, They’re hard. I'll come part way.” 

Margaret jumped recklessly. It was all part of the 
general iniquity, and even if she fell in it could make 
matters no worse. But the first hummock was firm. 
She sprang to another, and found herself still on solid 
ground. With each jump she gained confidence, The 
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child had paused, and her black eyes watched her ap | up and met her look of mingled consternation and awe, 
provingly, while Margaret's grew more and more full of he gazed for & moment and then laughed aloud. The 


pleasure. At last they were side by side. 
mock trembled under the double load, but she did not 
care. She held the child's hand, and looked at her re- 
joicingly. 

‘ Are you really the duke’s liltle daughter ?” she eaid, 
with a wonder at ber own daring in clinging toa creat- 
ure 80 distinguished, ‘‘ Oh, I'm so sorry for you to be 


shut up down here. Perhaps there is a Caliban to help | 
you, though ; the other duke had a Caliban, you know. | 


Has your father ?” 
Ben, you mean. 
He's in the prison.” 
‘*Oh, well, then be can't do you any harm, can he? 
Aren't you glad ? Did Ariel put bim there? I never 
thought there might be an Ariel here. Is there? CanlI 
see him ?” 


But who told you there was Ben ? 


The bum- | old woman turned her little twinkling eyes, set in smoke- 


reddened rims, resting without surpcise or interest on 
the new-comer. . Margaret shrank back. The man’s face 


ered with close curls of black hair, and flashing white 
teeth in the full mouth whieh gave plain indicatioa of 
its owner's grossness. Margaret felt that something was 
wrong, yet moved nearer as he beckoned to her. 

‘‘What are you doing here?’ he sald. Where did 
you ‘light from ?” 

His voice was deep and pleasant, and Margaret, a little 
reassured, answered 

‘*] came over because | wanted to see you.” 

The man laughed again. 

‘* That’s a good one. Who sent you ?” 

‘*Nobody ; I just came. You see, I never saw a 


Margaret’s cheeks had grown pink, and hereyesshone. duke, and 1 wanted to, so much. Did you get ship 


This was an enchanted Jand, and her dreams were truc, 
after all. The child looked at her curiously. 

“ There's Abram,” she said ; ‘‘do you mean Abram ? 
I shouldo’t think you'd want to see him. Ain't you 
afraid ?” 

‘‘ Not if he’s good as he used to be,” Margaret said. 
“Can 1? Will you take me to him 

The girl laughed, and looked at Margaret in wonder. 

‘Come along,” she said. You're queer. I'd knock 
anybody else into the Hole that asked so many ques- 
tions. Who sent you ?” 

‘‘ Nobody,” Margaret said. came. I wanted to 
talk to you. Your name isn’t Miranda too, is it ?” 

“No; it's Meg. Now goeasy. The bummocks here 
are shaky.” 

Margaret followed her lead. ‘The water rose and fell 
uader every motion. Jack-in-the-pulpits, taller than 
any she had ever seen, were in great clumps between 
the hummocks, but she resisted the temptation to reach 
after come, and followed steadily. Then came no longer 
water, but mud—black, slimy mud—between her and 
the firm ground toward which she jumped. Meg caught 
her, for one foot had slipped and sunk deep. Margaret 
drew it out and looked at it recklessly. Nothing so 
awful had ever becn seen by grandmotlher’s eyes, and it 
should not be ecen. She rubbed it off on the grass first, 
and then with handfuls of leaves, till the worst was 
disposed of, and Margaret gave a little skip as she looked 
down at her small legs—one in snowy white, the other 
hopelessly black. 

‘‘T don't care, unless {t should make the dukeangry,” 
she said. 

‘* He isn’t here,” Meg answered ; ‘‘and you'd better 
be glad he isn't. Come along, and if granny tries to 
drive you off don’t you mind—you can run,” 

Margaret hesitated, but it was too late. Already they 
were in the shadow of the lonely house, and in another 
moment Meg had pulled Margaret in, and she stood in 
amazement too great for terror. Atits best the dwelling 
had been only a low, cramped tenement of threc rooms, 
in which shiftless and helpless Martin Smith had packed 
away the tribe of little Smiths that, as they grew up, 


made haste to seek a living in some more promising | God or man. 


wrecked ? and is that the reason you have to stay in this 
dreadful place 

‘* She's foolin’ you,” the old woman said, reaching for 
a stick near her. ‘‘ Meg’s sether on. There's some- 
thing under it.” 

The man’s face darkened. 

‘Tell what you've come for, or it'll be the worse for 


a little boy or a gal.” 

Margaret had grown very pale, but stood her ground. 
Ferdinand had been threatened dreadfully when he was 
tirst tossed on the island, and Prospero had been as un- 
kind as be was afterward kind. Perhaps this duke 
behaved in the same way, and it was the custom of all 
dukes. Perhaps he did not know about Prospero, 
and ought to be told, and Margaret began in her soft 
little voice : 

‘*T'll tell you all about it. There is an island far off, 
oh ! very far off, in an ocean where it storms awfully 
almost all the time, and this other duke lived there, and 
had a beautiful daughter.” 

‘**T’ll be hung if she ain't tellin’ a fairy tale,” sald the 
man. ‘‘She’scrazyasaloon. Well, go ahead. Let's 
hear what came of it ?"’ 

Margaret leaned against the door and wenton. Meg 
crouched on the floor near her and listened silently ; the 
cripple dragged himself back to the fire and stared at 
her ; and the old woman, after a contemptuous grunt or 
two, relighted her pipe, and bent forward as before. 


‘‘ When the Doctor said the duke’s child had Erought | graced yourself for life. You have been 


him the flowers,” Margaret ended at last, ‘‘I knew by 
what he said that you were in trouble. Of course you 
are not that very same duke, only it seemed so for a little 
while ; but I wanted to see you and tell you how sorry 
I was for you.” 

She had forgotten fear, or anything but her desire to 
help, and the man looked at her with another laugh, that 
ended in almost a groan. 

‘* I wish more folks had been of your mind,” he said, 
‘but I sha’n’t forget what you took me for. I'm a 
Duke, sure enough, but it ain't your kind. It’s a kind 
you'd better keep away from, for we're past helping by 
We don't want it, neither, any more than 


spot. Long ago Martin had been gathered to his fathers, | folks want to give it, so we're suited all round. Take 


at which time Mrs. Martin, who bad at one meal never | her off, Meg, an’ don’t let her come here again. 


We're 


known with any certainty where the next was to come | the devil's own, an’ if you don't believe it, go home an’ 
from, walked over to the poor farm and took possession ask your folks. Run now !” 


there, with a cheerful sense that at last was a place where, 
whatever might happen, three meals a day of something 
were, at least, certain. 

Since then wandering Kanucks had taken up tempo- 
rary quarters there, but abounding muskrats were not 
suflicient compensation for being at such distance from 
all chance of companionship, and a few wecks generally 
ended their occupation. Month by month mold and 
damp and all unteen and potent forces had worked 
their will, and Margaret, as she looked about the narrow 
room, smoke-grimed and cobwebbed, the plaster cling- 
ing in patches here and there, the window-frames stuffed 
with rags where glass should have been, was conscious 
only of something so miserable, so beyond any possi- 


bility her little life had ever known, that she could not 


understand how human beings bore it for a moment, and 
a duke above and beyond all. Wasthat ahuman being 
on the floor—that creature, twis'cd and misshapen, his 
great head set deep in his shoulders, and his slow, un- 
winking eyes fixed on hers? It was Caliban | and she 
stood in breathicss terror, returning the look, till the 
great mouth opened, and a hoarse laugh ceme from it. 

‘* Can't you never be quiet ?’ a cracked and quavering 
voice cried, alming a blow that the figure dodged ; and 
Margaret looked toward the speaker, an old woman 
sitting on a block before the fire,aclay pipe in her 
mouth, her wisp of gray hair matted and uncombed, and 
a red shawl crossed in front and tied behind over a 
ragged dress. Near her, on another block, sat a man 
scraping a muskrat skin, and at his side, on the floor, 
was a 5 ounger one asleep. 

That's father,” Meg said. ‘‘I didn’t know he had 
come.” 

Margaret’s eyes were fastened on him, and as he looked 


He shook the stick threateningly, tut there was no 
threat in his eyes. 

“Are you very wicked ?” Margaret said, her clear 
eyes fixed steadily on his. 

‘Goin’ to hell full tilt, they say ; down hill an’ cross 
lots, too, an’ the sooner the better. Now, run, I say, an’ 
don't come within smell o’ sulphur again, or I'll let loose 
on ye.” 

“*Come,” Meg said. 
if you don't.” 

Margaret turned slowly, pity and sorrow still strug- 
gling in her little mind, and followed Meg, crossing the 
swamp once more and looking back, as she touched firm 
ground again, to the shadow of the great trees half hid- 
ing the thin blue thread of smoke from the crumbling 
chimney. 

“You may have the flowers,” Meg said, filling her 
hands with the arethusas ; ‘‘I don’t want ’em.” 

‘TI want to give you something,” Margaret answered, 
“but I haven’t got anything but my handkerchief and 
my carnelian ring. Can you wear the ring ?” 

Meg slipped it on her grimy little finger, and laughed 
with pleasure as she saw how it fitted. 

can get anothersome time,” Margaret said. ‘‘ Good- 
by, Meg. I don’t suppose I ever shall run away again, 
and so I sha’n't see you. I won't everforget you. If 
they would only let me, I'd—” 

Margaret stopped. It was no use even to think of 
coming again, much less that Meg might come to her. 
She climbed the hill, turning as the path narrowed. 
Meg was still standing there, and she was crying. Mar- 
garet looked a moment, her heart full of sympathy, but 
as she called, ‘‘I won't forget, Meg! I won't ever for- 
get!” Meg rushed away and was lost in a thicket of 


‘* He'll be after us in a minute 


—- 


alder. Margaret walked on, too lost in thought to dread 


meeting any one. 


a handsome one—brilliant black eyes, a head cov- 


Her sun-bdonnet still hung on her 
arm, but she did not remember to put iton. Something 
must be done, and she ran faster and faster. Grand 
father sometimes listened to her, and he must listen now. 
‘“* Poor sinners, going down to hell,” the minister had 
sald only last Sunday, of the heathen he was preaching 
about. ‘‘Ob, my brethren! What will be your con. 
demnation if one soul suffers through your neglect !” 
Randy had explained it all to her. It meant all the 
wicked people everywhere. Margaret wondered why 
God had chosen to make them wicked, but if he had, 
of course people must do all they could about fit. Her 


cheeks burned. This was just as bad. The duke had 
said he was going to the same place, and, of course, he 


hell. 


> you,” he said. ‘* We don’t thiak nothin’ of choppin’ up | Margaret herself. 


| 


could be stopped. Margaret burst into the library—such 
an entrance as had never before been made—and Madam 
Coolidge, who stood there with a somewhat anxious 
face, sank into a chair and gasped with horror as she 
saw the disreputable little figure, usually so spotless. 

‘Grandfather !” Margaret cried. ‘‘ Oh, grandfather ! 
I want you to do something quick before the duke goes 
Come right back with me, and I'll show you 
the way.” 

‘* Where ?” the old Squire said, roused out of all pos- 
sibility of evasion, and meeting the demand as simply as 


‘Down in Punk Hole, grandfather. I’ve been right 
to the edge of everything, and I’ve been to the duke’s 
house and seen every one of them. Come!” 

The Squire actually reached out his hand for the 
white beaver hat on the secretary, when Madam Cool 
idge’s voice arrested him. 

“Mr. Coolidge, if you have not gone stark, raving 
mad, as that child is, you will sit down and let me find 
out what she has been doing.” 

The old Squire dropped into the nearest chair, and 
looked at his wife. 

“Come here, you wicked child,” pursued Madam 
Coolidge. ‘‘ What did you run away fer ?” 

“* Because | was tired of everything, and wanted some- 
thing different.” 

Madam Coolidge gasped again. She bad never wanted 
anything «'fferent, and why should this defiant and 
shameless grandchild, in whom the Wentworth blood 
was evidently discovering itself, and who faced her 
with a look she had never seen ” 


‘““ Wicked little girl!” she said. ‘ You have dis. 


people 
that nobody ever goes near, or ought to, and ery body 
in town will know it.” 

‘I want grandfather to go and help them,” persisted 
Margaret. 

“Don't ever let me hear such a word again,” said 
Madam Coolidge, in astonished displeasure. ‘‘ Nobody 
helps such people. They ought to be in prison, every 
one of them. Go up to your room and go to bed.” 

‘‘T want somebody to help them! Somebody must 
help them |!” Margaret cried, bursting at last into a pas- 
sion of sobs, that brought in Randy from the passage. 
way, where she had been lingering anxiously. Mar. 
garet ran to her, and threw her arms around her. 

‘ You will, Randy !’ she cried. 

‘Take her away,” Madam Coolidge said, severely. 
“*T don’t know what's gotinto the child. She must be 
going to be sick.” 

Randy lifted Margaret and carried her upstairs, 
bathed her hot face, and undressed her gently. 

‘Tl fix it some way,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you fret so, 
my lamb. Just be good now, an’ I'll fix it.” And Mar. 
garet, soothed by the promise, drank aglass of milk, and 
presently fell asleep from sheer exhaustion, to toss rest 
lessly from side to side and cry out, until Randy laid 
down by her and patted her with her great haad into 
(juiet. 

Margaret wandered restlessly about the house the 
next day, waiting for the afternoon, in which she took 
it for granted Randy would go with her, following her 
about till that ancient maiden was half beside herself. 
One excursion led at last to the back gate, where the 
butcher's wagon had stopped, and as Kandy turned over 
the pieces of lamb distrustfully, Margaret started as he 
eald 

‘**There’s one good riddance for the town. Them 
Dukeses cleared out at daylight, bag an’ baggage, an’ 
not much o’ either. They'll be back next year, 1 
shouldn't wonder, about the time Ben's time fs out.” 

Margaret burst into crying,and ran into the house. 
and Madam Coolidge, after a question or two, and an in 
dignant sniff. as Margaret cried, ‘‘ They've gone, and 
now we can't ever do anything’” set her lips firmly in a 
look the Squire kaew meant ection. 

A month later Margaret, who since that eventful day 
had never seemed quite the same, found herzelf, with 
only a week of warning, and divided between expecta- 
tion and resentment, seated by Randy in the old stage 
coach, and as the driver cracked his long whip and the 
horses broke into a quickly checked gallop, looked her 
last for many a day on the old house and the village 
under the mountain, 
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MIDDLE LIFE. 
By Ciara B, TROWBRIDGE. 


; poee, my soul, the radiant eastern windows: 
Bright they were with beams of early dawn, 
But the sun has climbed the middle heaven, 
All has lost the freshness of the dawn. 


Earth stands waiting in the hush of noonday, 
Sends a prayer for strength amid her task : 

Teaches us who, like her, bear the burden, 
Richer aid in deeper need to ask. 


Open then the portals facing westward ; 
Let the heaven-sent breezes sweep away 
All regret for youth and childhood vanished, 
All thy dread of age and grim decay. 


When the roses fade and lilies wither, 
Pluck the amaranth’s unfading bloom ; 
When the lark’s song dies in highest heaven, 


THE KIST AND THE SILLER. 


HERE is an admirable bit of serio-comedy by 
Christopher North, in which the taming of the 
shrew is re-enacted within the precincts of a humble 
Scottish home. The master of the house, a cobbler, 
if my memory serves me aright, after a long expe- 
rience of slights and scolding, effectually reduces his 
termagant companion from unmannerly supremacy to 
abject submission by the simple expedient of capturing 
from her the ‘‘ key ®f the kist an’ the siller.” Hence- 
forth the perturbed stream of domestic life flows on 
without a ripple, though, alas! the suddenly emanci- 
pated serf develops into an unreasonable despot. Still, 
there is calm, and the scepter of household authority, ty- 
pified by the key, is firmly grasped by the head of house. 
Observation, comparison of views, thought on the 
subject, will convince the observer that both the pleas- 
ure and the pain of home life are more dependent than 
many fancy on the question of money. Neither hus- 
band nor wife has a right to control the key of the ex- 
chequer. It belongs to both. 

Community of interests in marriage, equal responsi- 
bility, mutual respect, the harmonious adjustment of 
reciprocal obligations, and the fine sentiment of defer- 
ence and courtesy which inheres in the best civilization, 
forbid the debtor and ‘creditor system in home finan- 
ciering. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that a wise, fair, 
and clearly understood policy in pecuniary matters is, 
in the long run, the best economy, many peisons go 
blundering on, year after year, hurting not themselves 
only, but their children and society, through their sin- 
gularly short-sighted management of the moncy ques- 
tion in its bearing upon practical, every-day life. 

The theory of marriage as laid down in the highest 
attainable manual of jurisprudence, the Bible, is that fhe 
twain, united by a sacred tie, are one flesh. The husband 
is to love and cherish his wife, as the Lord the church ; 
the wife is to reverence her husband. Can human lan- 
guage do more to make plain the dignity and beauty of 
the sacred relation voluntarily entered into by two im- 
mortal beings ? 

Probably not one bridegroom in a thousand, standing 
proudly at the altar with the woman of his choice, 
would believe the thing possible were some trutb-telling 
prophet to whisper to him, ‘‘ In one, or in two, or in 
five years, your wife will want money for needful ex- 
penses, personal to herself, or for your common advan- 
tage and comfort, and will shrink from asking you for 
it, lest you should upbraid her for extravagance or chide 
her for folly.’’ 

What a blush would mount to the cheek of an ingen. 
uous, well-meaning young man at such an aspersion ! 
Quick to resent it, his instinctive exclamation would be 
that of Hazael: ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this?” Nevertheless, in half the homes in the coun- 
try, because the husband holds the funds and the wife 
must ask for ber share, there is exasperation, there is 
false shame, there is undreamed-of distress. And the 
trouble springs not out of the greed of penurious men 
(for men are usually open-handed, generous, and anxious 
to treat their wives and daughters with liberality), but 
has its genesis in a mistaken principle at the beginning. 

Indulgence, liberality, and generosity are terms 
wholly inapplicable to the situation when we are speak- 
ing of the relations of husband and wife. The one 
does not dispense an alms; the other does not accept a 
charity. They are partners in the business of life. For 
convenience’ sake, and because thus from the first hath 
God ordained it, it is his part to do the providiny and 
hers to look after the use of the provisions. He attends 
to the outdoor economy; she to that of the interior : 
economy being taken in its root-sense of systematic gov- 
ernment. She sees, if she be like the beautiful portrait 
ip the Proverbs, that the household is clothed in scarlet 
and fed on the finest of the wheat. He takes his place 


among the elders of the land, and goes forth from the 
shelter and the refuge of a happy, well-appointed home 
to the strife of the stock market, or the toil of the anvil, 
or the desk In the counting-room. 
‘*In trne marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal ;”’ 

yet there can be nothing but the farce of equality where 
the wife must account to the husband for every sixpence, 
and the husband, forgetful of the consideration due his 
wife, allows her to be fretted and worried, worn to 
shreds, and subject to petty mortifications, because five 
days out of seven she is the possessor of an empty purse. 

Entire openness and confidence as to the resources of 
the firm, a definite and exact method of keeping house- 
hold accounts, and a recognition of the fact that bricks 
cannot be made without straw, and that a certain approx- 
imating annual expense must be proportioned to the 
position the family occupies in the community, would 
go far to bringin a millennium in American homes. 


HOUSEHOLD MISSIONS. 
By H. BRAND. 

these days, when women are coming to the front 

in both home and foreign missionary work, is there 
not danger that our household missionary field may be 
neglected ? What a pity it is that itis so much easier 
to have a few pet duties or spevialties in Christian work 
than to carry the spirit of Christ into everything! In 
olden times I fancy that the spiritual well-being of the 
family servants was something never overlooked in any 
Christian home, while foreign and home missionary 
work were almost below the horizon of Christian 
thought. Now we are thoroughly alive to the interests 
of Christ's kingdom in the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and at our own doors ; but to this work for our serv- 
ants, within our own doors, weare indifferent, and are 
sadly inclined to count it out of our Christian service 
altogether. 

While many of us resist this tendency toa greater or 
less degree, probably there is not one who, according to 
the Scripture test, could throw the first stone. Now, it 
does seem that a few little stones need to be thrown, and 
perhaps they will do just as much good from the hand of 
one who lays noclaim to being without sin in the matter. 

One question which I am sure has troubled many of 
us is with regard to the Sabbath. Do we help our serv- 
ants to keep the Sabbath ? Do we even give them a 
Sabbath to keep’? ‘‘Thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy man servant, and thy maid servant.” 
Of course, the new-fashioned Christians who do not be. 
lieve in the fourth commandment are not troubled by 
this, but very many of us are. Three great enemies of 
the ‘‘ maid servants’ Sabbath are—late breakfasts, elab 
orate dinners, and Sunday company. These prevent 
their having any reasonable opportunity for attendance 
upon religious worship in the morning, and leave them 
too tired to go later in theday. We believe in bringing 
the spirit of Christ to bear upon our household difficul- 
ties. Would it not suggest, in this case, an hour or two 
less of sleep in the morning, and a plain meal instead of 
a feastat noon? Do we really need some extra sleep ? 
We can take it later in the day. Do we wish to make 
the Sunday dinner-table attractive to the father, who, 
perhaps, sits down to it on no other day of the week ? 
We can accomplish that by the purchase of unusual del- 
icacies, which will add nothing to the work of prepariny 
the meal. This would seem to call for but little self- 
denial ; but those of us who are established in these 
Sabbath habits of very late rising and noonday feasting 
know that it will cost a real effort te give them up. As 
for the visiting, the mere withholding of invitations to 
others, and declining those which we may receive, will 
dispose of that matter, and to the advantage of the 
whole home circle as well as of the servants. There is 
room for a world of Christian ingenuity and self-denial 
in the management of both servants and children on the 
Sabbath. 

This matter of making the Sabbath an easy day to 
our help suggests another thing. If we sacrifice our 
servants to our love of ease and luxury on the Sabbath, 
do we not, many of us, sacrifice them to our pride on 
other days ? In this way: The most of us, representing, 
too, our share of the culture of the land, can afford to 
keep but one servant girl. Emerson says, ‘‘ What can 
be eo elegant as to have few wants and serve them one’s 
self ?” The cultured world, or that which calls itself 
such, says, ‘‘ There is nothing elegant but to have many 
wants and many servants to supply them.” We 
fear lest we sball lose caste with these wealthier 
friends unless we keep about the same style in our es- 
tablishment that we find in theirs. We enjoy the ele. 
gancies of life as we!l as they, and so we are given with 
our one servant to creating those wants which in 
wealthier houses are supplied by the service of several. 
But few are cultured enough to recognize culture when 
in plain dress and simple surroundings, and so we have 
come down to the vulgar idea that “‘ style” isthe test of 
culture. If we have the taste for an elaborate manner 
of life, and can afford the help to sustain it, by ali means 


let us gratify ourselves, but if we occupy the perhaps 
happiest position of having ‘‘neither poverty nor 
riches,” do not let us distress ourselves when we find 
that our one servant is neither omnipotent, omniscient, 
nor omnipresent. She cannot bea faultless cook and 


| at the same time a graceful and trim table-maid, as 


light-hearted over the third or fourth change of dishes as 
over the first ; wn elegant laundress, and always ready 
to answer the bell and to show callers into a parlor where 
no dust is ever allowed (which, perhaps, includes that 
particular ‘‘dust of the ground ’ out of which small 
boys are ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made’). 

The perfection of housekeeping cannot be attained in 
our ordinary houses without sacrificing either our serv- 
ant or ourselves; but by having a little motherly leisure 
at the disposal of the family, and aservant not in state 
of constant irritation from overwork, the perfec'ion of 
home-keeping may be attained, and thatisfar better. Of 
course it is a sacrifice to give up those things which grat- 
ify our taste, but the question is, Ought not we who are 
not rich to make the sacrifice, rather than abuse our 
servants, and be ourselves too busy for our children’ A 
plain and simple manner of life is no great affliction, but 
a thing to be thoroughly enjoyed. If the truth were but 
known, our wealthier friends have quite as much reason 
to envy usin our simple home life as we have to envy 
them. 

Another word in connection with this household mis. 
sionary field is with regard to the manners of our cbil- 
dren toward our servants. Would there not be more 
polite men and women in the world if the first lessons 
had been given for the kitchen instead of for the parlor? 
If achild has learned that a pleasant word in the kitchen 
will lighten the burden of a hard life, and so must be 
spoken, and thai a rude word inthe kitchen is not only 
rude but cruel, and so must never be spoken, the foun- 
dation of true Christian politeness is well laid. Many a 
child who can receivecompany gracefully in the parlor 
will respond, ‘‘ Do it yourself, you old thing !" to some 
simple request from a tired servant. Many a child is 
allowed to slap a servant, who would be punished should 
he do the same to some other member of the family. 

We need God's blessing in our kitchens. It is a hard 
thing to know how to bring our servants to Christ, but 
the first step must be to try and regulate all our home 
affairs in the spirit of Christ; then, perhaps, God can 
use us, and our servants will learn of Christ through 
our lives 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


SHOULD be very glad to have some suggestions as 

to some pretty ways to painta room. For various 
reasons | prefer paint to paper for this room. Itis on 
the second story, back, light and pleasant, about 16x15 
feet ; carpet is light, small red figure ; woodwork is 
grained black walnut, and furniture is black walnut. 
I want to do it at as small expense as possible. If | 
can get a satisfactory idea, I shall probably hire a man 
to do the work. The painter who has done the rest of 
our house has only the common style to do all rooms, 
and I have an idea that something better might be 
achieved. If some one would suggest something they 
have seen, I should be glad. 


Yours received, asking how I would propose painting 
a room already trimmed with black walnut. 

First, as it is somewhat objectionable to paint upon 
hard-finished wall, on account of its smoothness, there 
being no perceptible grain, I would procure some of the 
finer sorts of burlap, which can be had almost anywhere 
at prices ranging from four to nine cents per yard, ac. 
cording to the width and texture. 

The method of applying this is as follows : 

Cut your buriap in lengths that will reach from floor 
to ceiling. Then prepare a quantity of glue sufficient 
to cover the sides of the room, made in the usual man- 
ner with ordinary glue and soft water ; this should be 
quickly applied with a large brush, and used while hot. 
With this glue thoroughly coat a strip of the wall as 
wide as the burlap, then fasten the top edge of the strip 
of burlap next to the ceiling with a couple of tacks, 
and with a piece of cloth begin pressing down the bur. 
lap, working downward and outward from the centre 
after the manner of paper-hangers, pressing out all irreg. 
ularities, such as air-bubbles, etc. 

When the glue has set a little the edges of the burlap 
can be trimmed with a sharp knife. 

. The strips should not lap over each other, but should 
be preased close together at the edges, so the joint wil! 
pot be noticeable. 

If this is carefully done, you will have an even gur- 
face showing a fine texture or grain, and admirably 
adapted to receiving color. 

This could be painted all one color from base to ceil- 
ing ; but if desired, a very pleasing effect could be ob- 
tained by having a neat flat molding or chair rail put 
around the room between the casings, at about the 
height of the back of an ordinary chair. 

This will cost not more than four or five cents per 


lineal foot and can be quickly put up by any carpenter. 


: Know the Dayspring soon shall gild the gloom. 
| 
. | 
| 
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If this is done it would be advisable to let the burlap 
strip come down only as far as the chair rail, and below 
that to the base the burlap could be run the long way, 
thereby making no joints except in the angles. 

If the ceiling is high, a neat picture strip could be run 
around the room, say a foot from the ceiling. Butif low, 
would advise putting up close to ceiling. 

This can be bought for one or two cents a foet, and 
can be obtained at any carpenter’s shop. 

To still further break up the wall surface, very small 
delicate moldings can be obtained, at « comparatively 
slight cost, and the wall surface divided into panels, by 
putting the molding on over the joints and across the 
burlap, in almost any design; any ordinary carpenter 
can fix them there. 

In a room trimmed with black walnut, and having 
considerable sunlight, it would look well to have the 
wall surface from the chair rai] to the base painted in 
dark colors, say some rich red or brown; the space 
from the chair rail to the picture strip In some lighter 
color, as, for Instance,a French gray; while from the 

picture strip to the ceiling could be still lighter, run. 
ning into a pale yellow or straw color. The ceiling 
conld be treated in light colors in the same manner. 

Yours truly, 


HOW TO CARE FOR WINTER-BLOOMING 
BULBS. 
By Mrs. M. 


S the earliest winter-blouoming bulbs are now going 
by, it will be timely to make a few suggestions 
respecting the care of them, so that they may be kept 
in a healthful state for future use. My old method was 
to cut the spike off as soon as the flowers began to die. 
let the bulb dry, and when the foliage had turned yel 
low, remove it. When the bulbs were thoroughly dried, 
I packed them away in boxes or bags till autumn. They 
never amounted to much after the first winter; few 
ever bloomed the second time. Of course, those which 
bloomed in byacinth glasses were of no value. Feeding 
on itself, the nutriment is exhausted, or nearly so; yet, 
if removed from the glasses as soon as the flowers fade, 
and the bulbs planted in rich compost, they will sone 
times recuperate so as to bear flowers aguin. 

As is well known, hyacinths rarely have much foltave 
before blooming. It starts into growth while kept te 
cluded in the dark, for the bulb to become rooted, but 
has little time for further growth before the buds are 
revealed, and pature expends her force now in bringing 
these rapidly forward into bloom. My present method, 
of which I learned only two yearsago, is to keep the 
plant growing after the flowers have faded, by watering 
and still exposing ittothe light) The foliage then grows 
rapidly for some weeks. When it begins to turn yellow, 
then withhold water, and set the pot aside. When the 
lee ves die, remove them but not the bu/b, unless it be to 
put it in earth elsewhere. Where one can have new bulbs 
every autumn, it is well to plant those that have 
bloomed iu the house in the open border. A good way 
to care for the different kinds of bulbs, if intended 
again for the house, is to prepare a box sufficiently 
large to contain all of them, filling it with good garden 
soil, and in this set the bulbs, each with their ball of 
earth around them, and when done growing, remove the 
box to some sheltered place—the cellar is a good one—- 
and let the bulbs rest until needed to start again for win- 
ter blooming. They can be watered where they are, 
and brought up at intervals if preferred, or potted off 
previous to starting. 

I find nothing so satisfactory for the winter window- 
garden as the bulbs. Some of my hyacinths bave passed 
by ; several pots are now in bloom, others in bud. The 
tiny bells of the grape hyacinth are attractive. Freesia 
is only in bud, while the Ixias and Scillas, and several 
other varieties, are yet tocome. There are twospikes of 
white flowers on the hyacinth /.4 Vestale, and they fill 
the room with delicious fragrance as | write. 


FOR BRUSH AND NEEDLE. 


NE of our exchanges gives the following sugges. 

tions for decorating an cld-fashioned mirror 

This is so pretty that we cannot refrain from reprint. 

ing it. The mind of womanbood at this season of the 

year naturally turns to rejuvenating and refreshing the 
home possessions : 

‘A dilapidated old looking-glass was recently made 
very pretty and ornamental in the following manner : The 
glass was a large, old-fashioned one, with veneered ma- 
hogany frame, and divided by a sma:l veneered bar 
near the upper portion of the glass. The frame and 
glass were thoroughly cleansed and dried, an? the frame 
and bar given a coat or two of the diamond paint known 
as ‘artist’s black,” and when quite dry an ivy vine in 
bronze paint was painted in stencil around the frame 
and across the bar, shaded with the gold paint. The 
veinings of the leaves were traced with a fine camel’s- 
hair brush with the silver paint. The stencils for this 


work were made from three or four leaves of different 
sizes taken from a natural vine of Engiish ivy, outlined 
on stiff pasteboard, and cut out, and the vine or stem of 
vine was traced with a medium-sized camel's hair brush, 
without aid of a pattern. The ornamental part of the 
frame having been completed, the glass was laid flat on 
a large table, and a perforated paper pattern, such as is 
used for embroidery purposes, stretched tightly across 
the upper portion of the glass, the bottom of the pattern 
being brought close to the upper edge of the dividing 
bar, so that the grasses, etc., of which !t was composed 
seemed to grow from beneath it. The pattern was 
powdered on with a pouncet, then traced lightly over 
with a camel's hair brush dipped in ofl paint. The de- 
sign represented swamp grasses and golden-rod. The 
grasses were traced in outline with two or three shades 
of olive green and brown in oil paints, mixed with a 
little varnish. The golden-rod was painted with the 
diamond paints in bronze and gold, and the effect was 
that of a miniature pond or sheet of water surrounded 
by grasses and wild flowers, and the novelty and beauty 
of it all can be more easily imagined than described. 
Many old picture frames and glasses might be treated to 
advantage in the same way, and the work is compar. 
atively easy.” 

Another suggestion from the same source would, if 
put in effect, produce happy results : 

‘‘ A style of work now much approved for stripes for 


handsome portieres, screens, or mantel scarfs, is made 


by outlining large flowers or leaves upon a stripe of 
satin, embroidering the outline with gold thread or with 
dark red silk. and painting the design within the outline. 
A variation of the same idea outlines the figure by only 
drawing the lines, and covers theentire background with 
darning stitch, leaving the figures to be put in witha 
brush.” 


AN OFT-TOLD TALE. 
O many times, and of so many people, has the story 
beea told of host or hostess who has drank from a 
finger. bow] to save the feelings of an ill-informed guest 
laboring under the impression that these necessary ap- 
purtenances of a well-ordered table were generous vessels 
from which to quench the thirst, that a newspaper would 
seem justified in referring to the way of using and the 
style of finger-bowl in vogue Atthe present time a new 
kind of glass is used,the lower part of tue bow] resembling 
in color the topaz, the upper a ruby; less expensive, but 
quite as pretty, is the iridescent glass, which is produced 
in various shapes, the partially folded leaf being very 
effective. 

While pretty table furnishings add to the enjoyment 
of a guest, the essential, as far as the dipner table is 
concerned, is a handsome white table cloth, fresh and 
spotiess, and napkins, large and white. After the dinner 
is over the napkins should be laid loosely at the side of 
the plate. If the napkin should happen to fall to the 
tloor during the dinner the guest should not attempt to 
recover it, but should wait until a sign can be made to 
the waiter to restore it. If it falls under the table, out 
of easy reach, no attempt should be made to regain it, 
because that would inconveuieaoce one’s neighbor at the 
table. The white napkin is used to dry the mouth and 
fingers after the finger bowls have been used. The 
finger-bowls are placed on the table after it has been 
cleared for the service of the dessert; they are usually 
set on a fancy china plate on which 4 pretty embroi- 
dered or etched napkin is laid.. If a fruit-napkin of a 
wash material is laid under the finger-bowl,it is to be 
used if fruit is served with the dessert, otherwise the 
dinner-napkino continues in use until the end of the re- 
past. The finger-bowls are of differert colored glass, a 
variation in color being desirable ; a little water is poured 
into each one before they are plac d on the table, and in 
some houses a smal! glass of perfumed water is set in 
the finger-bowl, which is raised to moisten the lips and 
then replaced. The tips of the fingers are dipped in the 
bowls and then dried on the dinner-napkin. 


Ture New Metnop —On Thursday evening of last 
week Colonel Parker, the founder of the well-known 
Quincy method of teaching, delivered a lecture in Brook- 
lyn before the Froebel Society, taking for his subject 
**Learn to Doby Doing.” His views were very startling 
to those who were unfamiliar with his method, the under- 
lying principle of which is embodied in the title of his 
lecture. 

The Froebel Society was organized in 1883 by motbers 
living in the section of Brooklyn known as the Hill. 
These women did not believe that the system in vogue 
in the primary departments of the public schools was 
best adapted to the development of young children. 
Through their combined effort the Froebel Academy 
was opened, and has proved a success. 

We will publish in a few weeks a series of papers on 
the Kindergarten in the Home. The purpose of these 
papers is to give a system which will combine all of the 
kindergarten methods that can be made use of oy one 


who hag not received the regular training. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department wis be glad (to recewwe questions, mug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column. | 


In oar home circle, which includes a little boy of nearly seven 
years, we have been interested in reading aloud Higginson’s 
“ Young Folks’ History of the United States."" We are about 
beginning the study of the War of the Revolution. Can you sug- 
gest a line of reading, adapted as far as possible to the compre- 
hension of quite young people, that can be carried on in con 
nection with our reading of Higginson’s work? For instance, 
brief, interesting biographies of the leading men—Washington, 
etc.: Manners aod customs of that day; the geographical feat- 
ures of the United States at that period ; auy noteworthy poems 
based upon iIncldents of the Revolution; any other features 
which would add interest to sucha stady. Will you kindly indi- 
cate the best general history of the United States for family use? 

D. 

The best general picture of the United States—its social 
life, manners and customs, etc.—is that afforded by the 
already famous first chapter in McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States.’’ The picture is, it is trne, of 
the condition of life at the close of the Revolution, but it is 
equally applicable to the Revolutionary epoch. Graphic 
pictures of the wild life of the then border will be found in 
Daniel Boone’’ and David Crockett,”’ in J. 8. C. Abbott’s 
‘* Pioneers and Patriots’’ series (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; and 
graphic incidents in the illustrated ‘“*‘ Boys of '76,”’ by C. C. 
Coffin (Harper & Brothers). A good parallel history to that 
of Higginson’s, worth consulting at all events if you have 
access to a good library, is Bonner’s ‘* Child’s History of the 
United States’’ (Harper & Brothers) ; and for specific and 
local illustrations of life at that time, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s ‘* Yourg Folks’ History of Boston’’ (Estes & Lau- 
riat). The best biographical series is the ‘‘ American States- 
men ’’ (Hoaghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; see especially ‘‘ Thomas 
Jefferson ’’ and ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,’’ though these states- 
men mainly won their laurels in the constructive period 
following the Revolution. ‘‘ Washington and his Generals,” 
by Joel T. Headly, will give you a general biography of the 
great soldiers of the Revolution, and Mr. Headley always 
writes in an interesting manner. If it is possible for you to 
do so, procure Benson J. Lossing’s “‘ Cyclopedia of United 
States History,”’ two vols. (Harper & Brothers), which will 
give you information on any historical or biographical quee- 
tion likely to arise in your reading ; if you have this cyclo- 
pedia you will find yourself consulting it every evening to 
advantage. Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolution ”’ is 
full of incidents, and is well illustrated. Irving’s “ Life of 
Washington”’ 1s a classic, and we assume that you are 
familiar with it. You will find in J. Brander Matthews’s 
‘*Poems of American Patriotism ” (Scribners) a very com- 
plete collection of poems based on incidents in the Revolu- 
tion ; it will probably give you al! that you want. 


It is encouraging to hear from observing persons who 
have been residents of New York City for twenty years or 
more, that there is a marked impovement, the present year, 
in the cieanliness of the streets. Such heavy rains as we 
have had are of grewt benefit in some respects. The 
roofs are washed, alleys and corners are deluged so as 
to carry away much of the accumulated rubbish, and the 
flooding of the cellars dislodges filth which may make itself 
50 apparent as to result in removal. But public cleaners 
and copious rains cannot reach the most dangerous places 
in private dwellings. Those who fear avisitation of cholera 
next summer must not throw all the responsibility of de- 
fense upon the Board of Health. There must be care in 
every house, and in every room. Begin at the cellar, and 
make every corner and crack perfectly sweet and clean. 
See that fresh air, and not foul air, feeds the furnace. Make 
sure that the sinks and the stationary washtubs are in good 
order. And from the cellar ascend with besom and brush, 
with soap and water, until there is not a vestige of impurity 
to feed cholera germs, or any other germs of disease, any- 
where from cellar to roof. Your labor will not be lost even 
though no great epidemic attack the country, for pneu- 
monia, typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and all the 
train of evils that march under the captaincy of malaria, are 
always, like Satan, going about seeking their prey, and their 
prey is surest to be found where there are neglected cellars 
and sinks. 


plush coats that have become soiled on the front can be 
softly and delicately sponged with a little borax and water, 
without injury ; a teaspoonful of powdered borax to nearly 
a quart of water is the proper proportion; use a very soft 
sponge—and, by the way, asponge may be softened by boil- 
ing it in clear water: then take it ont and rinse it in several 
waters; if not softened sufficiently, repeat the boiling and 
rinsing process. 


The following is said to be a good substitute for matches, 
where it would be unsafe to use them. In a vial of clear 
white glass put a piece of phosphorus about the size of a 
pea. Fill the vial one-third ful: of boiling hot oiive oil, and 
then cork it tightly. Whena light is required, remove the 
cork @ moment and then recork the vial. The empty space 
in the vial will become luminous. The process can be 
repeated as often as desired. 


_ Several correspondents have written to find out the name 
of the book used by Mrs. L., and referred to in her article, 
““An Excellent Suggestion.’’ Mrs. L. informs us that the 
book she uses is “ Scripture Lessons for the Little Ones,”’ 
published by the American Baptist Publication Society, 1,420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The book costs four cents 
per copy. 

A correspondent writes us that the poem published in 
The Christian Union of February 26, entitled “ Rest,’ and 
attributed to Goethe, was written by John Sullivan Dwight. 


Dr. Henry Tucker says that a few grains of granulated 
sugar wet with vinegar will stop the hiccough of babies. 
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THE GOLDEN MOON. 
To H. H. F. 
By Epwarp Iren-evs STEVENSON. 


1. 


THE ADVENTURE ON LOSTWHITTLE LAKE. 


OSTWHITTLE LAKE, an inlet from the fea, 

boasted only five miles as its length, and atout half 

‘bat stretch at its widest diameter. Just at the latter 

point, East Belleport flourished like a green bay tree. 

The East Belleport Collegiate Academy was as flourish- 
ing as the little town itself. 

*‘ Every boy who is anybody,” Dennis Jerrold used to 
assert, “‘ goes to the Academy.” I don't know that this 
rather snobbish classification was the truth, but, at any 
rate, there were a hundred and twenty lads, of all ages, 
temperaments, sizes, and degrees of taste for arithmetic, 
algebra, and that particularly juicy account of his wars 
in Gaul for which the great Julius Cesar is responsible. 
“They killed him because he wrote it,” Leigh Bur- 
rage affirmed, ‘‘ and it’s no wonder.” 

On a certain delightful Saturday morning in Sep- 
tember, the aforesaid Dennis, with Leigh Burrage, 
Cyrus Barras, and Pennington Harkness, which four, 
it may be mentioned, formed a clique of their own at 
the Academy, were drifting slowly about the upper 
waters of the lake. The wind had died away. The 
blue of the midday sky, and the intense green of the 
gloomy hills, closing together where the Jake finally 
narrowed into a deep and wiuding creek, were dazzlingly 
reflected in the water. But it was too hot for the un- 
successful fishing party to admire the picturesque. 

‘* Ph-e-w !” exclaimed Cyrus, looking across to the 
rest, and dropping his hook and bait abruptly; ‘‘ this is 
no sort of a day for fishing! Let's give it up, and pull 
over to the west shore yonder, where Hawk’s Hill comes 
down to the water’s edge ; I bet you we shall find ashady 
place for luncheon! There are no end of old pines 
growing clear down to the beach.” 

‘* I'm with you, most noble general,” assented Penning- 
ton. ‘‘ Weshall be baked if we dawdle in this neigh- 
borhood much longer, and I'd rather blister my hands 
rowing than stand this sun indefinitely. I never was 
over on that strip of the shore, either.” 

Dennis and Leigh agreed that the prospects of better 
piscatorial luck were more than doubtful, tbat they were 
losing half the holiday in courting it, and, last but not 
least, the four felt that some nourishment was now desir- 
able. The ‘‘ Lovely Anna” was headed for the distant 
west shore, and asa hot light wind suddenly rose, lift- 
ing with it something like thunder-caps over the tops of 
the mountains, pulling was not necessary, and Hawk's 
Hill, dark and cool-looking, began to loom up apace. 

‘* Wouldn't it be stunning,” Leigh remarked, as the 
boat sped along, ‘‘ if East Belleport was anything of a 
place for navigation’ Just imagine the lake between 
the town and the shore all full of shipping, and a jolly 
little custom-house and revenue officers in uniform, and 
that sort of thing! It seems such a shame for us to be 
80 close to the ocean—look at it,” he added, pointing 
straight down the lake to where, through the Score, its 
outle:, the open sea was glistening—‘‘and nothing but 
a handful of schooners and sloops alongside the docks.” 

“It would, indeed, assented Dennis, ‘ and you know 
people thought it was going to be so, once upon a time.” 

“When ?” asked Pen, who was a comparatively new 
arriva’ in the place. 

“Why, just after the Revolution,” exclaimed Dennis. 

Father ssys that the Government thought that they 
would make a first-class port of entry here, and General 
Washington laid all sorts of plans about dredging out 
the bar in the Score and straightening the channel ; and 
father told me tbat it could easily have been done at 
any time until within the last twenty-five years. But 
the project never came to anything, and now the Score 
isso tricky and shallow that it would be almost impos- 
sible to clear it up if they wanted to, and the bar is as 
bad as you like. So I guess East Belleport will have to 
stick to the sardine trade and the factories for excite- 
ment.” 

** All ashore '’ rang Cyrus's vo'ce, cutting short Den- 
nis’s bits of history. The ‘ Lovely Anna” was almost 
aground in silversand. A narrow beach, behind which 
waved the tal] chestnut and pine treesepringing up from 
the mountain's foot, lay before the party. The somber 
mountain sloped abruptly to the sky, back ofall. <A fallen 
cedar-trunk afforded the boys a natural dock, and, in 
high spirits, they left the boat with two baskets of 
gracious aspect. 

‘* All the fish in the lake may live a day longer, so far 
as concerns me!” declared Cyrus, while the quartet 
pressed through a narrow belt of brush to the expected 
shade. ‘‘I only hope that this breeze will keep up so 
that we can leave the oars on the thwarts going home. 
Let's see what time itis. One o'clock already.” 


‘I’m to meet my father in the office at three, remem- 
ber,” said Dennis, depositing his basket on a mossy stone, 
well within the overarching belt of pines, while the 
others threw themselves down beside it and eyed it lov- 
ingly ; ‘‘so we baven't so much time to enjoy ourselves. 
Sandwiches, Cy? Leigh, get the cork out of those 
pickles, please. Stop, Pen! you're turning a custard 
pie right upside down.” 

With plenty of talk and laughter interspersed, the 
four cronies proceeded with their repast. The solitary 
spot, with its view of the Jake glinting between the tall 
trunks and stunted undergrowth, probably never cchoed 
with even so much stir. The squirrels ventured some 
sharpshooting at the boys with acorns from overhead, ia 
disgust at their gay invasion. High in air, a fish hawk 
sailed past from his airy nest, over the lonely marge ; and 
the Jap-lap of the wavelets filled in any rare silences. 

‘‘ What a queer kind of a corner of the shore this is !” 
presently Dennis exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder that nobody 
ever comes here. I’ve always wanted to. Just the 
place for the school picnic! Do you know if there is 
any road coming down over the mountain to where we 
are ?” 

‘‘No, this is the foot of a regular wilderness,’’ Cyrus 
answered. ‘‘I don’t know to whom it all belongs—it's 
nothing but forest for miles inland until you come to 
one of the turnpikes. The land—” 

‘‘Is mine, gentlemen !" spoke a deep voice behind 
them, so suddenly and so startlingly thatit is not 
to their discredit that they, with common consent, ar- 
rested all morsels half way to their lips, uttered a gen- 
eral exclamation of astonishment, and sprang, two of 
them at least, to their feet. Whey were no longer alone, 
and how long the extraordinary fifth member of the 
group had been included in it, no one could tell. 

Facing them and the sea, with his arms folded in mil- 
itary style, was standiog motionless and gazing at them 
intently a tall, slender man in full Continental uniform. 
Its silver was tarnished, and its stuff rent in more than 
one place. He who woreit seemed, perhaps, sixty years 
of age, forall his erectness and the deep bronze color 
in his face. It wasa strangely handsome face, too; a 
grave mouth, a Roman nose; and the deep blue eyes, 
bent now on this one of the lads, now on that, were 
brilliant and proud. A sword dangled at his side ina 
rusted ecabbard. 

For a few seconds neither he nor the bewildered pic- 
nic party stariog into his facespoke. Then, in the same 
strange accent—dccidedly English—in which he had so 
startled the lads with his interruption of Cyrus, heasked, 
turning to Dennis, with a bow of old-fashioned cere- 
mony, ‘‘Is yonder community, sir, which I see toward 
the south, the town of Belleport’s Cove ?” 

During the Revo'utionary War, and some years suc- 
ceeding. Belleport’s Cove had been the accepted name 
of the old settiement. 

‘* Yes, sir ; that is, it’s the same thing—East Belleport, 
sir,” replied Dennis, reluctant to speak. 

* Ab, East Belleport. I am your debtor, sir,” the 
stranger returned, adding, ina melancholy tone, as if to 
himself, ‘‘ Ever changing, ever changing! So Warren 
used to say! Will you also inform me whether Belle- 
port’s Co—I should say East Belleport is a port of entry. 
and if there is much navigation in these waters at present, 
sir 

At this curious second question neither Dennis nor 
Pen could repress another start. It was adirect a)lusion 
to the very topic which had come up as the “ Lovely 
Anna” made her way to the scene of this inexplicable 
adventure ! 

‘*Tt is not, sir,” eald Dennis. ‘‘ Cochin, five miles 
below here, is the custom-house.”’ 

‘‘Lake Winchipog must then be a deserted inlet, so 
far as the great world is concerned,” came the grave 
voice, musingly. ‘‘ Ay—the same old dilatoriness—ever 
the same idle talk, with little action !" 

‘* Lake—I think you called it something beside Lost- 
whittle, sir ?” Dennis eaid. 

“| know nosuch name ss Lostwhittle,” the unknown 
speaker replied. ‘‘’Tis, however, no marvel if Winchi- 
pog, too, has exchanged the old sachem’s nob!e name 
for some English one. Lostwhittle?’ Ab,” he con. 
tinued, raising his hand and pointing out over the water, 
‘* Jost, indeed ! lost—but to be found by whom it shall 
be.” 

Like a flash, the reco‘lection entered Pen’s mind that 
on the quaint Continental survey-maps, stored in the 
county court-bouse at Exst Belleport, the lake was actu- 
ally called by this early Indian name, ‘‘ Winchipog.” 
A tribe had once inhabited its shores, and fished in its 
salt waves. Pen glanced at the dark faco, the antique 
uniform of the man, if man he were, who thus knew the 
lake only by that disused name. The boy shivered 
nervously. What could it all mean ’ 

‘Once more let me apologize for detaining you from 
your refreshment,” said the tall man, with another for- 
mal bow. He appeared to be struck with the ordinary 
nineteenth century clothing which the group before him 
wore, and his eye rap over its details curiously, as he 


hesitated an instant. “I should be glad to know 


whether any of you are aware of the depth of the water 
in the creek in the immediate vicinity of the beld rock 
known as the Chief's Foot.” 

The boys exchanged questioning looks. The puzzle 
grew denser. What an extraordinary interrogation, and 
to what might it be a preface ” 

‘‘No, sir, 1 don’t think we do,” responded Dennis, 
acting as spokesman. ‘‘ Thecreek issqually, and pretty 
gloomy, and the hills begin so close to the banks that 
there is nothing to see when you get up there by the big 
rock. We very scldom row or siilso far. The fishing 
is poor, and the region is all as wild as possible. ’ 

‘‘T have heard some of the hotcl boatmen and fishing 
folks say that the creek was remarkably deep, consider. 
ing its breadth, almost a'l the way up.”” Pen ventured 
this statement. Leigh and Cyrus stood a few steps fur- 
ther, staring in acuriosity uite as overpowering as their 
fellows. 

‘‘You are all familiar with the rock itself The 
strange speaker leaned forward with a tiege of excite- 
ment coming into his voice. 

Yes, sir.” 

“And you judge that there have been no recent ex. 
aminations of the bottom, or soundings taken close about 
it’ Itis well. Gentlemen,” he continued, ‘I do not 
know you; neitherdoyouknowme. It matters not how 
or whence I am come here. Enough to gay, that 
I can reveal to you asecret, a secret known only to my- 
self, which I will share gladly and freely with you.” 

He drew his sword with difficulty from its sheath. 
Was he actually a new Rip Van Winkle ’ thought Den. 
nis, as he watched the action, and he braced himself, not 
knowing but that the sword was to be raised against the 
party. 

The hilt was extended toward himself, the first. 

‘* Promise me solempvly, upon your sacred honors and 
this loyal blade, never voluntarily to reveal without my 
permission what I wish to confide to you,” the bearer of 
the sword said, his eyes meeting theirs in turn as they 
stood about him. ‘‘ The secret I intrust is dearly at- 
tained, and honor must deurly guard it.”’ ; 

] will not say that these four lads yet were consider. 
ing their adventure as partaking of the supernatural. It 
is true that they were familiar with many of the legends 
clustering about Lostwhittle or ‘‘ Winchipog”’ local. 
ities: the Hessian horseman who gallops acros: the 
green every seven years at cockcrow, the burning Briti-h 
frigate that tradition has seen floating just to the sea: 
side of the Score, the baunted peak just visible on the 
hill-chain where the Spanish buccaneers still are said to 
defend a mighty treasure from commonplace discovery. 

But this! This might any moment explain itself as 
some shocking practical joke ! 

Dennis had, perhap3, more faith in the romance of 
the adventure than either of the‘rest. Tremblingly he 
put out his band and touched the sword. 

‘‘1—promise,” he said, fatcinated by the kecn eyes 
eagerly meeting his own. 

“‘One !” counted the weird voice. ‘‘ Remember that 
circumstances may Jater make it impossible, nay, need. 
less, for you to attempt to hide this afternoon's trust. 
But until such moments come, woe to him who betrays 
Wee!” 

Leigh came closer to Dennis, and with an embarrassed 
laugh carelessly said, ‘‘1 promise.” He thought, ‘‘ Well, 
it all seems so like a bit out of ao story, so far, that I'd 
hate to have itend up.in some every-day ety le after this.”’ 
Cyrus and Pen pledged themselves also, glancing half. 
frightened into the dark face of its recipient. Were 
they all dreaming ? 

The sword clashed into its sheath. ‘Thank you, 
gentlemen,” said the stranger. ‘‘I will now trouble you 
to give me your attention. I have your promises to 
secrecy, remember.” he ‘continued, drawing back and 
again | folding his arms as he leaned against one of the 
blasted pine’trees, ‘‘ and thus! keep m'ne. My name is 
Colonel Constantine.” 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A FRIEND. 


WAS much interested in an article in The Christian 

Union on ‘‘ Paper Dolls.” The great delight little 
girls take in ‘them lics in being able to have a great 
many, and in making costumes for them. I want to tell 
the little girls my way of making paper dolls, which I 
think is new. I selecta face from some fashion book 
or scrap picture, and paste on toa plece of pasteboaid, 
long enough for the doll, then cut away the pasteboard 
from the face and shoulders, shape the waist to fit the 
face, that is, side view, front view, etc. Below the 
waist, let the pastcboard be three inches wide to the 
bottom. Then take another plece of pasteboard the 
same width, and as long as from the waist down ; then 
sew this to the dol], at the waist. Now fold a piece of 
paper many times, and pysh up between these two 
pieces of pasteboar! as far as you can, and fasten it 
with paste ; cut]the ends true and level, and your do)! 
will stand alone. Now cut some pasteboard arms, any 
shape you fancy, and sew them on. One hand may be 
extended to take hold of a child’s band, and the other 
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holding a bouquet at the waist. I next make a 
skirt of thick white paper. Scallop and embroider it 
(a shoe punch is very nice for this), then plait it at the 
waist, and sew it on. The making of tissue-paper 
dresses is very nicely described in The Christian Union, 
only I fasten mine on with paste. As they are so frail, 
they soon become torn ; I make them long, and I some- 
times put a little cotton on the shoulders and bust, and 
make a full waist and yoke. Foish with belt and sash. 
Also paste paper on the arms for sleeves. Make paper 
hats, wraps, etc. Little girl dolls with short dresees 
bave the front pastcboard cut away so as to display col- 
ored stockings and black paper shoes—the back paste- 
board cut half an inch wide and covered with paper the 
same color as the dress. The little ladies can then 
stand around in groups quite independent. Little boy 
dolls can be made and dressed jn a black velvet or cash- 
mere suit, consisting of pants and little coat, with gilt 
beads for buttons. If not too tall, they can be made to 
stand by pasting their feet on a equare of pasteboard, 
or fix a stiff wire in a little block and let the wire run up 
under the coat. A mother doll is also pretty. Get a 
face with a bonnet on ; let the pasteboard only go to the 
waist. Make full skirts, a brown tissue dress. Seat her 
inachair. Then makea baby, with a long dress. A very 
tiny china doll makes a very good baby. Soft muslin 
skirts and dress are better than paper, for paper {fs a lit. 
tle bulky for the lady-mother to hold. Children of all 
sizes grouped about, one sitting on the floor and one in a 
toy wagon, are amusing. Another way to do is to take 
a fashion quarterly, and cut out the figures of children 
and men and women. Paste on cardboard, then cut 
them out, leaving a square of pasteboard around their 
feet to make them stand ; cover this with gay paper, to 
imitate carpet; pasteon bows of pink or blue tissue 
paper on the girls to enliven their toilet, and you can 
soon have a school or church full of people. A little 
girl I knew used to have commencement exercises for 
her dolls. A number of young ladies had trained white 
dresses, and were walked up on the platform to read 
theipesssys, and afterward received diplomas tied with 
blue. I use flour paste for doll dresses, as it dries with- 
out a stain. M. C, P. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HE “‘ pussies” are out on the willows, and I have 

a great bunch of them in my room. They are 
soft and fluffy and gray. and are so pretty and shiny 
that I do not wonder the young people are glad to wade 
in the swamp after them. Ien't it a good thing that 
there are so many lovely things out-of-doors to make 
us run for in these sunshiny days? I never in my 
life before saw so many exquisite winter bouquets 
as I have seen this year; tome so delicate in form 
as to suggest fairy gardening, and others strong 
and sturdy in their uprightness and independence. 
Scarcely a name do I know of any of the plants which 
nature has dried into great beauty. But 1 doubt not if 
you ransack the neighborhood yon will be surprised 
to find on the hills and in the sheltered mossy dells a 
wonderful varlety of pretty plants, giving you beauty of 
tint and form you never saw before. I have seen a room 
with a deep frieze of these winter-dried plants. They 
were skillfully arranged in clusters, and hung from the 
picture-rod in such a manner as to hide the string that 
suspended them ; they were more lovely than any dec- 
oration a brush could put on. Young mullein plants 
transformed a plain, dark-green screen toa dainty thing, 
and when a curtain of red on which blackberry vines 
were trailing was thrown over one corner the effect was 
very good. There is no reason why the youngest of 
you should not find more beautiful things out-of doors 
than your most skillful older sister or mamma can possi- 
bly use in decorating the home, nor any reason why a 
house should be barren and bare as long as there is any 
real country road or field within the reach of the chil. 
dren’s feet. 

It is good for us to make a spring ia our | ves in these 
days that we call the beginaing of spring, and especially 
in all out-of-door life. Begin to watch the trecs and the 
grass and the flowers. See the buds growing larger on 
the ends of the boughs, and the twigs showing the color 
of life. No matter how close watch you keep of them, 
the grass and the trees will surprise you, I feel sure. 
You will think you are keeping your eyes wide open, 
and yet the grass will laugh at you some morning, and 
eny, ‘‘Ha! ha! you didn’t see me come, did you ?” 

Here isa letter which perhaps asks a question that 
has occurred to many others. I sball try to answer it 
so that there will be a new interest io aquaria: 

Cotumnvs, Oblo, February 22, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Papa has taken The 
Christian Walon ever since I can remember. I like to read the 
letters very much. My sister wrote to you, and her letter was 
printed. I would like to have my letter printed, too. I was 
reading in the “ St. Nicholas" how to make and stock an aqua- 
rium. 1 would like to’ have an aquarium, but all the stories are 
about salt-water aquariums. Do you know what plants to put 


Epitu M. T. 


It is not very satisfactory to make an aquarium ina 
very small vessel. You should have a tank, such as are 
very commonly seen in these days, and are not very 
expensive. Of course you may try the experiment in 
any vessel you choose. If a tank is used, the paint affa 
cement used about it must be perfectly dry and free 
from any unpleasant smell, for otherwise it will be fatal 
to many of the animals, if not to the plants. 

A layer of cleanly washed river sand must be placed 
in the bottom to afford anchorage to the plants, It is 
only in very large aquaria, where plants like the water- 
lily are grown, that any rich earth is needed ; in that 
case it is put below the eand. A few fresh-water shells 
and pebbles and stones from the brooks may be Jaid on 
the bottom, but there should not be much rock-work ; 
that is appropriate only toa salt-water aquarium. Water 
from a river is best to use, but well- water will do, unless 
it be fed by chalybeate springs; boiled water will not 
answer. [ecfore filling the tank it is well to aerate the 
water by pouring it several times from one vessel to 
another. It will be necessary occasionally to aerate the 
water after the aquarium fs in operation, by attaching a 
small piece of rubber tubing to a pair of bellows and 
gently blowing into the water. A small hand-net and s 
glass tube are the only other contrivances neces‘ary to 
mention before we begin to stock the aquarium. The 
net for removing animals, and the tube for catching 
minute objects, wih be found convenient. The tube is 
used in the following manner: Place the thumb lightly 
over the upper end of the tube, and the other end in the 
water near the object to be taken out; then withdraw 
the thumb, and the water will rise in the tube, bringing 
the object with it. Cover the end of the tube again, and 
you have the little creature or bit of plant safe in your 
hand. 

The water must be placed in the tank some days be- 
fore any plants are introduced, and if any brightly col- 
ored scum appears on the top, ehange it till the water 
remains clear. No stones containing metals and no 
clinkers can be permitted in your water garden, and 
their presence will sometimes be shown by this scum. 
If your tank is large enough you may pile up stones 
so that they will rise above the level of the water, and 
on them you may put smal! ferns, or forget-me-nots, or 
the sun-dew, which love to be close by the water, but not 
quite in it. 

You must arrange proper drainage for your ferns ; 
bits of charcoal and rotten leaves are good to put about 
their roots, for although they may love to havethe water 
drip on them they do not like to have their roots soak- 
ing in it. 

The next thing to be got after you have found your 
plants, which you must find for yourself in the little 
streams or buy from the florist, is to get plenty of snails. 
They will keep the glass clean and eat up the decaying 
plants. Be sure, too, to give your garden plenty of 
light ; it will not thrive without it. 

The smal! fishes and other animals you introduce wil! 
afford you great entertainment. The minnow, the bull 
head, gold and silver fish, are interesting, and I remem 
ber watching with great amusement the antics of a 
stickleback in an aquarium which belonged to a friend. 
This fish is curious from its changes of hue. It is 
said that if you place the most brightly colored of these 
queer little fish in a white vessel, and place it in the 
dark, it will quickly grow very pale, resuming its high 
color when it is returned to another vessel and the light. 
These interesting little creatures are famous nest-builders, 
and if you can persuade them not to leap out of your 
aquarlum—for they are very active—and to thrive there, 
you can see the operation of building a nest. It is de 
scribed in a very interesting way by Mr. Humphreys, an 
English writer. He says: 

‘*The males may be observed, one and all, very busy 
in preparing the nursery, an evidently arduous task to 
each little architect, who briogs all the materials in his 
mouth, of course in very small quantities at a time, and 
frequently from very considerable distances. It is very 
instructive to observe his contrivances for preventing 
the foundation of his structure from being carried away 
by the stream, which he effects by bringing rand, also in 
his mouth, and placiog it upon the successive layers of 
his edifice. His next process is to cement these layers 
well together, by a gluten which he obtains from his 
own skin, by rubbiog himeelf against them; and 
thus is formed the floor upon which the rest of the 
structure is to be raised. It is occasionally further te- 
cured at its anchorage by a root cr twig at the bottom 
of the stream, or by some other accidents) assistance. 

‘‘ His next process is to stick s'riws, or occasionally 
stronger materials, as uprights, all around the founda 
tion; frequently taking them out with his mouth, and 
putting them in situations more to his fancy, till he is at 
length satisfied that they are all in the right places. 
Sometimes Le finds a portion of bis materials altogether 
unsuitable, in which case he takes it away to a distance 
from the intended nursery of his offspring, and, regard- 


He cements the walls as they arise, by rubbing against 
them, as he had done to the floor, and then sets about 
the roof, which he completes in a similar manner. His 
hardest work appears to be this cementing process ; the 
vibrating of the body, by means of which he exudes the 
necessary mucus from the surface of the skin, seeming 
to exhaust him very much. 

‘* He makes two openings to his dwelling, a front anda 
back door, as it were, which he retains in suitable form 
by passing continually through them in such a manner 
as to keep them neat and open. 

‘* When the nest is done the fishes often have a quarrel 
about it, and when the matter of ownership is decided 
the victor has many polite ways of inviting a compan- 
fon to share it with him, and while the eggs are being 
deposited he keeps guard over the edifice, and wears in 
honor of the occasion his gayest uniform, frequently 
assuming bright scarlet and pure white on the joyful 
occasion.” 

I think you have enough information to begin with. 
Experience is really the only teacher, and you will enjoy 
trying various plants and animals in your tank and 
watching theirdevelopment. I hope we shall hear from 
some aquaria. 

Danvitte, Ill, February 1, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

[ should like very much to be one of your nieces. Papa 
has taken the Christian Union from the first number, and J enjoy 
reading it very much. I always turn to the Writing-Desk first 
thing when I read it, as I think it the best partof the paper. I 
have made a scrap-book for hospital cbildren, which is not quite 
finished, but I hope to send it soon. Did you have a nice vaca- 
tion? I hope you erjoyed it verp much. This is the first letter I 
ever wrote to a paper or magazine. #0 please, Aunt Pattlence, 
don't put it in the waste-basket before you take a peep at it. 
This is quite a pretty place, and a very nice place to live in, I 
think, but perhaps that is because I have lived here for so leng. 
Iam noweleven We have good public schools, and I attend 
one of them. Danville has nearly 15,000 inhabitants, and has 
grown a great deal during the past ten years. Last year there 
were a great many improvements—street-cars, water-works, 
electric lights, a fine opera-house, one beautiful church, a park, 
and otherthings. I would like to have you visit me in this pleas. 
ant little city. The park is situated on both sides of the Ver- 
milion river, one side baving a high bank with winding paths 
Noble trees are on the bank, and altogether very nice for pic 
nies. On the river in the warm weather it is very good boating, 
and you might see boats going to and fro, some ful! and others 
with only one or two persons in them, especially in the evening, 
by moonlight or by electric light, when there is no moon. One 
time mv brother George took mamma and me out boating by 
electric light. I will close now, as it is too dark to see any more. 
With much love from Your niece, Emity L. M. 


You give a very pleasant picture of your city, and I 
should like to visit you. Moonlight, I know, is good 
light to go boating by, for I have tried it; I should like 
to try boating by electric light. Your scrap-book will 
be forwarded to the hospital when it comes. 


San Francisco, Decemter 20 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Mamina reads letters in Aunt Patienco’s Writiug-Desk to me, 
and I like them, and wish I could be aniece too. I have uncles 
and aunts, but some are so far away that I donot know them 
all. My Uacle Samuel is at Hampton, helping the negroes and 
Indians. I think [t Is because God took care of him, and did not 
let him get shot In the war. Mamma reads about him some- 
times in The Christian Union. I have one auntie in Wiesbaden, 
and hope she will come here next year, and bring Cousin Dolf. 
He is fifteen years old, and is a big boy. I am six years old. 
We live on the side of a large hill, where we can see the Golden 
Gate. 

Steamers and ships keep coming and going through the Gate. 
for it is wide. Many little sailboats move about on the bay 
They look hke white birds. I go toschool, but do not write. 
Sometimes I print letters to Auntie Jennie. whe has gone to 
Santa Fétoteach Indians. I should think she would be afraid 
of them. Our beautiful Maltese kitten is dead. Her name was 
Tabitha Bijou Popokt. My brot her Phil wrote on a smal! board, 
aud put it at the head of the grave, ** Requies cat in pace.” 

e cried when we buried her, and covered the grave with 
flowers. Good-by. From a little San Francisco girl, Cranice 


You made one great mistake in your letier, and I 
hoped you would remember it, and I should get another 
letter correctiog it. I have been at Hampton, and | 
think I know your uncle there, and I want to know 
you. I have had dear friends living in Sin Francisco, 
and have often looked at pictures of the beautiful hay, 
and hoped to see itsometime. If I do go, shall I ask 
at the station where Clarice lives, and wi!l the stetion 
master tell me? What shall I doto make each boy 
and girl remember to give the whole name and the ful! 
address—State, county, town, street, and number? 

Your brother hasa little fun in him, | think, and [ 
wish he would write to me. 


Littitr February 6, 1°85 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
Will you please to write to me on thi« card an tell me whe 
these people are, and answer a few other questions’ These are 


the pseudonyms: Francis Forrester, Jennie June. There are but 
two, and I would like to have you answer them. Now forthe 
Others. What two poets (father and son) lived at Bordentown, 
N.J.* Of what two poets is Sky Farm, in Derkshire Mass. 
the home? What novelist and poet Jives on an island in the 
Merrimac River’ And is the answer to this question right*— 
What onee noted poet spent his life at New Haren, Conn.? Is 


the answer Professor Dwight’ Now, if you wil! please answer 
these as quickly as you can I will be much obliged to yuu, as I 
am in some haste. Your loving niece, Marner J. Ul. 
I answered some of Mabel's questions, but could not 
answer all. Will my young people help me ? 
Affectionately, AUNT Patience, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
| 1n a fresh-water one,and where to get them? I have a large | less of labor and fatigue, gets another lot of materials. 4 
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@UNDAY EAFTERNOON. 


NEW EVERY MORNING.’ 


By Svsan COOLIDGE. 


VERY day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you ; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever ; 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone ; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 
Only the new days are our own : 

To day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies al! burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all reborn, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and share with the morn 

In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again ! 


TWO SKEPTICS OF OLDEN TIME.’ 


By ABBOTT. 


OR the fourth time Paul presents his defense. For 
the fourth time he seizes the Opportunity which is 
afforded by a false accusation to preach the Gospel ; {l- 
Justrates the injunction to be instant in season and out 
of season, proclaiming the truth whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear. He preaches a great ser- 
mon, though he has but three for a congregation— 
Festus, Agrippa, ad Bernice. He preaches the pro- 
foundest truths of the spiritual life—sin, regeneration, 
divine forgiveness, resurrection, and eternal life—tbough 
of his hearers Festus is a cold and skeptical Roman, 
Agrippa is an ambitious and justful man of the world, 
and Berniceis leading alife which makes her infamous 
even in that age of almost universal lawlessness. To this 
utterly hostile court, apparently hopeless of approach 
by any spiritual consideration, Paul tells again the story 
of his early life, his Pharisaic zeal, and his marvelous 
conversion, and so leads on to a proclamation of the 
gracious power of God to turn the blind from darkness 
unto light, the bound from the power of Satan unto 
God, ‘‘ that they may receive forgiveness of sins and in. 
heritance among those which are sanctified by faith.” 
He grows more earnest and impetuous as he proceeds, 
unti! he reaches a climax in an appeal the directness of 
which is veiled but not concealed in the following 
words : 

‘‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, I contipue 
unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying 
none other things than those which Moses and the 
prophets did say should come : that Christ should suffer, 
and that he should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should show light unto the people and to the 
Gentiles.” 

The full significance of the words which I have ital- 
iciaed does not escape the spiritually dull but intellect- 
ually alert Festus. He secs their force : the same divine 
condemnation rests upon, the same divine grace is 
offered tu, king and peasant, Roman and Jew, judge on 
the bench and beggar at the door ; and he breaks in with 
his impatient interruption, *‘ Paul, thou art beside thy- 
self ; much learning doth make thee mad.” 

Festus isa type of acold and conscienceless nature ; 
one intellectually keen but spiritually dead. His skep- 
ticism is a type of that which such natures constantly 
put fortb as a cover and self-protection from the arrows 
of the truth. 

For, in the firet place, we are to note that this inter- 
ruption was itself a witness that the truth had touched 
the conscience of Festus The fire of Paul's enthusiasm 
had affected him. He must find some parry from the 
sword-thrust ; some intellectual explanation of the phe- 
nomenal man who stood before him ; something to sat- 


1 Reprinted by request from The Christian Union, June 1, 
1°82 


2 International Sanday-School Lesson for March 22, 1885.— 
Acta xxvi.. 19-32. 


isfy his intellect and to quiet his conscience. He was too 
keen-witted to be indifferent. In this respect he differed, 
as we shal] presently see, from Agrippa. A great deal 
of skepticism is of this description. Men put it forth,as 
the shell-fish their shell, to hide behind. It is a breast- 
work thrown up against the Gespel, and, while it indi- 
cates hostility, it also indicates an awakened conscience. 
Skepticism is often a good sign. It is often the first 
indication of an awakening of the moral nature. It is 
an excuse which conscience frames for not submitting 
to the power of truth and life which plead before it for 
recognition. 

This, however, is not all. The interruption of Festus 
was more than half honest ; and, in so far as it was not, 
the dishonesty was an unconscious dishonesty. To men 
of a purely intellectual activity the moral enthusiasm 
seems a sort of craze. They simply cannot comprehend 
the zeal which makes missionaries and martyrs, which 
does and dares and suffers with utier uuselfishness for 
love’s sake, with utter unworldliness for the spirit's sake 
To Festus now, as to Festus then, revivals of religion, 
and conversions, and sweet communings with invisible 
beings, and worship addressed to the Unseen, and serv 
ice fastening its eyes upon and drawingal! its inspiration 
from an invisible Christ, seem only forms of fanaticism. 
The joy and hope and patience and courage and strength 
which Christianity affords, Festus still calls a dream ; 
Christianity, with its ministry of inspiration, its enfran- 
chisement of woman and the slave, its hospitals, its 
schools, and its churches, its missionary service and its 
martyrs’ lives and deaths, he counts a craze like the Cru- 
sades ; and Christians are to him but the fanatic follow. 
ers of a fanatic leader, a nobler Peter the Hermit. This 
is the explanation which John Stuart Mill has to offer, 
who regards Christianity as » product only of hope and 
imagination ; this is the explanation of Strauss, who 
declares of religion that ‘‘ instead of a prerogative of 
human nature, it appears as a weakness which adhered 
to mankind chiefiy during the period of childhood, but 
which mankind must outgrow on attaining maturity.” 
Festus still lives; and sti)]l answers to the modern mis- 
sionary of the cros , ‘‘ Thou art beside thyself ; much 
learning doth make thee mad.” 


From Festus Paul turns to Agrippa, hitherto a silent 
and curious but morally indiffereat and unconcerned 
spectator of the scene. Agrippa, a son of Herod, 
familiar with Jewish history, with Jewish belief, with 
the Jewish Scriptures, and intellectually a Jew, not a 
pagan, believes, or at all events thinks he believes, in 
Jehovah, and in the Bible and the ritual of the re- 
ligion which recognizes Jehovah as the one and only 


| God. 


“The king,” cries Paul, ‘‘knoweth of these things. 
before whom also I speak freely ; for I am persuaded 
that none of these things are hidden from him ; for this 
thing was not done in a corner. King Agrippa, believes’ 
thou the prophets? I know that thou belfevest.”’ The 
king’s only answer is a sneer: ‘‘ Easily thou wilt per 
suade me to be a Christian '” 

It seems a pity to spoil so many good sermons and 
exhortations, and at least one pathetic and popular 
hymn, founded on a total misreading of Agrippa’s re- 
ply. But it is certain that itis a misreading. This is not 
the earnest answer of « soul wavering in the balance 
between good and evil, standing at the ‘ork of the two 
roads which lead respectively to life and death It is 
the sneer of a man of the world, wholly given over to 
ambition and lust, the lust of the flesh and of the eye, 
and the love of the world, and who does not think it 
even worth while to invent, or discover, or frame, as 
Festus had done, a reason for his rejection of Paul's 
message. To be a Christian is to abandon ill-gotten 
wealth ; to put a restraint on now wholly unrestrained 
appetites and passions; to enter on a new life whose 
crosses he wou'd keenly feel, but of whose spiritual 
joy® he has not the feeblest conception. He responds 
with a sneer, then rises, and so breaks up the court, and 
brings that pleading of the Gospel to its end. 

Moral indifference is a harder crust to break through 
than intellectual disbelief. The skepticism which comes 
of willful choosing of wrong is far more difficult to meet 
than that which comes of mere intellectualism mated to 
a nature whose spiritual faculties have never been 
aroused. The man who will give a reason for the un- 
faith that is in him the teacher can do something to 
mect. The man who will give no reason, who treats the 
truth with a sneering or a silent contempt, is invul- 
nerable. This is the last stage of the mortal disease 
whose end is eternal death. The soul has already lapsed 
into unconsciousness, from which ordinarily no voice of 
man, however earnest, can arouse it. 

Look in your class, in your congregation, in your 
circle of friends, for a Festus, for an Agrippa; then 
study the question how can you pierce the breastwork 
of intellectual skepticism in the one case, and the more 
hopeless moral indifference in the other. What can do 
it but the grace of God ? Where Paul failed, how can 
I hope to succeed ? What can I say but, With man it 
is impossible, but with God all things are possible? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
CONTINUING.—ACTS XXVI., 32. 


By Emirty HunNnTINGTON MILLER. 


T is not so very hard to degin things. I have 
seen @ great many things that were begun well 
that never were finished. I have seen a garden 
that was laid out in neat beds, and carefully planted 
with good seeds, that came to nothing but a tangle of 
weeds and poor little balf-choked flowers. I have seen* 
a great many pieces of work that began very bravely, 
and then dragged more and more slowly, and at last 
were left unfinished I have heard a great many good 
resolutions, that were very earnestly made, but S00n for. 
gotten. I have known a good many soldiers who 
started out to serve the Lord, but by and by forgot all! 
about their orders, or even went over to the enemy's 
side when that seemed to be the safestand caslest. What 
can be the trouble when people who start right do nut 
keep on right? when they degin, but do not continue? 
The trouble in most cases is that they try to do what 
they are not strong enough or wise enough to finish 
without help. When they come to difficulties they are 
discouraged, and say, ‘‘Ob, I never can do this.” in 
stead of asking for help. 

If the father said, ‘* My child, I will help .ouin your 
garden ; come tome whenever you are tired, or have any 
work too hard for you,”” how foolish the child wou!d be 
not to go! And when the Lord Jesus says to us, ** You 
cau do nothing without me, but 1 willalwayscome when 
you call; I will give you all the help you ask,” how 
foolish we are to try to be good, and do our work with- 
out him! The way to continue is to get help from God, 

Paul was good, and brave, and wise. He was pot 
afraid to suffer and die for the Lord Jesus. He could 
stand up boldly before the Jews, and the R man sol- 
diers, and Felix, and Festus, and Agrippa. But Paul 
was not brave and strong in himself. He tells usia this 
Golden Text how it was that he dared to go and carry 
God's message wherever be was sent, and why it was 
that nothing discouraged him or turned him back. ° 

‘* Having obtained help of God, I continue unto this 
day.” 

Paul began right. When the Lord first spoke to him 
he said, ‘‘ What shall I do ?” 

Paul went on right’ As soon as the Lord told him 
what to do he *‘ was not disobedient,” but went about his 
work at once, though it seemed very hard. 

Paul continued. He kept right on day after day, 
doing just what he was told, and trusting in God to take 
care of him. He was beaten, he was bound, he was put 
in prison. and threatentd with death, but every day le 
obtained from God just the belp he needed to stand 
fast and go on with his work. 

Felix and Festus and Agrippa might have obtained 
help too. But Felix only trembled when Paul talked 
to him of his sins, aod said, *‘ Not now; some other 
time.”” He did not choose to be obedient, and so he 
could not obtain help. Agrippa for a moment was 
almost persuaded, but he did not even stop to think 
about obtaining help, and so he went on his way, 
though Paul was so eager and carnest when he told him 
about Jesus that Festus said, ‘‘ Paul, Paul ! you must be 
mad 

If you and | were in Paui’s place we can very easily 
see how much we should need to obtain help of Gud 
that we might continue in the right way. But do you 
see that you need the very same help just now, 
in your home, in your school, in your work and your 
study and your play ? Just as the Lord Jesus told Pau! 
he would make him his witness, so he says to each 
one of his chikiren, ‘‘ You are my witness, to show how 
gentle and loving and obedient and pure my children 
can be.”” He saystoevery one, ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
nothing,” and we find this is true whenever we try to 
he good without his help. Every hour we live, every 
step we take, we need to be led by our Father, and then 
every day we can say as Paul did: ‘‘ Having obtained 
help of God, I continue unto this day "—heip in great 
things, help in little things, always just what we need 
and just when we need it. 


GOD MANIFESTED IN THE FLESH. 
By tHe Rev. A. P. Pgapopy, D.D. 

“The gods have come down to us in the likeness of men.’’- 
Acta xiv., 11. 
S s ald the people of Lystra, and they gave voice to 

the belief in the incarnation of the divine which 

has borne a large partin all the ethnic religions. This 
belief has its conyerse in the apotheosis of the human, 
to such a degree that the pantheon of the old world, of 
Greece especially, has more names than we can remem 
ber of men pre-eminent for rank, or heroism, or bold 
adventure. These twin beliefs rest on the essential 
interdependence of man's conception of the human and 
of the divine. Humanity is the only material from 
which divinity can be formed or imsgined. Man of 
necessity makes God or gods after his own image or 
that of his kind. Human attributes are the only 
attributes that man knows or can conceive of. 
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The Supreme Being may have attributes entirely 
extra-human in kind as well as in degree; but ff so, 
man cannot know them, nay, not even by revelation ; 
for the very language of the revelation would be to him 
as an unknown tongue. In order to comprehend these 
non-human traits of the divine nature he must become 
a partaker of them, and it is certainly not improbable 
that in «a higher state of being we may learn more of 
God than we can know now by deriving from him 
powers or properties of mind or soul which are now 
his, but not ours. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that the Divine 
Being may teem to us possessed of different and 
separable attributes, simply because our imperfect 
vision decomposes the radiance from the sapphire throne, 
as the prism breaks into rays of varied hue the pure 
white light of the sun. It may be that John beheld in 
a moment of special illumination the glory of the Most 
Hich, and told what he saw when he sald, as if com- 
prehending all of the divine in a single word, ‘‘ God is 
love,” and that infinite power and wisdom. perfect 
holiness, justice, and goodness, as we term them, are 
but the outrayings and outgoings of everlasting love. 
Yet we who have not had the open vision are con- 
strained to make our thought of God complex, and 
thus to give their respective places to the several 
infinities and perfections which we term divine attri- 
butes, 

Gods in the likeness of men have always been believed 
in. Even fetichism and the lowest forms of idolatry 
ascribe human traits to the objects of their worship— 
often coerse lusts and passions, always such acts and 
habits of truculence and vindictive wrath as prevail 
among their worshipers. 

The Greeks, whose poetic and esthetic culture is the 
wonder and glory of the ages, were not a virtuous or a 
virtue-loving people, and their mythology, with all its 
incomparable beauty of its kind, is utterly void of the 
beauty of holiness ; and this because there was none of 
it*in the typical men and women after whose likeness 
their gods were shaped. 

Rome in her early days had a purer morality, and 
therefore her gods were more decent than the correspond- 
ing deities of Greece But her gods were thorough 
Romans. In studying the character of the elder Cato, 
who wasin his time regarded as a man of unsurpassed 
excellence, | one day opened my New Testament to the 
beatitudes, and while he could be credited with almost 
every virtue not specially blessed by Christ, | found 
that there was not one of the beatitudes in which he, 
the best man in Rome, could have claimed a part. 
Accordingly, among the Roman divinities there are 
none who represent these virtues of the beatitudes. 

The Hebrews had a higher conception of God than 
any other pre-Christian people, and my belief is that 
they had a larger measure of divine inspiration than the 
rest of the ancient world. But their greatest men often 
manifest a fierce integrity, a merciless righteousness, a 
viodictive patriotism. The Hebrews had before them 
the image of Moses killing the Egyptian and hiding 
bim in the sand, of Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, of 
Elisha cursing the rude boys that laughed at his bald 
head; and though not without some propuetic gleams 
of a loftier faith, their current representations of 
Jehovah had the same limitations that were to be found 
in their saints and heroes. 

The peculiarly evangelic traits of character were, 
before Christ, in very low esteem. They had not even 
respectable names, a: d the evangelists had to pick up 
names for what we deem cardinal virtues from the very 
rubbish and dust-heaps of language, and to baptize them 
for Christian use. The majesty of a lowly spirit, the 
greatness of humility, the magnanimity of forbearance, 
the nobleness of service, were not recognized till He 
came who reversed the moral scale, and gave the 
supremacy to qualities which befure were, like himeelf, 
despised and rejected of men. Therefore was it that 
men’s highest conceptions of God lacked those trails 
which are emphatically denoted as his when Christ 
says, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. ’ 

In perfect humanity alone would man see God. But 
where has perfect humanity been beheld except in 
Christ ? Good men there have been, indeed, all along the 
ages; Christlike men rarely before him, often since his 
time and under his training, and it has been our great 
joy to know such. But there is a differenve. The best 
men in history and in our own time have been con 
spicuous for single virtues, and while in others not lack- 
ing, not resplendent. They have had their weak sides— 
aspects in which, while we might not censure, we could 
not admire them. They have had, wo, their limitations 
of nation, condition, culture, sect, and age, and have 
won the special admiration of only a part of the lovers 
of goodness. They have grown obsolete with the lapse 
of time, and while we recall with loving reverence the 
sxints of the earlier ages, we feel that somehow they 
are outgrown. Wecan see them only in their surround- 
ings, and those surroundings so cleave to them as to 
obscure in some measure the luster of their lives. There 
are not a few names on the list of all saints which repre- 


sented almost perfection to an earlier age, yet which we 
could not now propose to ourselves or others as examples 
without large qualifications and exceptions. 

Christ alone takes nothing from his surroundings. 
They show him, but do not veil him. He is in full ac 
tivity, in close relation with the life of his time, and 
yet he remains unaffected by it in soul and character. 
He is like the circumambient air about us, in contact 
with every being and object, yet never yielding up its 
specific properties—with and in all things, with its iden. 
tity unchanged. Christ is no more a Hebrew than if he 
had been born in Arabia; but kindred spirits of every 
nation and people and tongue equally feel that they are 
his fellow-citizens. The highest culture does not make 
him seem less, and none have been more ready than the 
wisest and greatest of men to render to him the most 
lowly homage. He alone, of all luminaries in the spir- 
itual firmament, has no secular parallax, but holds the 
same zenith altitude in our century of boastful scien e 
and of progress too rapid to be registered as when the 
Galilean fishermen were his satellites and friends. Nor 
do we get tired of his record, or find it exhausted by our 
lifelong familiarity with it. On the other hand, he 
who has made it his daily companion for three or four 
score years, reads it only with profounder interest, and 
is perpetually discovering in the character it portrays 
more delicate lines and richer tints of spiritual beauty 
and loveliness. Thus the narrative of this peerless life, 
alone of all biographies, is like the great works of nature 
—like the flowers and the stars and the glowing sunsets 
and the sparkling waters, which we cannot behold to 
satiety, but which grow upon us with our years, and 
are the more full of sweetness and glory for us the longer 
we live. 

In fine, we have in him divine humanity—God mani- 
fested in the flesh : God in Christ; all of God that can 
be incarnate ; all of God that we can fully comprehend. 
We are wont to employ, witb reference to the divine 
attributes, the two terms, infinite and perfect—the former 
as applied te God's power and knowledge ; the latter, to 
his moral attributes. Infinity cannot be duplicated. It 
can be incarnate only in part. Christ could not be om- 
nipotent, else there were two Gods; and he expressly 
says: ‘‘I can of mine own self do nothing.” He could 
not be omniscient, else there were two Gods; and you 
remember that he disclaims the knowledge even of the 
time when his own predictions would be fulfilled ; nor 
have we any reason to doubt that, like any other son of 
man, he grew in wisdom, as the evangelist says that he 
did, and that there still remained room for further 
growth. But moral perfection may be fully incarnate. 
It may be duplicated, multiplied. It is conceivable that 
a being not infinite may be perfect; may be endowed 
with immaculate purity and holiness, with justice or 
righteousness ; incapable of the slightest deflect‘on from 
the absolute and everlasting right ; with a love embrac- 
ing all beings; ready to door to suffer to the utmost 
for any or all whom it can benefit; to coin its whole 
selfhood into service and sacrifice. 

This conception is realized in Christ, and in him alone. 
But it must be distinctly understood that Christ could 
not represent God to man except as a man. There 
used to be a great deal of controversy about what was 
called the rank of Christ, springing from the vulgar no- 
tion that birth, place, and title are greater than goodness. 
and can make divineness more divine. Now, if Christ 
was so raised above human trials and temptations tbat 
he could not feel them, so that his goodness was merely 
automatic, he does not represent God. We never 
think of God as controlled by a necessity beyond his 
own choice, but always as freely willing, and willing 
with all the intensity of his infinite being, that which 
is holy, just, and good ; and were we to believe the right 
to be not of his free choice and will, but a necessity 
which omnipotence could not evade, we should no longer 
regard him as an object of reverence and worship. 
Christ is perfect and divine, not because he could not, 
but because he would not, «sin. He might have 
spurned, but he always welcomed, the incomings of the 
Divine Spirit, and therefore it was that the Spirit took 
up its abode in him and he became one with God. The 
narrative of the temptation, doubtless his own symbol- 
ical sketch of his own experience, denotes an actual 
measuring of strength with the powers of evil, and their 
entire defeat and subjugation. At the same time, as to 
pain, privation, and grief, his whole demeanor is not 
that of one whom none of these things can move, but of 
one who feels them as we feel them, yet who will] not 
succumu to them, or falter on the line of duty, or incur 
one pang the less if thereby one iota of his work is to re- 
main unfinished. Christ thns represents the God whose 
own independent will is ineffably pure, righteous, and 
loving. 

In no sense does Christ so truly bear the image of 
God, and so meet man’s need as a creature of God who 
would fain think himself his child, asin suffering and 
dying. Lovehas no language so intense, so penetrating, 
as that of sacrifice, and God speaks in the language of 
sacrifice to man in the suffering, dying Christ. He was 
in Christ on the cross, and it is his voice that ever cries 


from Calvary, ‘‘ Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye 
ends of the earth.” It is in Christ that the divine shep- 
herd scours forest and mountain to bring back the lost 
sheep to the fold. It is in Christ that the father goes 
forth to meet the penitent, and makes the whole house 
ring with joy on his return. 

Let us look fora moment at this parable of the lost son, 
as illustrating the view, 1 might say the thoroughly 
Christlike view, which Jesus always gives of his and 
our Father, God. The father in the parable does not ask 
whether it is right to forgive, whether justice must not 
somehow be satisfied, whether, if he receives the 
younger son home, he ought not to inflict the «ine pen- 
alty on the elder son who has never at any time trans- 
gressed his commandments. He evidently regards for- 
giveness as the repentant sinner’s due, even as St. John, 
who, most of all the disciples, had an inside knowledge 
of divine things, said: ‘‘If we confess our sins God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins. ’ 

Still stronger, if possible, 13 the other parable of the 
one lost sheep, which the eternal Father ceases not to 
follow with bis loving «jest till he is brought home to 
the fold. 

Now, if Christ had uttered these parables about him- 
self, they would certainly have been true to all that we 
know of him. living and dying; of him who whelmed 
with his forgiving love the penitent who wept at his 
feet; of him who gave his life for his flock. But in 
the free, unpurchased mercy of his self-sacrificing life 
and his precious blood sheddiug, he says: ‘‘In me be- 
hold your God and Father. See how he loves. Know 
that the penitent ever finds refuge in his house and in 
his everlasting arms. . Believe that in the fullness of 
time the last strayling from his fatherly love shall be 
brought home.” 

God in Christ, then, is not the stern law-giver, the 
relentless judge, the pitiless autocrat. unmoved by the 
wauts and sorrows of bumanity. He feel- for man. 
The Infinite Soul throbs fer him with profound emo- 
tion, with ineffable pity for hix misdoing and il! being, 
with « fuller pulse of gladne-s than can tlow iv any 
finite soul when the lost one is found, the dead in sin 
made alive again. 

The incarnation is the xtonemen:, the at ove-ment— 
not the reconciling of God to man, but God in Christ 
reconciling man unto bimsclf. Cbri-! in his divineness 
is perfect humanity. He shows man what be may pro- 
gressively become ; how he, too, may be a partaker of 
the divine nature. He manifests io Lis own person the 
possibilities of human nature. He takes up, as it were, 
collective humanity into hisown bosom, and pours upon 
its bruised and sin-stricken body the healing balsam of 
God's forgiving and strengthening grace. God, in 
dwelling in Christ, dwells in man, and becomes incarnate, 
in the measure of their receptivity, in all the souls that 
are born anew as the progeny of the second Adam. 
This is what Christ means when he says, ‘‘ The glory 
which thou gavest me | bave given them, that they may 
be one even as we are one: I in them and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one.” 

In this atoning ministry Christ verifies hisown words, 
‘* He that hath seen me bath seen the Father ;"’ and had 
he not for so many centuries been placed by the popular 
theology in contrast, and even in antagopnis: , to the 
Father. I think that every reader «f ‘he Gospel would 
feel that the Father and the Sov are one Were Jesus, 
as the evangelist. describe him, walking ameuwg us as he 
walked in Judea, shoul! we not own his as a fatherly 
presence ? Should we po! tbe willing to trust hiv care 
and love for time and foreternity ? Should we not come 
to him with our oeeds and griefs for coun-el an! com- 
fort, and bring our childreu for bis blessing, and wel. 
come bim to our tables?) Even under the consciousness 
of sin, [am sure that, were we penitent, we should re 
sort to him as readily as a little child after a fit of way 
wardness buries himself in his mother s embrace and 
can conceive of peace nowhere else. Do you not see 
how the really needy people. the suffering, afflicted, 
bereaved, forsaken, and despised, regard him as the 
divine fatherhood incarnate, pressing through the 
crowd to touch t.e bem of his garment, leitiog down 
the paralytic through the broken roof that the Lord's 
hand may be laid upon him, missing his presence more 
than all things else when death enters the house, bath- 
ing his feet with cuntrite tears; while he blends bis 
tears with theirs, bears their sorrows us bis owe, makes 
his cross the altar of mercy alike for kindred aud strang- 
ers, for mourning friends and misguided enemies? In 
all this it is God in Christ, the Father in the Son; and 
we begin to know God only when he is to us, if I may 
so speak, an infinite, omnipresent, omniscien', almi *hty 
Christ. Take the precise traits of character which you 
behold in Christ, and which you must recognize as ab- 
solutely perfec!, so that any deflection from tbem would 
make him less worthy of your regard, aud be persuaded 
that it is in these very traits that God presents himself 
for your trust, reverence, and love, and that he sent 
Jesus into this world to sho» yon and all men what 
manner of being it is that sits on the throne of the uni- 
verse. 
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Do you ask how it is that God and Christ have to so 
large an extent been regarded, if I may so speak, as at 
opposite poles of the spiritual universe—the Father as 
the impersonation of inexorable justice and almost im- 
placable wrath, and Christ as interposing to satisfy God’s 
justice and to appease his wrath? I think that this is 
in great part due to the habit—though early, yet not 
that of the earliest Christians—of looking at the Old 
Testament as not only Holy Scripture and the record 
of revelation, which I believe it is, but as also of 
equal authority with the Gospels, and not as presenting 
a rudimentary and imperfect theology which was super- 
seded by God in Christ. The Old Testament, as I have 
said, contained such notions of God as were inevitable 
before *‘the word became flesh, and men beheld its 
glory full of grace andtruth.” The habit of theologians 
of the Augustinian school, and of Protestant theologians, 
at least in Great Britain and America, has been to derive 
their ideas of God from the most glowing and terrific 
representations of the Old Testament, and to divest him 
of all fatherly attributes, ascribing to Christ alone the 
character in which he always professes to bear the 
image, to speak the words, to do the works, of the 
Father. My objection to the dogma of the Trinity is, 
not that it makes too much of Christ—for he is to me 
divine, and I know not what can be more than divine— 
but that it has made the Father and the Son two instead of 
one. In New England, however, and even more openly 
and largely in Scotland, this type of theology is fast 
disappearing. The old technical terms, when retained, 
are interpreted with an entirely new meaning. The in- 
carnation is becoming the central belief among enlight- 
ened Christians, and I cannot but trust that all who 
own it will deem themselves of one mind and one heart 
as the disciples of Christ. 

The incarnation—God in Christ—hence our knowl. 
edge of God; hence, too, our knowledge of our own 
nature in its capacities and destiny ; hence the recon- 
cliling power and love which shall yet draw all men 
heavenward ; hence the assurance of forgiveness to the 
penitent, of union with God to all who love and serve 
him, of eternal life with him whose words are, ‘‘ Be- 
cause | live, ye shall live also.” 

My friends, on our lifeway be God in Christ our pat- 
tern and our goal. As we take Christ into our hearts 
and reproduce him in our lives, Jet us never forget that 
we are followers of God as dear children ; and may we 
realize on earth the beginnings and growth of that one- 
nets with Christ and Goi which sball be comp'cte and 
eternal in heaven. 


A SHIPMASTER’S STORY ABOUT 
FLOGGING 


HEN I was about forty years of age I took 
command of the ship ‘‘ Petersham.” She was 
an old craft, and had seen ful! as much service as sie 
was capable of seelnz with eafety. But her owners 
were willing to trust a valuable cargo ia her, so I 
would not refuse to trust myself. We were bound to 
Liverpool, and nothing unusual happened until about 
the eighth day out, when we ran foul of a smal! iceberg. 
It was early in the morning, before sunrise, and not 
above six or eight feet of ice was above water, it having 
nearly all been melted in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream. I did not think we had sustained much injury, 
for theshock was light ; but I was very angry, and gave 
the lookout a severe punishment, without stopping to 
inquire whether he could have secn the berg in time to 
escape it. 

My cabin boy was named Jack Withers. He was 
fourteen years of age, and this was his first voyage. I 
had taken him from his widowed mother, and promised 
her that I would see him well treated—that is, if he be- 
haved himself. He was a bright, quick, intelligent lad. 
I soon made myself believe he bad an awfu! disposition. 
I fancied that he was the most stubborn piece of human- 
ity I had ever come across. I had made up my mind 
he had never been properly governed, and had resolved 
to break himin. I told him I'd curb his temper before 
I'd done with him. Inreply he told me I might kill 
him if I liked ; and I flogged him with the end of the 
mizzen top-gallant halliards till he could hardly stand. 
I asked him if he’d got enough, and he told me I might 
flog him moreif I wished to. 1 felt a strong inclination 
to throw the boy overboard, but at that moment he 
ttaggered back against the mizzen-mast from absolute 
weakness, and I left him to himself. When I reasoned 
calmly about the boy’s disposition, I was forced to ac- 
knowledge that he was one of the smartest and most 
intelligent and faithful lads I had ever seen. When I 
asked him to do anything he would be off like a rocket ; 
but when I roughly erdered him to do it, then came the 
disposition with which 1 found fault. 

One day, when it was very near noon, I spoke to him 
to bring up my quadrant. He was looking over the 
quarter-rail, and I knew he did not hear me ; the next 
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time I spoke I ripped out an oath, and intimated if he 
did not move I'd help him. 

‘*T didn’t hear ye,” he said, with an independent tone. 

** No words,” said I. 

‘] suppose I can speak,” he retorted, moving slowly 
towards the companion way. 

‘‘ His looks, words, and the slow, careless manner in 
which he moved, fired ne in a moment, and I grasped 
him by the collar. 

‘* Speak to me again like that, and I'll flog you within 
an inch of your life,” said I. 

‘You can flog away,” he replied, firm as a rock. 

And I did flog him. I caught upthe end of a rope 
and beat him till] my arm fairly ached ; but he never 
winced. 

‘* How’s that ?” said I. 

There's a litle mors life in me—you'd better flog it 
out,” was the reply. 

And I beat him again. | beat him till hesank from my 
hand against the rail ; and I sent one of my other men 
for my quadrant. When it came and I had adjusted it 
for observation, I found that the sun had already passed 
the meridian, and that I was too late. This added fuel 
to the fire of my madness, and, quickly seizing the lad 
by the collar, I led him to the maip hatchway and had 
the hatch taken off. I then thrust him down and swore 
I would keep him there till his stubbornness wasbroken. 
The hatch was then put on, and I went into the cabin. 
I suffered a good deal that afternoon, not with any com- 
punctions of conscience for what I bad done, but with 
my own temper and bilterness. It made me mad to 
think that I could not conquer that boy—that I could 
not bresk down his cool, stern opposition. 

‘* But I will do it,” I said to myself, ‘‘ by the heavens 
above me, I will starve him into it, or he shal! die under 
the operation |” 

After supper I went to the hatchway and called out to 
bim, but he returned me no answer. Sol closed the 
hatch and went away. Atten o'clock I went again, and 
again gotno answcr. I might have thought that the 
flogging had taken away his senses, had not some of the 
men assured me that they had heard him, not an hour 
before, talking to himself. I did not trouble him again 
until morning. After breakfast I went to the hatchway, 
and called to him once more. I heard nothing from 
him, norcould I see him—I had not seen him since I put 
him down there. I calledjout several times, but he 
would make no reply—yet the very same men told me 
they had beard him talking that very morning. He 
seemed to be calling on them for help, but he would not 
ask forme. I meant to break him intoit. ‘ He'll beg 
before he'll starve,” I thought, and so determined to let 
him stay there. I supposed he had crawled forward to 
the forecastle bulkhead, in order to make the sailors hear 
him. Some of the men asked leave to go down and look 
for him, but I refused, and threatened to punish the 
first man that dared to go down. 

At noon I went again, and as he did not answer me 
this time, I resolved that he should come to the hatch- 
way and ask for me ere I went any more. The day 
passed away, and when evening came I began to be 
startled. I thought of the many good qualities the boy 
bad, and of his widowed mother. He had beenin the 
hold thirty-six hours, and all of forty hours without food 
or drink. He must he too weak to cry out now. It 
was hard for me to give up, but if he died there from 
actual starvation, it might go harder with me still. So 
at length I made up my mind to go andsec him. It was 
not quite sundown when I had the hatch taken off and 
I jumped down upon the boxes alone. 

A little way forward I saw a space where Jack might 
easily have gone down, and to this point I crawled un my 
hands end knees. I called out there, but could get no 
answer. Ashort distance further was a wide space, 
which I had entirely forgotten, but which I now re- 
membered had been left open on account of a break in 
the flooring of the hold, which would let anything that 
might have been stored there rest directly on the thin 
planking of the ship. 

To this place I made my way, and looked down. | 
heard the splashing of water, and thought I could detect 
a sound like the incoming of atiny jet or stream. At 
first I could see nothing, but as soon as I became used 
to the dim light, I could distinguish the faint out- 
lines of the boy at some distance below me. He seemed 
to be sitting on the broken floor, with his feet stretched 
out agaiist acask. I called out to him, and thought he 
looked up. 

“Jack, are you there ?” 

And he answered me in a faint, weary tone : 

“Yes, help me! For heaven's sake help me! Bring 
men and bring a Jantern—the ship has sprung a leak !” 

I hesitated, and he added, in a more eager tone : 
‘*Make haste! I will try and hold it till you come 
I waited to hear no more, but hurried on deck as soon 
as possible, and returned with a lantern and three men. 
I leaped down beside the boy and could scarcely believe 
my own senses. Three of the timbers were completely 
worm-eaten to the very heart, and one of the outer planks 


had been broken, and would burst in any moment the 
boy might leave it, whose feet were braced against the 
plank before him. Half a dozen little jets of water were 
streaming in about him, and he was wet to the skin. I 
saw the plank must burst the moment the strain was 
removed from it, so I made the men brace themselves 
against it before I lifted him up. Other men were 
called down, with planks, spikes, and a.izes, and with 
much care and trouble we finally succeeded in stopping 
the leak and averting the danger. 

The plank which had been stove in was six feet long 
by eight inches wide, and would let in a stream of water 
of that capacity. It would have been beyond our reach 
long before we could have discovered it, and would have 
sunk usin avery shorttime. I knew it must be where 
the iceberg struck us. 

Jack Withers was taken to the cabin, and there he 
managed to tell his story. Shortly after I put him in 
the hold he crawled forward, and when he became used 
to the dim glimmer that came through the deadlights, 
he looked around for a snug place in which to lie, for 
his limbs were very sore. Ile went to sleep, and when 
he awoke he heard a faint sound, like water streaming 
through a small hole. He went to the open place in the 
cargo and looked down, and was sure that he sawa 
small jet of waterspringing up through the ship's bot- 
tom. He leaped down, andin a few moments found 
that the timbers had given wholly away, and that the 
stream was increasing in size. He placed his hand 
upon the plank, and found it broken, and discovered 
that the pressure of the water without was forcing it 
inward. He had sense enough to see that if it gained 
an inch more it must all go, and the ship be lost and 
perhaps all bands perish. And he saw, too, that if he 
could keep the broken plank in its place he might stop 
the incoming flood. So he eat himself upon it and 
braced his feet against the cask, and then called for help. 
But he was too far away—so low down, with such a mass 
of cargo about him, that his voice scarcely reached 
other ears than hisown. Some of the men heard him, 
but thought he was talking to himself. 

And there he eat, with his feet braced, for four-and.- 
twenty dreary hours, with the water spurting all over 
him, and drenching him to the very skin. He bad 
séveral times thought of going to the hatchway and 
calling for help; but he knew that the broken plank 
would be forced in if he left it, for he could..feel it 
heave beneath him ; his limbs were racked with pair, 
but he would not give up. I asked him if he would not 
have given up if I had not come as I! did. Ile answered 
that he would not have done it while there was life in 
him. He said he thought not of himself—he was ready 
to die—but he would save the rest if he could; and he 
had saved us, surely—saved us all—from a watery grave. 

Th? boy Jay sick almost unto death ; but I nursed him 
with my own bands—nurred him a)! through his delir- 
fum ; and when his reason returned and he could sit up 
and talk, I bowed myself before him, and humbly 
asked his pardon for all the wrong I haddone him. He 
threw his arms around my neck and told me if I would 
be good to him he would never give cause of offense ; 
he added as he sat up again, ‘‘I am not a coward—I 
could not be a dog.” 

I never forgot those words; and from that hour I 
never struck a blowon board my ship. I make my men 
feel that they are men, that I so regard them, and that 
I wish to make them as comfortable and happy as posst- 
ble ; and I have not failed to gain their respect and 
confidence. I give no undue license, but make my 
crews feel that they bave a friend and superior in the 
same person: For nine years I have sailed in three 
different ships with the same crew. A man could not 
be hired to leave me, save for an officer's berth. And 
Jack Withers remained with me thirteen years. He 
was my cabin boy; one of my foremost hands ; my 
second mate ; and the last time he sailed with me he 
refused the command of a new bark. 


Ob, kneel, and place your soul now within the hands 
of Jesus ; place it, as it will be in the impotence of its 
last hour, in the swoon of its utter dissolution. Place it 
there now today, before the sick hour of death lays 
heavy bands upon you. 

How splendid the courage of suoh a faith, the faith of 
the man who, seeing nothing, knowing nothing, fore. 
telliog nothing, sick with the death-swoon, torn out of 
all its experience, hurled forward into vacant gloom, 
yet still is utterly faithful, utterly loyal !—the faith of 
one who then can cry,as our Lord has taught him, 
‘My Father ! to whom darkness is as clear as the day ; 
My Father! who art to be found in the lowest deep of 
Hades as much as in the highest glory of heaven ; I see 
nothing ; I know not whither it is I pass; I am fast 
losing all power to act, or to help, or think. Where I 
lose, be Thou forthcoming! When I fail, do Thou 
abide! When I am weakest, be Thou strong! When 
I can do nought, do Thou, therefore, do most. Father, 
my Father ! now that Iam wholly undone and perish- 
ing, now into Thy hands do I more than ever commend 
my spirit.” 


| 

| 


_March 12, 1885. _ 


Gye Evenina Lsame.: 


HERE AND THERE, 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Good stories of the intelligence and affection of ani- 
mals are always readable. IHlere are two from the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Spectator,” one of an American cat, the other of 
an Italian dog : 

‘* About two months ago, while staying in the Rocky 
Mountains in Northern Colorado, I witnessed an exam- 
ple of fatherly affection in a tom-cat, which I feel sure 
you will beinterested to hear of. This cat had adopted 
two motherless kittens; he slept with them at night, 
guarded them in the daytime, and always superintended 
their meals, in which latter he showed great uneclfish- 
ness. For the hostess of the ranch was in the habit of 
feeding the kittens out of a small bow! of milk laid on 
the floor, into which they at once would plunge their 
heads ; meanwhile ‘ Kitty Gray,’ the old tom-cat—quite 
aware that there was not room for hls own great head 
in it, too—would sit by, complacently watching them, 
nor move till they had finished, except when his hunger 
was rery keen, and then he would dip his paw in now 
and again and lick it. This was tte case when I| saw 
him; and I shall not readily forget the sight of that 
large ‘gray-and-white cat walking demurely rourd the 
bow] to see where he could best insert his paw ‘vithout 
disturbing the kittens, and then, with his head much on 
one side, dipping it delicately in and out, until they had 
quite finished, when he at once fel] to and drank up the 
remainder.” 

‘* A few years since | was sitting inside the door of a 
shop to cscape from the rain while waiting for a trap to 
take me to a railway station in the old Etruscan city of 
Ferentino, Presently an ill-bred dog of the pointer 
kind came and sat down in front of me, looking up in 
my face, and waggiog his tail to attract my attention. 
‘What does that dog want? I asked of a bystander. 
‘ Signore,’ he answered, ‘he wants you to give hima soldo 
to goand buy you acigarwith.’ I gave the doga coin, 
and he presently returned bringing a cigar, which he 
held croesways in his mouth until I took it from him. 
Sent again and again, he brought me three or four more 
cigars from the tobacco-shop. At length the dog’s de- 
meanor changed, and he gave vent to his impatience by 
two or three low whines. ‘ What docs he wantnow?’ I 
asked. ‘He wants you to give him two soldi to go to 
the baker's and buy bread for himself.’ I gave hima 
two-soldo piece, and in a few minutes the dog returned 
with a smal! loaf of bread which he laid at my feet, at 
the same time gazing wistfully in my face. ‘He won't 
take it until you give him leave,’ said another bystander. 
I gave the requisite permission, and the dear animal 
seized the loaf and disappeared with it in his mouth, 
and did not again make his appearance before I left the 
city. ‘He always does like this,’ sald the standers-by, 
‘ whenever he secs a stranger in Ferentino.’” 

EXPERIMENTS IN RESUSCITATION. 

While on the subject of animals we may repeat, with- 
out vouching for their accuracy, some very curious 
accounts of experiments in resjuscitating animals after 
all signs of life had disappeared. These experiments, 
according to the Denver ‘‘ News,” have been carried on 
by Mr. G. A. Armitage, of Denver, assisted by a skilled 
surgeon. Mr. Armstrong’s theory _is that where none 
of the organs are {pjured and decomposition has not set 
in, but apparent death has cnsued from causes that 
have interfered with the circulation of the blood, as in 
drowning, life may be restored by blood injection and 
artificial respiration. Here is the account of some of 
the experiments : 

‘* The first important experiment on killing and then 
restoring life to animals was begun in this city on the 
fifth of November last. The subject operated upon was 
a medium-sized terrier dog. It was securely tled and 
an incision made in an artery in his neck, by which the 
animal was bled to death. He certainly passed through 
all the symptoms of dying, and soon after the last blood 
issued from the wound his frame became fixed and rigid, 
and his eyes showed the senseless glare of death. The 
room was kept at a temperature of seventy degrees Fah- 
reoheit, while the dog Jay for three houss dead. By 
this time he had become very stiff and cold. He was 
now placed ian a warm-water bath that was constantly 
maiotained at a temperature of 105 degrees, and was 
continually and thoroughly rubbed, and as he became 
pliant his limbs were gently worked about and his whole 
body rendered supple. <A half pint of hot water was 
now passed into his stomach through a bard rubber 
tube that was forced down his wsophagus. When this 
was accomplished, the mouth of a rubber tube attached 
to a bellows was introduced into his windpipe, and as 
the bellows were provided with a double valve by which 
the air could be withdrawn as well as inhaled, the dog’s 
nose was securely fastened up. 

‘‘A large and powerful Newfoundland dog, that had 
been obtained for the purpose, had been tied near by, 
and was now bled, while the attending surgeon pro- 
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ceeded to adjust the transferring apparatus and began to 
slowly inject the live dog's blood into the dead one. 
Simultaneously Mr. Armitage began slowly working 
the respiratory bellows, while I kept rubbing the ani- 
mal and bending his limbs and body to facilitate circu- 
lation. We could not bave been more anxious about 
the issue of our efforts if they had been made on a hu- 
man being instead of a dumb brute. When a pint of 
fresh blood had been injected I could see some change 
about the eyes of the dog. But no onespoke. One 
thought was common to all—would life come back ’ 
In a few moments more there was certainly a convulsive 
tremor noticeable in the body. Mr. Armitage, in undis 
guised excitement, said to the surgeon, ‘ Press the 
blood.’ In a minute or two more the dog gasps and 
soon attempts to eject the respiratory tube, which was 
accordingly withdrawn. This was followed by gasps 
and a catching of the breath, while the eyes grew 
brighter and more natural. The rubbiog and blood- 
injecting were yet applied, and the dog was struggling 
asifina fit. But bis efforts soon became less violent, 
and he began a low whine. A compress was now 
placed on the artery, and in twenty-two minutes after 
the first blood was injected be sits up, after having been 
dead three hours and twenty minutes. The dog then 
drank a broth that bad been prepared for him ia case 
of his revival, and soon got up and walked about. He 
was furnished > comfortable bed near the stove, and 
from this time forward his recovery was so rapid that 
in two days he was turned out to run thestreets. Heis 
now a rugged character in good health, with seemingly 
no bad remembrances of his resurrection. 

‘‘ Preparations were made, and the second case tested, 
on the second day of December. The subject selected 
“vas a calf six weeks old. The details of treatment were 
similar to the’foregoiog, except, for greater convenience, 
a hot vapor bath was substituted for the warm-water 
immersion. The calf, after being bled to death, was 
left for twelve hours before its resuscitation was under- 
taken, as it was desirable to see if a longer death inter- 
val could be successfully passed over. The fresh blood 
injected into its circulatory system was drawn from a 
yearling steer. It required*thirty-five minutes to restore 
the calf to life after the transfusion of the firet blood. 
The calf then drank some warm milk, and has since 
grown and thriven without perceptible interruption or 
ailment. 

‘* The next experiment was of a different character, and 
was made with a view to sec if a drowned animal could 
be restored to life. A small dog was forced under 
water and drowned. Ile was then taken out and lain 
with his head inclined downward, to drain his lungs of 
water, and left for four hours ina warm room. It will 
be noticed that this was quite a different and more hope- 
less case than the preceding, and the dog had all his 
own blood yet in his veins. After an hour in the warm 
bath and constant rubbing and working, his veins were 
opened at three different points to admit of the escape of 
any blood that might issue from them, and the ipject- 
ing apparatus was vigorously applied to the arterial sys- 
tem. After fifty minutes of anxious labor, signs of re- 
vivification were observable. The poor beast whined 
piteously as life was being once more entbroned within 
him. Notwithstanding great carc was taken of him, he 
remained weak for several days, but ecems now to be in 
good condition. 

‘*A fourth case recently tried by Armitage, in which 
the subject was a dog that was strangled and afterward 
frozen—as he could not be frozen without strangling— 
was unsuccessful. After four hours of labor no signs of 
returning life were noticeable. It is believed, however, 
that this experiment may yet succeed, and the life of a 
frozen animal be restored.” 

SENATOR SUMNER’S ABSENT-MINDEDNEBS. 

In the remini.cences of bis life as a page in the 
Senate, Mr. Edward Alton tells in ‘‘St. Nicholas” this 
little story of Charles Sumner : 

‘Senator Sumner took quite an interest In me, and 
bad an especial fondoess for catching me by the ears. 
Often have | attempted to pass the Senater while he 
was walking toand fro on the floor of the Senate, 
only to have both iny ears seized good-naturedly, 
and to be asked some kindly question. I shall always 
remember one of theec adventures—for it was an ad- 
venture! He had sent me on an errand. Having 
returned, reported to him the answer, and received 
his deep-voiced thanks, I started to move away, but 
he had caught me, and continued his slow march— 
I in front—Indian file. As he wa; a tall min and I a 
very small boy in comparison, I had to waik on tiptoe 
to ease the pain, and even then it seemed as if my ears 
would come off my head. 

‘‘The worst of it was that he at once became so lost 
in thought that he forgot that he had ho!d of me, and 
mechanically paced up and down with his long strides, 
while I danced a mild war-dance, for some minutes—it 
seemed to be hours—to the intense r musement of all who 
observed it. The more I struggled th: more did I in- 
crease the agony, but at last managed to wriggle away 
from his grasp. The sudden ‘ emptiness)’ of his hand 
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caused him to realize the state of affairs, and he begged 
my pardon so energetically, and the spectators smiled 
so audibly, that the procecdings of the Senate were in- 
terrupted, and Mr. Colfax actually had to tap with his 
gavel to restore order. 

‘* But it was, after all, an honor to be noticed, even in 
that fashion, by so distinguished a man as Senator Sum 
ner. Ile had the widest reputation of any of the 
Senators, and the first question most visitors to the 


| Senate would ask was: ‘ Which is Charles Sumner? ” 


THE WHIMS OF MACHINES. 

It is a common thing to hear a locomotive engineer 
speak of his engine as if ‘‘ she” were a living thing, with 
a character, will, and caprice of her own. ‘* There are 
times,” said a well-known machinist, ‘‘ when nearly all 
machines get cranky. The trouble is often a simple 
one, and is not infrequently owing to the machinist not 
knowing his business. But that is not always the case. 
The very best mechanic in the world gets hold of a nut 
sometimes that is difficult to crack. A machine, no 
matter of what kind, may work perfectly for montbs, 
and then one day something goes wrong with it. The 
machinist looks at it, examines it, perhaps even takes it 
to pieces and puts it up again, but all of no avail—the 
machine remains like a balky horse, which nothing will 
make go. At last the machinist gets tired and goes 
home, sick of pottcring with the troublesome thing. 
Ile comes to work the next day, perhaps having furgotien 
the previous trouble, touches a handle here, a wheel 
there, drops a little oil in half a dozen places, turns on 
the steam, and off she goes without a murmur, os if 
nothing had ever happened. No, I can’t explain it— 
neither could he. The only conclusion to be drawn is 
is that he omitted on the occasion of the stoppage those 
little necessary touches of bandles, turning of wheels, 
and droppings of oil. But there are other cases of a 
tlightly different nature.” . 

‘“ Watches are so small and their mechanism is fo 
delicate that it requires a careful inspection to find the 
cause of any trouble,” said a jeweler. ‘‘ The causes of 
sudden stoppage are very various, but among the most 
frequent is want of oi]. A drop of oil in a watch will 
last from eighicen months to two years as a lubricator. 
At the end of that time the works become dry, and con- 
siderable wear ensues. Still a watch may run five years 
before it stops. If a watch is}brought to me I cannot 
always say instantly what is the matter, although I often 
have to make some statement to satisfy a lady or an in- 


considerate man. Sometimes I have had 4 watch to 
‘cure,’ and have taken it to pleces, but do all I would I 
could not get it right. Then I lay it on one side, and 
go to work on something else. When I come back to 
the watch it is just as likely as not that everything will 
slide into place as easily as possible. Of course, the 
reason of my trouble has een a little nervousness. I 
— been tired or anxious, or my eyes or fingers have 
n 


COREAN MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS, 

A lecture delivered before the American Association 
of Science at Philadelphia, by Professor Edwards 
Morse, gave some interesting facts about the houschold 
customs and superstitions of the Coreans. Professor 
Morse said that, in Corea, when the son comes into a 
room where the father sits, he must stand with his hands 
folded until invited to sit. He sweeps his father’s room, 
makes the bed, and rises early to build the fire, even at 
midnight If the son wakes up at night hungry or 
cold, he inquires if his parents are not hungry or cold 
also. Boyhood lasts until fifteen or until married. All 
property belongs to the fatuer until he dies, no matter 
how much the son earns. Male and female servants do 
not sit down together in the same room. Servants are 
inherited. They are bought and sold. Streets are 
named after trees, men, histurical events, and attributes. 
Mourning clothes consist of a hat of large size coming 
down on the shoulders, which also covera the face. 
The mouraing color was formerly white ; it is now yel- 
low. No one ever interrupts or accosts a person In 
mourning on the street, and Jesuit pries's have often 
availed themselves of the use of mourning clothes as a 
disguise. The position of women in Corea is degraded 
and unhappy to the last degree. Among the better 
classes they never attempt to go out, and seldom visit 
even their relatives. Under the customs existing 500 
years ago they enjoyed much greater freedom. In eat. 
ing rice, which is always eaten with a spoon, if the first 
spoonful is dropped, it is considered a sign of bad luck, 
Unlike Europeans, they believe the number thirteen to 
be lucky, but they agree with them in considering a 
horseshos over the door as bringing good luck with ft. 
They also, like people do bere, get over bad dreams by 


saying that dreams go by contrary. In occupying a 
new house, the first thing they do is to have a woman 
carry ina buoch of matches. This insures prosperity. 
If the ear itches, it is a sign that some one is talking 
about you ; if it is the chin, that cake will be received. 
If a Corean dreams of a Buddhist priest, he considers 
himself in danger of being poisoned. The hooting of 
an ow! is thoughs to announce the death of the master 
of the houre. Money found is considered bad luck, as 
it is gaineu without labor, and every evenly-balanced 
Corean will spend it before he enters a house. This, he 


} thinks, will avert any calamity, 
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DEATH SCENE FROM “ LOUIS XI.” 
AFTER SEEING IRVING. 


By WILLIAM BRIGGS. 


VER the restless multitude a spell 
Lay, as when hushed the forest stills its leaves 
Before the coming whirlwind, ere upheaves 
The tempest witb its lightnings’ quivering hell 
Down the black heavens—the prelude and the knell 
Of life’s foreclosing madness ! 
Lo ! the scene, 
A dim and vaulted palace : 
Couched between 
The shadows lay an old man; on him fell 
A gleam of lurid light ; and palsied Death 
Toyed with his kingly jewels, and bis breath 
Came in sharp, fitful moanings—as a bell 
Tolls o’er some foundering wreck, yet mocks the blast 
Bearing it seaward : so thy spirit grasped 
Death with defying mockery —regnant to the last ! 


Fallen thy scepter lay ; from thy proud head 
Fallen the royal crown; the quivering beat 
Of thy subsiding pulses and the beat 
Out from thine eye had vanished ; fled—ah! fled 
Thy tones of princely accent ; dimly sped 
The vital flaxe within thee—yet the gleams 
Of kinghood flickered still, as phosphor-beams 
Play o’er some forest tarn, that once was fed 
With waters chocked forever.— 
Hushed the crowd 
Breathless before thee ! 
Prostrate, deserted, bowed ; 
Silent with passionate silence, as the dead 
Whose death-look tells their secret : so thou passed 
Thro’ that strong hour supreme ; thy latest gasp 
Claiming thee still all kingly—victor to the last ! 


— 


Books Qutuors. 
EDERSHEIM’S cIFE OF CHRIST.’ 


Some years ago Henry Ward Beecher, in a conver- 
sation with the writer of these lines, said, ‘‘ Only an 
encyclopedic mind can write a life of Christ. Such 
a book touches human life at every point” It is 
perhaps this sense of the immensity of the under- 
taking that has prevented him from completing his own 
unique and, in some respects, incomparable contribution 
to the library which has beer produced on this subject 
during the past half century. Its production is itself a 
feature of the presentepoch Every Jand has given us at 
least one: Germany, France, Holland, England, the 
United States ; even far-away India has added its con- 
tribution in the ‘‘ Oriental Christ” of Mozoomdar. 
Every school of thought has produced its representative 
study of the teachings of tbe great Teacher and the 
life of the great Life-giver. The encyclopedic Life has 
been produced, not by a single encyclopedic mind, but 
by a provideatially arranged corps of writers, writing on 
separate lines, with different equipmtnts, from different 
points of view, for different audiences, and with different 
aims. There is no /est life of Christ. Each contribu'es 
its own share to the world’s view of the world’s Teacher 
and Redeemer ; they do not duplicate each other ; and 
when all have been examined, read, studied, the whole 
story has yet not been told. 

In its particular method of treatment, Edersheim’s 
‘* Life and Times of Christ” is without a peer. Itis a 
Christian interpretation of that life as read in the light 
of a fullness of knowledge respecting the Jewish world 
of thought and feeling such as is certainly not exhibited 
by any other writer on the subject. Jesus of Nazareth 
was a Jew. He had an ardent love for his own nation- 
ality and his own people ; a love so deep that when he 
sat on the Mount of Olives, overlooking the capital of 
Judea, and considered the future that awaited it, he 
wept bitter tears at the prospect of its tragic fate. He 
was educated as a boy in a Jewish household, in a 
Jewish synagogue school, and according to Jewish 
methods. He spent his whole active ministry in pieach- 
ing toJews. All his adherents while he lived were Jews ; 
all his active oppouents came from the Jewish nation ; 
all the questions addressed to him were colored by 
Jewish predilections and prejudices. All his teaching 
had its direct and immediate bearing on Jewish audi- 
ences, and much of it related more or less directly to 
questions that were rife in Jewish echools of thought. 
It is indeed true that Jesus was much more than a Jew ; 
that he was a world-teacher ; that the horizon of his own 
thought was clearly not bounded by Palestine, nor were 
the materials of his knowledge and inspiration drawn 
from Jewish philosophy and science. But it is also true 
that nothing makes tuese two facts clearer than a clear 
apprehension of what were the intellectual boundaries 
of Palestine, and what the reservoir which Jewish 
teachers of the first century had to draw from. It is 
true, also, that the first condition of understanding any 


1 The Lifeand Times of Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Eder- 
sheim. M A.. Oxon. D.D., Ph.D. In twovols. Second edition. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 36.) 


teacher is an understanding of his age, the jatellectual 
limitations of his contemporaries, and the intellectual 
condition of the audiences to which he spoke. Carlyle’s 
horizon was not limited by the insular intellect of the 


book has furnished a fitting text for a few words on 
what we regard as a fundamental, but often violated, 
canon of interpretation of the Bible : The sacred writers 
are always to be understood, in the first instance, in the 


British Philistine, nor Emerson’s by the conventional ‘ sense in which they would have expected thei: imme. 


boundaries of New England orthodoxy ; but no man 
can read understandingly the ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” 


| 


diate auditors to understand them; and though their 
meaning may often transcend such immediate under 


or the ‘‘ Conduct of Life” unless he comprehends in | standing, it can never be inconsistent with it We 
the one case the selfish democracy of the Manchester | know of no Life of Christ which will vive the student 


School, in the other the too common indifference in the | greater aid in applying for himself to the teachings of 
orthodox circles of New England to the ‘ natura) Christ thiscanon then Dr. Edersheim’s ‘ Life and Times 


virtues.” 


Dr. Edersheim is imbued with Rabbinism. He | 


knows it with that sort of thoroughness which only 
a lifelong familiarity can give. HeisnotaJew. We 
judge him to be a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The motto on his title-page emphasizes his evangelical 


estimate of the character of Jesus Christ: “ In himdwell- | 


eth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily” But he 
reads the life and teaching of Christ in the light of 


local circumstances ; and he gives therefore to much of | 


it a new significance. Geikie gives perhaps the social 
life of the period better; Renan gives the scenic sur- 
roundings, if not more truly, at least m.ore pictorially. 
So far as Roman life and manners throw light on 
Christ’s life and teaching, that light is quite as well 
indicated by Farrar. But with Jewish life, and yet 


more in Jewish habit of thought, Edersheim is far more 


familiar than either Geikie, Farrar, or Renan. He. has 
little or no imagination. He does not fuse his material, 
as Mr. Beecher does. He is not an artist, but a scholar ; 
and his work is more serviceable to the student than en- 
trancing to the reader. 
Jewish learning invulves him in many an excursus from 
which he has to return again to the interrupted course of 
his narrative. 
study these volumes will find new light therein on old 
difficulties, new sermons growing out of old texts, and 
new interpretations of old passages. He may not 
accept, as we do not altogether, Dr. Edersheim’s inter- 
pretation of the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and 


The very multiplicity of his 


But the clergyman who will carefully 


of Jesus the Messiah.” 
A PECULIAR THEORY.’ 

Mr. Bassnett is a gentleman who bas worked away at 
a theory of his own for the last thirty years or so. It 
consists of a doctrine of solar vortices,which engulfs the 
ordinary mind, but which he pursues, in search of 
definite Jaws, more zealously than if he were hunting 
snarke—a curious creature which the intelligent com 
positor wrongly but invariably identifies with the mon 
strous man-eaters of the deep. But Mr Bassnett has 
hunted the snark through the halls of science and the 
corridors of Congress, to the amazement and eveu the 
awe of the ancient pundit and the backwoods delegate. 
It seems as if the mantle of the recent Vennor might 
safely be taken out of pawn and bestowed on the dis- 
coverer of solar vortices. 

The book is extremely ingenious ; and it is wel! fortt- 
fied—even fiftified—with quotations from mathematical 
classics and pages on pazes of such logarithms as make 
the cheek turn pale. Nor does it, therefore, surprise us 
that the alleged ‘‘man of science” is referred, like 
Ephraim, to his idols, and severely let alone. The pres 
ent work is Mr. Bassnett's only reply to the scofting of 
the disbellever in vortices, who, in our judgment, must 
be lost to all sense of square root if he does not allow bis 


skepticism to be forthwith extracted. 


Christ’s teaching therein concerning the second coming» 


of the Messiah ; but he will Certainly find in the very 


fulland interesting account of Jewish expectations on | 
this subject what will enable him to read that chapter | 


through in an entirely new spirit, and to see its prophetic 
intimations from an entirely new point of view. 
A specific illustration will better explain our meaning 


than any further generic statements. A question has 
come into prominence recently in theology : whether | 
Christ's redemptive work ends for every man at death, | 
or whether it ends for the race ata final day of judg- | 
ment, with more or less probability or possibility of | 
redemption between death and the judgment. The | 


student turns to the New Testament to see what light it 
throws on that question. But he reads instinctively 
all Christ’s instructions as though that question were 
present in the mind of both teacher and taught, as 
though upon that question Christ was instructing a 
questioning multitude. Now, in fact, the universal 
belief in Judea at the time of Christ was that Gehenna 
was a kind of purgatory for Israel, from which it would 
be delivered in the fullness of time by the Messiah ; but 
for the Gentile there was no hope, but a reservation 
unto flery torments, ending only, if they ended at all, 
in annihilation. Read the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus in the light of this fact. and is it not quite clear 
that the central truth taught in it is, not that there is or 
is not redemption beyond the grave, but that the judg. 
ment depends, not on race or nationality, but on char- 
acter; and that it is not the Gentile who is condemned 
to torment, but the man, whatever his race or pseudo- 
religion, who is indifferent to the sufferings of his fel- 
low-men in the selfish pursuit of his own pleasure? Or, 
again, io our day the question is much discussed 
whether God hears and answers prayer. And literal 
ists have gathered together the apparent promises of 
Christ, such as, ‘‘ Ye shall ask what ye will, and it sha/! 
be dene unto you,” and have drawn the conclusion that 
God has given his children a check-book signed in 
blank, and we have only to fill up the blanks and pre- 
sent the checks for the cash. In the Orient prayer bad 
been reduced to a formula. . Every movement and atti- 
tude in prayer was regulated by rule. Every aspect 
and phrase was determined. Prayer was no free inter. 
course between the soul and God, but a performance 
which a sinner must go through in order to secure 
divine approval. Not to men who were eagerly asking, 
Does God hear and answer prayer? but to men and 
women taught that prayer was a Court ritual, which 
must be observed with scrupulous accuracy not to excite 
Court disfavor, Christ said, ‘‘ No! God is your Father ; 
you are his children; prayer is the converse between 
children and « Father; ask Him for whatever you 
want, as you want it, and when you want it, with free- 
dom, and he will give it to you, whether you have con- 
formed to etiquette or not.” 

This notice has grown somewhat beyond the bounds 
which we usually set to such reviews, both in its method 
and its dimensions. But this is because this admirable 


In the whirling confusion which, to Mr. Passnett's 
eye, besets the sun, one fact remains constant, and that 
is that there is a blessed certainty in the vortical curves 
as they glower upon us from their sun-spot windows. 
These curves are the path of the simon pure, unmitigated 
snark, whose home is henceforth to be sought beneath 
the photosphere of the solar orb. There is a picture of 
it, too. 

Mr. Bassnett, with his great discovery in mind, may 


_ safely appropriate to himself the thrilling words of the 


author of ‘* Featus :” 


** And straight we rose, leaving behind the raw 
Worms and dead gods ; all of us soared aud soared 
Right upwards, till the star I told thee of 
Looked like a moon—the moon became a sun: 
The sun—there came a hand between the sun and us, 
And its five fingers made tive nights in air. 
God tore the glory from the sun’s broad brow, 
And flung the flaming scalp off flat to Hell. 
I saw him do it, and it passed close by us.”’ 


Mr. Bassnett’s book has all the vividness of personal! 
testimony. To any overtaxed lover of science who 
seeks, amid the calm of the skies, for respite and 
nepenthe after his pursuit of the vanishing Lenore of 
mundane truth, we commend this novel and original 
treatise. In the consideration of its pages time and 
sense will cease to vex his soul, and he wil! antidote the 
hottest of earth’s hot days by a dive through a hydrogen. 
crater into the mysterious region which gives us all our 
weather, and where the snark basks for evermore upon 
the solar curve, just under a pleasant vortex. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


We have received through Scribner & Welford two addi- 
tional volumes of Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library, the 
Encyclopedia of Theology, by Dr. J. F. Rabiger, and Professor 
Ewald’s Revelation: its Natwre and Record; the Rev. J. 
Heard’s Old and New Theology is well described as a “con- 
structive critique,’ dealing in a progressive and vital spirit 
With some of the leading theological questions ot the day ; 
Palestine; its Historical Geography, etc., by the Rey A. Hender- 
son, is a recent addition to a series of Hand-beoks for Bible 
Classes, to which series must also be added the Acts of the 
Apostles, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by the Rey. T. M. 
Lindslay; to Bohn’s Standard Library has been added 
The Table Talk and Omniana of 8. T. Coleridge, a volume of 
great suggestiveness and power of mental! stimulation. —— 
Thomas Whittaker (New York) sends us Jxapiration: a 
Clerical Symposium, contributed by Canon Farrar, Principal 
Cairns, and other well-known clergymen; Samuel Gobat, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, is a biographical sketch, drawn chiefly 
from his own journals, of an eminently useful Christian 
worker; The Christian Sanctified by the Lord's Prayer is a 
little book translated from the French ofthe author of “‘ The 
Hidden Life of the Soul,’’ and full of devout meditations. 
——From Robert Carter & Brothers (New York) we have 
received a volame of sermons preached in 1884 by Mr. Spur- 
geon, and issned under the title Return, O Shumalite! and 
Other Sermons. Among the Stars ; or, Wonderfid Things in the 
Sky, by Agnes Giberne, is an attempt to convey in a form 
attractive to children a knowledge of the more obvious phe- 
nomena of the B. L. Gildersleeve’s 
dar, the Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York: Harper & 


‘The True Theory of the Sun. By Thomas Bassnett. (New 
York : Putnams.) 
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Brothers) will take rank at once as the best text-book in the | 


field which it covers. Professor Gildersleeve’s scholarship is of | 
the very highest order, and he has given to the study of Pindar | 
an immense amount of research and thought. John Fiske’s | 
American Political Ideas viewed from the Standpoint of Univer- 
sal History is eufficiently described by its title. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have reprinted Joseph Thomson’s 
account of his latest travels in Africa under the title Through 
Masai Land. A Carpet Knight is a new society novel by the 
author of ‘Cupid and the Sphinx ;”’ Dr. W. F. Warren’s 
Paradise Found fixes upon the northern polar regions as the 
birthplace of the human race. 


Mr. John Esten Cooke still lingers with a loving touch 
over the early history of Virginia. Those who have read 
his Virginia’’ in the ‘‘ American Commonwealth series 
know how full! he is of the lore of colonial times, how effect- 
ively he uses the pieturesque and quaint elements of old 
Virginia life, and how stanch a patriot he is in all relating 
to his native State. In My Lady Ivkahontas; Writ by Anas 
Todkill (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) the beautiful 
story of the Indian princess and the valiant Smith is treated 
as it should be, from a purely romantic standpoint. How- 
ever much the stern facts of history, as pitilessly thrust 
upon us by Mr. Henry Adams and Mr. Charles Deane, may 
have taken from the story so dear to our childhood, we can 
no more afford to lose Pocahontas than we could Miranda 
in the play which the Puritan Todkill, sly frequenter of the 
worldly playhouse, declares that Master Will Shakespeare 
was led to write by the pitifal tale of the loves of the Indian 
maid. Mr. Cooke’s—we beg his pardon—Master Todkill’s 
version of the story is graceful, quaint, and thoroughly ar- 
tistic. In a thonsand details it conforms to the requirements 
of supposed relator, time, and place, and follows historic 
accuracy as close as need be. In parts it has a simple 
pathos that is indescribably touching. A word should be 
said in praise of the taste and originality shown in the 
printing and binding of the volume. 


Wecan best give an idea of the remarkable qualities of a 
collection of ** poems” called Random Shots, by Nelson Good- 
rich Humphreys, of Leroy, Ill., by quoting one of the gems 
entire. It is entitled Facts 

** To think each second two bodies are dead — 
The imroortal parts as quickly bave fled— 
Or in one hour, trom a world of strife 
Seventy two hundred have passed this life.”’ 

Dr. Humphry Sandwith was one of those Englishmen of 
uneasy and adventurous turn of mind who have done so 
much toward strengthening the power and fame of their 
country in foreign lands. As described by Professor Max 
Miiller, ‘‘ straight as an arrow he flew through life, a de- 
voted lover of truth, a despiser of all quibbies, political, 
moral, and ecelesiastical.’’ The greater part of his life was 
spent in the East. Here he was, for a time, correspondent 
of the London *‘Times”’ from Constantinople, and was 
captured at Kars, but released as a reward for his surgica) 
services to the wounded of the enemy. His book on ‘*‘ The 
Siege of Kars*’ was well received. Dr. Sandwith also 
served in the field during the Franco-Prussian and Servian 
wars. The memoir of his life, compiled from autobiograph- 
ical notes by histnephew, Mr. T. H. Ward (New York: Cas- 
sell & Co.), abounds in sketches of Eastern habits and cus- 
toms, and is written in an animated and entertaining style. 


The transition period in the history of the Church when it 
had ceased to be persecuted and was in its turn beginning 
to persecute, the period when Christianity and paganism 
stood almost upon equal terms, and the result of the contest 
was not yet fully assured, farnishes a wonderfully fertile 
field for histormcal romance. Serapis. the latest of the pop- 
ular novels by George Ebers (New York: Wm. 8. Gottsber- 
ger), isatale of Alexandriain the time of the Emperor 
Theodosius. In its subject it therefore closely resembles 
Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia,”’ thongh quite different in 
method of treatment. The story culminates in the destruc- 
tion of the Serapeum, the magnificent temple of Serapis, 
the overthrow of which the non-Christian citizens firmly 
believed would be followed by the end of the world. The 
description of the orgies preceding the fatal day and the 
defense of the temple is highly dramatic and vivid. Two 
charming love stories are interwoven, a: d give all the human 
interest required to lighten up the historical narrative. As 
a romance few of Ebers’s stories are superior to this, and in 
few is his historical erudition kept more completely under 
the restraint of the laws of literary art. 

The 2neia of Virgil, translated into English by J. W. 
Mackail, M.A. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) Mr. Mac- 
kail remarks in his preface that there is something grotesque 
in the idea of a prose translation of a poet, and compares 
such an attempt toa copy of a great painting executed in 
mosaic or even in Berlin wool. Yet it may be doubted 
whether a poetic and rhythmical prose does not give better 
resulta than blank verse in the case of a poet like Virgil. 
Dryden’s translation is by many considered a great poem, 
but it is distinctly Dryden, not Virgil. Mr. Conington has 
made the attempt in both prose and verse, and, if we mis- 
take not, the former isthe more successful translation. The 
ideal translation, of course, will be made by the man who 
combines accurate classical scholarship with the genius of a 
true poet. Meanwhile we must be satisfied with such work 
as that of Mr. Mackail, which, wh'le literal to the verge of 
excess, is yet, as a rule, expressed in resonant and rhythmic 
prose. The translator’s scholarship is beyond challenge, 
and he has succeeded in furnishing a good medium by 
which those who cannot read the original may gain a tol- 
erably correct idea of the literary quality of the great epic. 


A useful and thoroughly practical help to all studexts of 
English history, and a valuable book for every reference 
jibtary, is The Dictionary of English History, edited by Sid- 
ney J. Low, B.A., and F. 8. Pulling, M.A. (New York: 
Cassell & Co.) The plan adopted is the topical arrange- 


ment under one alphabet of all important biograpical, 
chronological, and historical information on the subject, in 
compact form. The list of contributors includes several 
names well known to historical and political students, such 
as those of Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers and Professor 
Mandell Creighton. An examination of the work convinces 
us that the detail of its execution has been admirably car- 
ried out by the editors. Weare particularly struck by the 
good judgment shown in apportioning space in proportion 
to relative importance of topics—a matter of the greatest 
consequence in books of reference, which has been woefully 
violated in more than one encyclopedia. A work similar to 
this on American history would be worth undertaking. 


Goebel on the Turables of Jexus, translated by Professor 
Banks (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), isin some respects more 
closely critical than Trench, or Bruce, or any other similar 
work. It seems less arbitrary and fanciful. It defines the 
strict parable as a figurative history, and distinguishes 
symbolic parables like the Sower, which clothe in symbol, 
from typical parables like the Good Samaritan, which only 
exemplify by a striking instance. It takes the purpose of 
parabolic teaching to be direct pictorial instruction, and 
repudiates the idea that it bad a donble purpose (the idea of 
Weiss, Sisco, Lange, Keil, Trench, Bruce), partly to reveal, 
partly to conceal, except in special cases before mixed au- 
diences. It regards John’s Gospel as having parabolic 
stories, like the true vine and good shepherd, although John 
never uses the word parable. It does not attempt to clas- 
sify the parables by their doctrinal import, since they are 
distinct simply in form, but groups them for convenience 
around the central idea of the kingdom of God. It seeks 
rigidly to know what Jesus meant to say, and aims to keep 
the parables within the compass of his original utterance. 


White, Stokes & Allen, the enterprising young publishers 
of Fifth Avenue, in this city, have succeeded in giving their 
publications quite a distinctive character in the excellent 
taste, not to say beauty, with which they have brought them 
out. Among the last of these volumes isa revised and com- 
plete edition of the Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, with 
a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. This single volame 
contains the entire body of Praed’s work, of which it is 
hardly necessary to say that it represents some of the most 
delicately finished and beautiful poetry of the lighter vein 
in English literature. Nowfthat Mr. Dobson and Mr. Locker 
have become such popular favorites, there is every reason to 
believe that we may look for a revival of interest in Praed, 
who was in more senses than one their literary ancestor. 
Lightness of touch, delicacy of sentiment, and freshness of 
feeling are characteristic of all three. 

The Gray Masque, and Other Poems, by Mary F. Dodge 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.), givesevidence of considerable 
versatility of talent and facility in versification. Mrs. 
Dodge is well known as a poetical contributor to the press, 
and many of the verses here collected are on occasional 
subjects, suchas the completion of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 
the mission of General Gordon, and so on. Others are more 
purely poems of the imagination and affection, and one or 
two, like the “‘Curse of Calgarth,’’ tell old legends in a 
dramatic fashion. Though the poems vary a good deal in 
quality, they are generally tuneful and graceful. We notice 
with special commendation the absence of the overstrained 
and morbid expression of passion that so many of the 
minor poets of this day seem to consider an essentia!. 


An Irish Garland is the title of a dainty little volume of 
poems by Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) It is but a few weeks since we had occasion 
to speak of the delicacy of touch and delhghtful sympathy 
with child nature that marks Mrs. Piatt’s graceful verses. 
All of the dozen poems here collected have an element of 
human interest, a story suggested or told, and not infre- 
quently a gleam of real dramatic force. We doubt if Mrs. 
Piatt has written anything more perfect in their way than 
“The Confession of My Neighbor’ and “In Clonmel 
Churchyard.” 

A well-written and quaint little tale of English country 
life is Daddy Darwin's Dovecote (Boston : Roberts Brothers). 
It is one of the best of Mrs. J. H. Ewing's deservedly popu- 
lar stories. Asin her other tales, there is about it the fresh 
air of the English country lanes and farms, and the rustic 
talk is sometimes charming in i*s simple humor and pathos. 
The illustrations by Randolph Caldecott are in unison with 
the spirit of the story, and the volume is neatly and prettily 
printed in colored ink. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
-The English translation of Zola’s last story bears the 
suggestive title, ‘‘ Piping Hot.’’ 

—It is now announced that Mr. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Land- 
scape’’ will not. appear before next Fall. 

—Dr. Holmea’s Life of Emerson,” published the middle 
of December, is now on its eighth thousand. 

—The Rev. George W.*Cooke has been lecturing on ‘‘ Jobn 
Ruskin ’’ and Robert Browning ’’ at Wells College, Auro- 
ra, N. Y. 

—‘* Walt Whitman at Camden ”’ is the latest contribution 
to the series of ‘‘ Authors at Home”’ now running in the 
Critic. ” 

—The original drawings of Vedder’s fllustrations to 
Omar Khayy4m’s ‘‘ Rubdatyat’’ are now on exhibition at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Phil Robinson, a writer of charming sketches and tales, 
has just issued a collection of short pieces under the title of 
Chasing a Fortane.”’ 

—Miss Maud Howe contributes to the March number of 
the ‘‘ Domestic Monthly ’’ an account of the Woman’s Ex- 
hibit at the New Orleans Exposition. 

—Mr. William Winter’s articles on Henry Irving, which 
have appeared in the New York “ Tribune,” have been col- 
lected by the writer, and are to be issued in book form. 

—Sir Leppel Griffin’s silly book on this country has been 


chiefly valuable because it has brought out so many intelli- 
gentand discriminating jadgments upon us from Foglish 
writers. 

—A new issue of the ‘“‘Complete Angler” has just been 
published in England for the convenience of collectors who 
may desire to enrich it with photographs, rare printe, and 
other illustrations. 

—The first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen's Dictionary 
of National Biography”’ is received in England with ajmost 
universal commendation. It is 2 great work, which will! re. 
quire twelve or thirteen years to entirely complete it. 

—A very dainty and seasonable little volume is ‘‘ Thoughts 
for Sunrise,”’ published by Thomas Nelson & Sons (New 
York). [ts iNuminated covers and bright designs fitly a- 
company the selection of passages of which it is mad up. 

--Mr. Cross’s ‘‘ Life of George Eliot’’ is havinga very large 
sale in England, and attracting wide attention. The Reviews 
and literary journals devote great space to it. and as a rule 
commen its spirit and general pian as being eminently 
satisfactory. 

—With the issue of April, 1885, ‘“‘Outing’’ will be en- 
larged by the addition of fifty pages, a new cover will be 
adopted, and many other important improvements will be 
made. The price will be twenty-five cents a copy, or three 
dollars a year. 

—Literary people were a good dea! surprised last week 
over the discovery that the nom de plume Charles Egbert 
Craddock, already widely known in connection with power- 
ful and original romance writing, is borne by a woman, Miss 
Murtree, of Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 

— The ** New Jerusalem Messenger ’’ will hereafter be is 
sued as the ‘* New Church Messenger,’’ with its office at 20 
Cooper Union, New York; and the *“* American Queen and 
Town Topics”’ will hereafter be known as ‘‘ Town Topics,”’ 
with its office at 13 Park Row, New York. 

—Joseph Thomson's ‘Through Masai Land,” recently 
republished in this country, is the latest word on African 
exploration. The London “ Times” says that in point of 
novelty there has been nothing to compare with it since 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent.’’ 

—Among the Easter publications so far received are two 
dainty books, ** \t the Foot of the Cross: a Story of Easter 
Eve,” by L. M. L. Bailey (Chicago: Jansen, McClarg & Co.) : 
and “ Faster ‘ileams,’’ a collection of poems by FE. W. 
Shurtleff (Boston: Copples, Upham «& Co.). 

—A story of Nova Scotian life called “‘ Pilot Fortune,” by 
Mise M. C. L. Reeves and Emily Read, and a new novel by 
the author of “Cupid and the Sphinx,’’ will shortly be 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The latter is a story of 
modern society, and will be called “ A Carpet Knight.” 

—A valuable guide to government publications is the 
United States’ Publications Monthly Catalogue,’ compiled 
by Mr. J. H. Hickeox. It gives an alphabetical index of 
the titles of all public documents printed by order of Con- 
gress or of the departments during the month preceding its 
date of publicatior. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) have prepared for 
Faster two little collections of poems, both bound in parch- 
ment paper, stamped in gilt ‘‘ The Parting of the Clouds” 
contains selections from a number of well-known writers, 
and ‘‘ Sometime” is an Easter poem by Mary Riley Smith, 
whose verses have already found favor with many readers. 

—Mr. John Fiske delivered the first of a series of thirteen 
lectures on the “‘Story of the American Kevolution” at 
Chickering Hall, in this city, on Mareh 3. Mr. Fiske is not 
only thoroughly prepared for such a course of lectures, but 
has many natura! gifts in the way of presenting attractively 
historical matter, and of interesting his audience in histor- 
ical themes. 

—It will be good news to Mies Ingelow’s admirers to learn 
that her publishers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, will shortly 
bring out a new volume of her poems, an interval of about 
eight years having elapsed since the publication of her last 
poetical volume. It would have been ready before this, but 
has been delayed by reason of her very indifferent health for 
some months past. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to issue a series of 
representative American books in a very attractive style, 
their purpose being to furnish the most substantial and 
tasteful character of printing and book-making at the low 
price of $1 a volume. Lowell's “Fireside Travels,” 
Howells’s Venetian Life,’’ and John Burroughs’s Wake 
Robin” are among the volumes already announced. 

—F. Warne & Co., the English publishers (20 Lafayette 
Place, New York), have just issued two dainty little books, 
suitable for all seasons, but especially for the Easter season. 
now so rapidly approaching. ‘‘ A Casket of Pearls” and 
‘*Rays of Light’’ are daintily printed on heavy paper, in 
colors, with very pretty designs, and are enriched with 
excellent quotations from the Bible and other sources. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortiy publish a new novel by 
Mrs. Amelia A. Barr. The title of the story is “Jan Ved- 
der’s Wife,’’ and the scene is laid in the Shetland Islands. 
Mrs. Barr is steadily growing in power and reputation ; her 
strong dramatic instinct is becoming more and more mani- 
fest, and her latest work has been her best in its freshness, 
its originality, and its dramatic force. 

—In arecent review of Ramona” the London “ Spec. 
tator’’ says: “ No chapters in history are sadder than those 
in which we read of these champions of races doomed to ex- 
tinction or servitude, and something of this pathos belongs 
to the figure of this petty chief | Alessandro} It is height- 
ened by the love which is at once the conselation and the 
crowning sorrow of bis life. . . . The love story of these two 
[Ramona and Alessandro) is tenderly and beautifully told. 
... A more pathetic scene... we have seldom read. Pain- 
ful as it is, the sadness is nowhere exaggerated beyond the 
limits of art. Nor istheelement of humor wanting, for, not 
to mention Aunt Ri, who is humorous both in her pity and 
her wrath, we get many a laugh out of Juan Canito and 
Marda.”’ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Considerable consternation was aroused in the minds 
of subscribers to the Philharmonic Society last week, by 
statements which were made in the New York ‘‘ Times,” 
to the effect that there bad been some disagreement be- 
tween that Society and Mr. Theodore Thomas, and that 
he was considering the question of resigning the posi- 
tion of Musical Director, which he has long held with 
so much honor to himself and so much advantage to 
the patrons of the Society. The energy of the ‘‘ Times,” 
it now appears, was somewhat misjudged, as immedi- 


ately following the announcement in that paper came a> 


contradiction of the statement in the shape of letters 
from the President of the Society and Mr. Thomas him- 
self, copies of which were sent to all the newspapers, 
and are given below : 

‘An article having appeared in several newspapers last 


the powerful Wagner faction which supports Wilhelmj. 
Perhaps Wilhemj stops. octaves better; perhap3 Sa. 
rasate has a touch of romance about him to which 
Joachim certainly does not aspire; but, take him all in 
all, since Ernst no violinist has appeared of anything 


the caliber of Joachim.”’ 


For the benefit of those of our readers who were 
fortunate enough to hear Wagner's ‘‘ Die Walkie” as 


given recently by the German artists at the New Metro- 


politan Opere-House, we print the following paragraph 
from the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” relative to the 
leading motives in that work. Those of our friends 
who read music readily, and who bave studied the score 
of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” carefully, will recall the wonder- 
fully beautiful way in which Wagner weaves these 
motives together in a marvelous musical woof through- 
out the entire orchestral portion of the drama, and will 


Sunday, stating that strained relations existed between | be surprised, perhaps, to discover that the number of 


Theodore Thomas and the New York Philharmonic Society, 


| motives is so great. 


George Schirmer, of New York. 


I beg to state on behalf of the Board of Directors that there the well-known music publisher, has issued a complete 


is no foundation for the statement, as perfect harmony 
«xists between them. Josero W. DREXEL.”’ 
To Mr. Drexel’s statement was appended the following 
dcnial from Mr. Thomas, which is also publ!shed in all 
the morning papers except the ‘‘ Times :” 

‘*I beg to indorse the above statement, and also to say 
that the report of my intended resignation as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society is untrue. The pro- 
gramme of the ‘ Thomas Popular Concerts ’ to be given next 
season Will be of an entirely different character, as the 
beading implies. THEODORE THomas.” 


So quickly turns this world of ours, and so rapidly 
docs the new life of each day blur and blot out the 
events of the days preceding, that death and birth, 
grief and joy, become alike assimilated in the general 
coloring of life, and they remain as events of magnitude 
only in the hearts of those to whom the lost one was 
nearest and dearest. The memory of Dr. Damresch, 
sudden and appalling as was his end, and widespread as 
was the mourning, is even now beginning to lose its first 
vividness from the rush of events which have followed 
his death, and the a!l-absorbing interest in the inaugura- 
tion of President Cleveland and the first acts of his ad- 
ministration. This being so, it is gratifying to learn 
that efforts are making to perpetuate his name and fame 
in a substantial fashion, as evinced by the following 
communication : 

* To the Editor of The Tribune : 

“Sir,—Would it not be practicable to open through the 
medium of your columns a subscription to form at least 
the nucleus of a fund for the purpose of eventually erecting 
a bust-or statue to the memory and in honor of the late Dr. 
D.mrosch? I simply offer this as a suggestion for your 
nsideration. 

“Very respectfully yours, 

* No. 3 West Thirtieth Street. 

* The monuments which will best keep green the memory 
of the lamented musician are the organizations which he 
founded, and which, if properly supported, will carry on 
the work of musical culture to which he unselfishly gave his 
erergies. However, there is no doubt that many would like 
to be kept in mind of what was his bodily appearance by a 
bust or statue in one of our public places. As to the best 
means for securing a fund to this end, we would suggest, in 
place of the plan proposed by our correspondent, tbat a con- 


C. LE GENDRE. 


cert be given by the Uratorio and Symphony Societies in the | 


Metropolitan Opera-House, at which several of Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s compositions should be performed—his ‘ Sulamith,’ 
for instance, and the symphony which, we believe, is among 
his manuscripte.—{ Editor Tribune.”’ 

In addition to the list of his own works which the 
editor of the ‘‘ Tribune” suggests, it would not be 
amiss to mention the names of great works by other 
composers which Dr. Damrosch was chiefly instru- 
mental in producing in this country— Berlioz’s ‘‘ Dam- 
nation de Faust,’’ the ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion Music ” of 
Bach, etc., and others wholly symphonic in character. 


From the fol'owing item in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
it would appear that the evils of the ‘‘ star” system are 


are even and well balanced in their excellence, and only 
on one memorable occasion, three years ago, when Patti 
first returned to America, giving a concert by way of 
reintroduction, at Steinway Hall, when, after her own 
matchless singing of the ‘‘ Ah! fors lui” from “ Travi- 
ata,” a third-rate English concert hall artist appeared and 
warbled ‘‘ Nancy Lee,” has the musical intelligence of 
the New York public been insulted in this fashion. 
The London,way is different, however, as this will show : 
**Joachim has come. His arrival in London fs looked 
upon as the event of the Monday Popular Concerts. 
With him the programme, it seems, may be made up 
with any padding—second-rate pianist, poor singers, 
dull selections, a!) will pass muster. Without him, the 
bast bill of fare will be sharply criticised. That is the 
British public's way. In Germany, they now affect to 
place otber violinists before Joachim, partly no doubt 
because we admire him, partly because he is opposed to 


list, in both German and English, of the leading motives 
of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” It is a very useful companion to 
the student. The edition was exhausted a fortnight 
ago, but by this time, doubtless, they may be obtained 
upon application. Here is the paragraph referred to: 
“Von Wolzogen, Wagner’s Boswell, counts ninety lead- 


ing motives in the Nibelung tetralogy. Of these some | 
of which five are | the colored people have good schools all over the State, 


twenty occur in ‘Die Walktre,’ 
prominent—the love motive, which accompanie: all 
reference to the love between Siegmund and Sieglinde ; 


The number of attendants is greatly reduced this 
year, owing to two successive crop failures. The total 
number of pupils in attendance since the opening is 
225, about one-fourth of whom were teachers ; the pres- 
ent attendance is sixty-five; of this number twenty 
eight are females. The echool has four departments ; 
viz., Primary, Normal, Academic, and Music. All at- 
tendants have daily recitations in the Bible. The 
original design of this school is to give young men and 
women a thoroughly academic training preparatory to 
the great work being now inaugurated among the colored 
people, who have at last realized the importance of edu. 
cational development, and are making rapid progress 


toward attaining that end, although laboring under 


many disadvantages, as their means are limited, hav. 
ing to depend largely on the generosity of their white 
friends. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on our 
colored citizens for their zeal and enterprise in establish. 
ing this echool here, which is far superior to any of the 
white ones in every respect. Professor W. F. Smith, 
who hascharge of this school, is a graduate of the 
Roger Williams University of Nashvilie, Tenn., and to 
him is mainly due the success of the institution. He is 
a man of rare intellectual powers, being one of the 
brightest colored men in our State, and is fully alive to 


the necessity of imparting useful learning to his colored 
brother. he school is very fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. Smith. In conclusion 1 wili state that 


and are rapidly coming to the front. I am in the book 
business here and am well patronized by them, they 
constituting a very large part of our population, working 


the Walhalla motive, pertaining to the halls of the gods | mostly on the large cotton plantations adjacent to this 


where all heroes are promised rest ; the sword motive ; the | place. 


‘Walkiire’ motive, made familiar here by Ride 
_ of the Walkyrs ;’ and the slumber motive, with the five 
notes of which are usually heard the scintillating fire 


strains. These five are what Schuré calls the ‘ mother- 


_ melodies’ of the drama—‘ les sentiments primordcaux.’ 


The crude notion, commoner years ago than at present, 
that Wagner's music was all written forte, and chietly 
for the trombone and the bass drum, seems particularly 
strange when the character of the ‘ Walkiire’ motives 
are considered. There is nothing loud about the love 
motive, the Walhalla motive, or the slumber refrain : 
throughout the evening they are never heard except in 
the softest strains. ‘Die Walkiire’ is the most 
characteristic of the great German's works that has been 
heard in this country, but no candid person wiil pretend 
to class the trombone and the bass drum among its chief 
features.” 


At the sixth concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, a week ago, a very intercsting novelty was added 
to the repertory of the Society by the production of 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth,” for the first time in 
publicin America. The story of the libretto is a charm- 
ing one, albeit somewhat too long to rehearse here, and 
the music throughout is of very great beauty, one 
portion of it, according to the estimate of a very com- 
petent local critic, being worthy of a place by the side 
of the (i20d Friday spell music in Wagner's ‘‘ Par- 
sifal.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COLORED SCHOOL IN TEXAS. 
Editor Christian Union : 

Believing the readers of your excellent paper would 
be interested to learn of the educational advancement 
and progress now being made by the colored people of 
the South, I will endeavor to give you a brief history of 
their college, located at this place. It is under the 
auspices of the Baptist State Convention. Several at- 


W. C. 
HEARNE, Texas. 


-—— 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 
Editor Christian Union: 

Your two articles on the dangera to be apprehended 
from the communistic tendencies of the present day have 
been read no doubt with interest, but with a depressing 
effect. It was so with the writer. But I think you 
greatly overrate the dangers to be feared. While we 
should not close our eyes to the fact that there {s a large 
number of discontented men in the land and a portion 
perbaps ready for revolution, yet we think that com- 
pared with the other class of law-loving and law-abid. 
ing citizems the number is ridiculously small. From 
the portions who would sympathize with any such 
movement you must leave out all the church member- 
ship and the church-going population. You must leave 
out the Catholic Church, with its vast number of adher. 
ents. You must except all the women of the land, with 
perhaps a very fewexceptions. You must leave out al! 
the negro population. You must except by far the 
largest share of our German population, who, though 
somewhat prominent in communistic movements, are 
yet as a class thoughtful and provident. They have 


accumulated property, they have money in our savings 


banks, and they would have no disposition, when it came 
to the test, to share their accumulations with the 
negligent and depraved. You must leave out also ninety- 
nine hundreths of our thinking men who are not religious, 
who bave too much good sense and too much regard for 
their own interests to unite In any revolutionary move- 


ment. Now, of the fifty-five millions of inhabitants in 


the United States, how many have you left that would 
ualte in a general uprising ? 

Again, you seem almost to forget the majesty of the 
law. It has been exerted in days past, and we see no 
reason to suppose that it would not assert iteelf in time 
to come. You speakin too general terms. Who and 
where are the influential men engaged in this movement ? 
Is not one of the leading spirits now under indictment 


tempts were made to establish this college six or eight | for assault on an officer of the Jaw? and how much 
years ago, but as the location could not be agreed upon _ sympathy has he in the community ? 

the enterprise was abandoned. During this time, how-— 
ever, the white friends at the North rendered valuable | spirit of discontent that is abroad in the land, but we 
assistance in establishing several schools for the educa- would be Jed by this fact to the great remedy, and if your 
tion and moral training of the colored yousg men and | articles have a tendency to lay upon the church a burden 
not altogether unkown in London, and that they have | women. These minor schools fully demonstrated the | of prayer for a great outpouring of the Spirit both upon 
developed a type there which as yet we on this side have importance of a higher branch to prepare students for the church and the world, the effect will be a good one. 
Lot had to suffer very greatly from, viz, a ‘‘star sys them. Hence the location of this college, the founders | Here is our hope. Let the church be permeated by the 
tm of concert giving. With us, as a rule, conéerts of which, showing a disposition to help themselves, 


would certainly meet the approval of God, and the cn- 
couragement and assistance of white friends interested 
in the cause of education. A teacher was employed, 
but on entering upon the discharge of his duties, found 
very poor facilities for performing his work, the finan- 
cial condition of the concern being in a very bad 
shape, no provision being made in that direction. The 
first term opened October 6, 1881, terminating February 
1, 1882. 

The present site, a very pretty plece of ground, 
about two acres, situated in the suburbs of the town, 
was purchased during the summer of 83 ; a large and 
commodious building, two and a half stories {n height, 
was erected, costing, thus far, about $1,200, but by no 
means complete, all of which has been paid for except 
$350. The building, when completed, will contain 
about thirty rooms, all the modern conveniences, and 
facilities for conducting a first-class school. 


As we said before, we would not shut our eyes to the 


Spirit. Let the world in this way lose its hold, and a 
deep conviction prevail that property belongs to the 
Lord, and should be used to promote his glory and the 
welfare of men, leading to sympathy with our fellows, 
and a wise distribution of what we have to give to those 


_ who are in want, and liberal gifts to the various organi- 


zations which are aiming to build up the kingdom of 
God. If this should be the result, then the word of 
warning would not be in vain. 


At the day of Pentecost, when the Spirit descended 
with such power on the disciples, the world lost its hold 
completely. Selfishness was rooted out. There was a 


‘community cf goods among believers; not, let it be 
noticed, 


th the world also. But wedo not expect such 
results now to follow a baptism of the Spirit. That was 
fora special purpose. We are told that the poor we shall 
always have with us. But such a baptism would so 


loosen the hold of the world on the church thatthbere 
would be a readiness to use wealth to 
est — of the whole 


a ‘‘ silver lining. 


community. It would give the 
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MISQUOTATIONS. 


The ‘‘ Spectator ” gives a list of some of 
the famous sayings that are frequently 
misquoted. The list might be extended 
indefinitely : 

“The remark which Stecle made {n ref- 
erence, as is generally supposed, to Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, has often been quoted 
and almost as often quoted incorrectly. 
Steele wrote, ‘Though her mein carries 
much more invitation than command, to 
behold her is an immediate check to loose 
behavior ; to love her was a liberal educa- 
tion.’ There are two curious misquotations 
of this bright and famous sentence, which 
Thackeray declared to be the ‘ finest com- 
pliment to a woman that perbaps ever was 
offered.’ One is in the essay on Pope, 
contained in James Russell Lowell's ‘ My 
Study Windows.’ ‘Was it not in this 
age,’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘that loose Dick 
Stecle paid his wife the finest compliment 
ever paid to woman, when he said, “ that 
know her was a liberal education” ? 
Here are two distinct errors committed by 
so careful a writer as Mr. Lowell. Yet 
he is not alone in this. Arthur Helps, in 
his romance of ‘ Realmah,’ has this sen- 
tence: ‘Steele also did not ill describe, 
though briefly, the charm of being witha 
woman whom he greatly admired, when 
he said, ‘‘ that to be much with her was 
in itself a liberal education.”’ We are 
also told that Leigh Hunt once, in quct- 
ing the remark, incorrectly ascribed it to 
Congreve. Here, then, are three distinct 
writers of high rank, who have shown 
how, in a moment of careless composi- 
tion, they were led astray by an inaccu- 
rate remembrance. They had no desire to 
misquote their author, and they gave the 
substance. But they grievously failed in 
the words themselvcs, and one of them, 
at least, in their application. 

‘There are slips of the tongue and slips 
of the pen to which the best speakers and 
writers are liable, and we are not, there- 
fore, disposed to be censorious. low 
often have Milton’s ‘fresh woods and 
pastures new’ been changed to ‘fresh 
fields’! Wordsworth’s ‘ primrose by 48 
river's brim’ has been rendered ‘cow- 
slips on the river's brim,’ and some- 
times ‘on the fountaln’s brim.’ Cow- 
‘cups that cheer, but not inebri- 
ate,” have been almost always made 
to appear in the singular number, really 
destroying the sense of the passage to a 
great extent. We heard a canon in York 
Minster once begin a sermon in this way : 
‘One of our poets, Cowper, I think, has 
said that there are ‘‘ books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything,” ’ and nobody in the large con- 
gregation appeared to be astonished. We 
also heard a learned professor at a college 
commencement dinner speak of ‘ the still 
vex'd Bermootihies,’ and ascribe the phrase 

to Milton. ‘The cynosure of neighbor- 
ing eyes’ is often presented as the ‘ cyno- 
sure of every eye,’ and ‘ that last infirmity 
noble mind’ is generally rendered, 
last infirmity of noble minds,’ which po%- 
sibly Milton meant to say. A preacher of 
our acquaintance, who is usually very 
careful in his references, once, to his own 


‘Albert is inclosed in a sarcophagus of 
granite, which is in the center, and which 
is large enough to contain two coffins, 
| the Queen designing to be heraelf buried 
here. The crypt underneath contains 
nine niches, and was intended to be the 
_burial-place of the Queen’s children ; but 
'so far it has not been used, as Princess 
Alice was buried in Darmstadt (there is a 
statue of her in the mausoleum), and the 
Duke of Albany in the royal vault. It 
was arranged that the Duke should be 
buried here ; but the plan was reluctantly 
changed by the Queen when it was found 
that he had left written instructions that 
his coffin should be placed in the family 
vault under the Wolsey Chapel. The 
Queen and the Duchess of Albany visited 
the royal vault during the recent stay of 
the Court at Windsor, in order to inspect 
the final arrangements which have been 
made for the disposal of the late Duke's 
coffin, which has just been inclosed in 
an oak case, on the topof which is a silver 
plate with his titles, etc., and at the head 
is his coronet ona cushion. The members 
of the royal family have always been 
buried in coffins covered with crimson 
velvet, with massive silver ornaments ; but 
a few ycars ago, when the Queen paid her 
first visit to the sepulcher, she observed 
that the coverings had become ragged 
and faded, and orders were given that 
all the coffins should at once be placed 
in new oak cases,on the top of which 
are the plates and coronets. The Duke 
of Albany lies on the stone table in the 
center of the vault, with King George 
of Hanover, George III, and the Duke 
of Kent. The other coffins are on the 
shelves on each side of the vault, which 
is entered through two gates, from a pas. 
sage which communicates with the vault 
beneath the choir of St. George's Chapel. 
The Prince Consort's coiflin was never 


really placed in the royal vault ; but, till 
it was removed to Frogmore, it stood on 
a bler in the underground passage just 
outside the gates of the vault. I believe 
that the Queen objected to her husband 
being buried, even temporarily, in the 
— place with George IV.---| London 
orid. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's New Work. 


A. (. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY : 


JOHN KNOX, With a new steel portrait 
from a painting in the possession of Lord Som. 
erville. 12mo vol., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The London Literary World says: “Dr. Taylor 
has succeeded in giving acompleteand vivid account 
of the great Scotch reformer and of the influence he 
exercised upon the results of the sixteenth century ; 
his labors while In exile are given with notable fu)l- 
ness, but the chief pert of the book is naturally 
en up with bis work in his own country; a 
is devoted to the deeply interesting relations between 
Mary and her uncourtly subject. . . . 
liberty, the literature, the philosophy, as well as the 
reli onof Seotiand, writes Dr. Taylor, could not 
be been told without the Reformation and with 
o «xnox.” 


ALSO JUST READY : 


NECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS. With wo 
Anecdotes. Cloth, 8vo, 400 pages, $1.30. 


ORKS OF THOMAS QRAY. In Prose 
and Verse. Edited by Edmund Gosse. With 
Portraits, fac-simile, &c. 4 vols, cloth, $6. 


subsequent mortification, attributed the 
injunction of the Apostle James, ‘ Be ye, 
doers of the word, and not hearers only,’ | 
to St. Paul. A common misquotation is | 
the familiar phrase, ‘He that runs may 
read.’ The reference doubtless is to the 
words of the prophet Habakkuk, ‘He 
may run that readeth it.’ Buffon’s phrase, 
‘the style is of the man,’ is very gener- 
ally put ‘the style is the man,’ which is, 
something quite different.” | 


— ~~) 


THE QUEEN'S BURYING-PLACE. | 


The Prince Consort's mausoleum is one 
of the most splendid tombs in Europe ; and | 
itis pity that so bad a site should have 
been selected, for it is necessary to have 
fires perpetually burning both summer and 
winter, in order to keep the beautiful and | 
very costly decorations from being in- 
jured by the damp. The building lies in| 
a perfect marsh, The coffin of Prince | 


4th Edition—Enlarged CESTA CHRIS- 
Ti. A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol, S40 
pages. Price reduced to $!.50. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 B'way, N. Y. 
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UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Awctent and Modern Works of Arts embrac- ully ramed, cost $10 each. 


} Architecture, 
ter of over §,000 subj 


paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
333 Washington &., Boston, Mae 


cep ta in stampe 
ecta. Mention this 


ABYHOOD, EDITED BY MARION HARLAND 
Brits Dr. Leroy M. Yale, is the only period 
in the world devoted wholly to the care of infants 
and young children. Although it has been estab- 
lished but @ short time, its character is now well 
ers every where. If you ve not seen It, sen 
cents copy to BABYHOOD, Box 3,12), 
New York, and its 64 columns of solid information 
and useful hints in nursery matters will amply re 
you for the amal! investment. 
@ back numbers from Lecember are becom 
to begin with the 


/HIGH-CLASS ETCHINGS 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST READY: 


OBITER DICTA, 1 vol temo. $1.00. 


anew American Preface. 


“ An obiter dictum, in the lancuage of the law, 
is @ gratuitous opinion, an individual imperti- | 
nence, which, whether if be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, bindeth none—not even the lips that utter 
it.”—OLD JUDGE. 


“An eminently pleasant and companionable | 
book. Open it where we may, we find something | 
to entertain an! stimulate, to invite meditation | 
and provoke reflection. This is partly due to 
the temper of the book, partly to the engaging | 
simplicity of its style.""—|_ London Times, 


IP 
Being Vol. IV. “ History of the Christian 
Church."”” 8vo, $4 00. 

The book covers the history of the church In 
the Middle Ages from Gregory I. (590) to Greg- 
ory VII. (1073), and discusses a most interesting 
but comparatively little known period, teeming 
with events of the greatest importance in the 
history of Christianity and civilization. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN COLLEGE 
dent of the New Departure 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 


By Jamues Antuony [New and 
cheap edition.) 1 vol., 12mo, paper. 50 cents. 


This new edition of Mr. Froude'’s masterly 
sketch will be welcomed at this time, when su 
much attention has been attracted to the subject 
by Lord Tennyson's drama * Becket,"’ which it is 
understood follows the historical narrative of 
Mr. Froude. 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post-Sree, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143--745 Broadway, New York. 


BARNABEE'S SONGS: 


OR, 
AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE, 


The many thousands of ee hearers who 
bave spent “ Evenings with rnabee,” will be 
more than plessed to see his famous Songs gath. 
ered In this book, which is one of the best comic 
collections extant. Songs; 1S) pages, sheet mu- 
sic size. Edited by How M. Dow. Price, $1.2. 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children, By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taate, and 
provides for them 2) attractive Nursery and other 
Songs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet Well adorned with Pictures 

, cents. 


Fresh Flowers. day-School Song Book for the 
Younger Scholars, by Bawa Pitt. V aweet 
bymns and tunes, not babyish, but nice. “Pleaty of 
pictures. 25 cts., $2.) per dozen. 


Gems for Little Singers. 


For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By 
U. Emerson and Swatne. A success. 
Full of sweet songs, with picture illustrationa ® 
tte., per dozen. 


GOOD CANTATAS for Choral Socleties are 
Herber tand Elaa, (75 cts.) by Thayer, 
a thrilling story of Highland life: Christoforus. 
$1.) Grand Sacred Cantata, by i r, 
eroes of Scenes from the Revolution, 
by Trowbridye and Codd. 
Malled for retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drrsos & Co., 67 Broadway, New York. 


-— 


Permanent Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
mour Haden, Pennell, De 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 

A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 


FILEPay IN THE YOUN How to 

bine tion with 
“ School for invalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn. 


rda, samein new type, am Elegant 45 page 


MEDIA:YAL CHRISTIANITY. °° 


Good Books for Reference. 


Just published. 
WEBS TER'S 


CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 


Of spe: ial value to all who desire a fresh, full, 
and trustworthy dictionary for constant use on 
the desk or in the traveling bag. 


THE CONDENSE Dis not a reprint, but an 


entirely new co npilativn on a novel and origi 


nai placa which allows more matter in the same 
space with the Same type than any other diction. 
ary. It is the latest, and its etymologies and 
efinitions are thorough and accurate. 


Beside other valuable Information, the appen 
dix contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 
24,000 proper names—a feature found in no other 
abridged dictionary. 


Sent|by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 81.50. 


HANDY ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published, this work has al- 
ready attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 


It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is 
bound ia flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful 
and complete work of its kind ever tssued from 
the American 


THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among 


Many valuabie features: 


Maps showing Standard Time, Rallway Maps 
of all the States, Commercial Map of the United 
States, Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, 
Recent Polar Explorations, Central Africa, 
Eyypt and the Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
753 & 755 Broadway. 


MUSIC 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


PREPAKEDBY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read 
tings, interspersed wir usic written especially forthe 
service by Dr.Gro. F. Root, J. K. W. 
Powtivs, D. B. Towxxr, T. P.Westexpour, and others. 

e Readings are so practically arranwed that the 
Responses may be used either by the school as such; 
by classes or individuals, or by a combination of all, 

us insuring greater variety and interest. 


The Subjects Treated of, are: 
f Prophecy; The Conspiracy; The Betrayal; The 


al; The Insults; The Crucifixion: The Burial : The 

urrection; The Ascension: The King of Glory and 

e Lesson. 16 pages. Price,S cents each by 

i. postpaid, or 50 cents per doz.; $4.00 a 

hundred by express. charges not pre 

Tue Story oF tHe and Eastes ANGELS 

are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ** He ls Risen.” 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


y 
THE KING OF GLORY, —Astrong and thor: 
Service for Easter Sunday. Consisting of 
liymons. entirely new Choruses and 
ture Readings. happily appropriate to 

the Festival of the Resurrection. 


Rev. Ronert Lowry. 16 pages. 
Price, @4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mall. 


— & Main’s Easter Annual, 


0. 9.—A splendid collection of Carols by 
popuiar Composers. 
lee, 84 per 100; 5 cts. cach by mall. 


A complete Catalogue of Easter Music, Serv- 
lees, Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | Si Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 
FO 


AND 


UNERAL AND 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 
Together with suitable **Gos- 
pel Songs’’ new and old, de- 
sign to comfort those 

that mourn. 
EDITED 8Y 


JAMES R. 
MURRAY. 


in this little 
beok are not 
sad or mourn- 
ful, but bopeful, 
cheering, and full of 


“ Consolation.” 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in carrying in 
the pocket. Price, 3icts. each 
by mail, postpaid, 83.60 per dozen 
by eXpress, not prepaid. ~~ 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome | 


Ca 

beund Flora! Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 
aod Price List and Agent's Canvassing Outfit 
allfor SBNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


- 


Those answering an Advertisement will 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


{sue should subscribe at once, 


INCINNATI, OHIO. 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Advertisement in The Christian Ugion.? 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A traveler in Mexico tells of a queer kind of change: 
‘‘In one of the small towns I bought some limes, and 
gave the girl $1 in payment. By way of change, she 
returned me forty-nine pieces of soap the size of a water- 
cracker. I looked at her in astonislment; and she 
relurned my lcok with equa! surprise, when a police 
officer, who witnessed the incident, hastened to inform 
me that for smal] sums soap was the Jegal tender in 
many portions of the country. I examined my change, 
and found that each cake was stamped with the name 
of a town and of a manufacture authorized by the Gov 
ernment. The cakes of soap were worth one and a half 
cents each. Afterward, in my travel, I frequently re- 
ceived similar change. Many of the cakes showed signs 
of having been in the wash-tub; but that, I discovered, 
was not at all uncommon. Provided the stainp was not 
obliterated, the soap did not lose any vaiue as currency. 
Occasionally a man would borrow a cake of a friend. 
wash his hands, and return it with thanks. I made use 
of my pieces more than once in my bath, and subse- 
quently spent them.” 


We find the following story of the late General Gor- 
don in the ‘‘ Glasgow Mail :” *’ In the last fortnight of 
his stay in England, before his departure for Khartoum, 
he met a beggarin the lanes of Hampshire, near South- 
ampton ; and that beggar, more suo, pitched to him a 
wondrous pitiful tale. Gordon had but one c.in in his 
pocket, and that coin was a sovereign, which he rexdily 
subscribed for the benefit of the beggar. An hour 
later he discovered from a police-constable that the 
beggar was a hoary impostor. Gordon immediately 
proceeded to select the thickest ash cudgel his house 
could supply. He walked fifteen miles, and succeeded 
in laying hands upon the delinquent, whom he trounced 
within a few inches of his life. Unfortunately, he 
forgot to ask for the sovereign back again ; and three 
days later he went to Khartoum.” | 


A curious exposure of a mesmerist named Town. 
send is related in Chicagopapers. It seems that he had 
hired *‘ subjects’ who presented themsclves at his 
lectures, and, under the supposed influence of mesmer- 
ism, underwent the most painful tests One of these 
men, who are said to be called horses” in the pro- 
fession,”’ failed to get his wages and expose! the fraud, 
declaring that the endurance of pain was due simply to 
practice and nerve. In the presence of physicians and 
without a»y ‘‘ mesmerism "this man was ‘‘ prodded 
with needles, burned with lighted cigars and had cay- 
enne pepper thrown in his eyes. He swallowed the 
bitterest drugs and submitted to al] sorts of torture with- 
out the slightest perceptible tremor, and allowed needles 
to be inserted under the finger nails or through the 
tongue without wincing.” 


A recent writer on Japan says that girls are named 
from plants or flowers, while boys are simply first boy, 
second boy, ete., though of late years parents are be- 
ginning to call them Patience, Fidelity, or by some 
otaer trait of character. The parts of the body are 
named with regard to their use; for instance, the 
thumb is the patent finger, the first finger the man- 
pointing finger, the second the high finger, the third the 
medicine finger, and the fourth, as with us, the little 
finger. The wisdom tocth is called the no-parent tooth, 
because it comes at an age when the possessor is likely 
to be an orphan. All the mountain names with which 
we are familiar, such as Green, White, and Rocky, are 
found in Japan, while animals receive their names from 
the cries they utter. 


A Scotch exchange tells of a fellow-countryman who 
started a newspaper in 1840, stopped it in a few months 
without a word of explanation, and started it again in 
1850, with the remark : * Since the publication of our 
last paper nothing of importance has occurred in the 
political world,” and remarks that he was probably re- 
lated to the one who was riding with his groom. When 
crossing a bridge, he asked, *‘ John, do you like mut- 


ton’ ‘* Yes, sir.” A year afterward, when crossing 
the same bridge, the master asked, ‘‘ How?” ‘* Roasted, 
sir.” 


The following story about Dr. Joel Hawes was told 
by ex-Mayor Robinson, of Hartford: ‘‘ One day he came 
into my office and said, ‘Henry, a man was in my study 
this morning, and right under my own roof told me I 
hadn’t preached the Gospel for forty years! What 
would you have done if you had been in my place ?’ 
I anid I would have kicxed him out of doors. The 
good old doctor—a man of peace in all respects—looked 
at me with a queer expression for a moment, and then 
remarked, thoughtfully, ‘I wish you'd been there, 
Henry.” 


A negro lawyer was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia recently. The world has 
moyed since the time—twenty-four years ago—when 
an eminent Georgian, then recently elected Vice-Pres!- 

_@ent of the Confederacy, declared that the new.consti- 


tution under which that government was framed had 
settled forever ‘‘the proper status of the negro in our 
form of civilization,” and that ‘‘slavery, subordina- 
tion to the superior race, is his natural and normal con- 
dition.” —[Galveston (Texas) News. 


In his recent lecture before the Geographical Society 
in New York, on the ‘‘ Nomenclature of Cities and 
Towns in the United States,” Mr. David Dudley Field 
quoted the following from a railroad guide as illustra- 
tions of the recklessness of American towns in this re- 
gard: You Bet, Pop Corn, Wild Cat, Cut Shin, Big 
Coon, Toad Vine, Black Jack, Skunk Lake, Buzzard 
Roost, Cat Creek, Dirt Town, Doctor Town, Jug Tav- 
ern, Cow Skin, and Cut Off. 


Workmen engaged in excavations in the crypt of the 
Canterbury Cathedral lately found a finely chiseled 
head und fragments of stone, many of which are richly 
gilded, and in one of which remains a pearl. These 
relics are believed to be portions of the shrine of St. 
Dunstan which were collected subsequent to the Ref- 
ormation under the impression that they were rubbish, 
and then thrown into the Black Prince’s Chantry, the 
present site of the French church. 


Ropes of human hair are being used in putting in 
place the timbers and pillars of a large Buddhist temple 
now in process of erection at Kioto, Japan. The hair, 
having been offered by worshipers of the god in whose 
honor the temple is built, is cut off and the priests twist 
it into church ropes. Devotees have in their ardor cut 
and hauled a great deal of thetimber, giving their labor 
as a free-will offering. 


Says the Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier :” *‘ Respect. 
able colored persons who buy first class tickets on any 
ratiroad in South Carolina ride in the first-class cars as 
a right, and their presence excites no comment on the 
part of their white fellow-passengers. It is a great deal 
pleasanter to travel with respectable and well-behaved 
colored people than with unmannerly and rufflanly 
white men.” 


A correspondent of a Washington paper says: ‘‘A 
lady showed me recently a birthday book in which 
Frederick Douglass, among others, had written a sen- 
tence. Picking out the date of Abraham Lincolns 
birthday, he wrote under Lincoln’s name: ‘ The only 
public man with whom I ever conversed for an hour 
without being reminded of my color.’” 


A novel fair has been beld in the chapel of the Norris- 
town (N. J.) Insane Hospital. The articles on sale are 
the products of the insane inmates, and include, besides 
baskets, rattan work, paper ornaments, knitting, etc., 
several paintings, nearly all executed by violent patients. 
‘The most remarkable exhibit is a sea-coast scene, an 
original subject, by a very violent patient.” 


The bakers in a New York town have been shamed 
into increasing the size of their loaves of bread by a 
sermon from the Eighth Commandment in which the 
minister argued that the bakers’ profit at the present 
price of flour and small size of the loaves was ex- 
orbitant. 


March 3 was a day of festivity among the Russian 
peasants. It was on that day, in 1861, that the late 
Czar issued his famous ukase beginning, ‘‘ Cross your- 
selves, orthodox people, and ask God's blessing for a 


new life,” and the freed serfs annually observe the day , 


with praise and thanksgiving. 


A London “ Mont de Piété,” or beneficent pawnshop, 
is to be established. The object is to enable the poor to 
borrow when necessary on better terms than are now 


extorted by the pawnbrokers. The interest to share- | 


holders in the new institution is not to exceed five per 
cent. 


Archdeacon Farrar speaks of overpressure in the 
public schools as ‘‘ the Juggernaut car of Cram, before 
which the English nation is throwing its children by 
thousands, to have all their qualities crushed out before 
its ponderous wheels.” 


A blind deaf mute attended a church service for deaf 
mutes in Baltimore not long ago, and was enabled to 
understand the sermon by certain pressures on his hands 
from a deaf mute who could see, 


Lasselle Seminary is about to supplement its class work 
in art by a course of six lectures, by the Rev. Arthur 
M. Knapp, mainly upon architecture, but combined 
with sculpture where the two are connected in develop- 
ment. 


A Chicago husband in filing a bill for divorce man- 
tioned as one of his grievances the fect that his wife 
was accustomed to pray aloud for an hour hefore re- 
tiring, enumerating her husband's sins in detail. 


A German lady believes that the nettle can be cultl- 
vated profitably for the sake of its tenacious fibers. 


She has induced several landowners to experiment with 
it in good wheat land. it 


An automatic fire-lighter has been patented. The 
fire is laid and the contrivance wound up at night, and 
ata given hour in the morning the machine lights the 
fire. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any sudbecriber sending an inquiry on any lo The Chrw- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by pervonai etter The 
answer will be given as promplly as pructicald: 


Will you kindly inform me: 1. When dves the English Fran 
chise bil) become law? 2. How many times did the Lords reject 


it, or defer it? 3. By what majority was it at last passed in the. 


Upper House ? PARVITY. 

Wis. 

The Franchise bill is a legislative twin, so to speak, of 
the Redistribution bill, and is somewhat dependent on that 
for its operation. Says the ‘‘ Evening Post :”’ ‘It has been 
expected hitherto that the work of registration under the 
new law extending the franchise would not be complete 
before next year, and that the first election by the new 
constituency would not take place before the fall of 1586. 
It is now proposed to hasten it by an act passed in the pres- 
ent session, so that it can take place in December of this 
year.’’ After the argument upon the provisions of a Redis- 
tribution bill, the Franchise bill passed without any serious 
opposition and almost without debate. We have not at 
hand the exact vote. A file of daily papers for December 
would probably give it. In July the Lords rejected bya 
majorfty of 50 a resolution agreeing to such a compromise 
as was afterward adopted, having previously rejected the 
bill itself. 


About three years ago you published a series of articles on 
protective tariff, by Thomas G. Shearman. Have they been pub- 
lished in any other form? and, if not, do you knowof book 
setting forth the best arguments in favor of Free Trade’ 

Newark, N. J. JUSTICE, 

Read David A. Wells’s “Primer of Tariff Reform (New 
York State Revenue Reform League, 30 Nassau Street : five 
cents). It is also printed in No. 34 of * The Million,”’ pub- 
lished at Des Moines, Iowa, every numberof which contains 
valuable articles on the general subject. In Nos. 45 and 46 
of “The Million ’’ you will find articles by Mr. Shearman 
entitled ‘1844 and 1884.”" If you can obtain a report of 
the addrees delivered by Mr. J. B. Sargent, of New Haven, 
before the Brooklyn Revenue Reform Club, it will greatly 
interest you as the argument of a large manufacturer who 
believes in radica] tariff reform. The articles by Mr. Shear- 
man printed in The Christian Union have not, so far as we 
know, been reprinted. 


Will you kindly inform me as to the doctrine of Agnosticism 
I have failed to find the word in cyclopedia or dictionary. Also 
what language is tow spoken in Greece? K. B. 

Harem, N.Y. 

1. The definition given by the ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ is 
“ Agnostic: One of a school of thinkers who disclaim any 
knowledge of God or of the origin of the universe. This 
school holds that the mind of man is limited to an a postericri 
knowledge of phenomena and the relative, and that there- 
fore the infinite, the absolute, and the unconditioned are 
beyond all experience and consequently beyond its range.”’ 
Professor Huxley was the first to give vogue to the term in 
its modern use. 

2. Modern Greek, descended with many changes from the 
Greek of classical! times. 


I am very much interested in the study of our Jury System. 
Will you please tell me where I can find something on both sides 
of the question ; but particularly some good articles upholding 
it? By so doing you will greatly oblige W.L. W. 

Worrorp CoLLece, S. C. 

You may be able tu find in your college library an article 
by J. A. Pomeroy !n the ‘‘ North American Review,’ Vol. 
92; an article on the history of jury trials in the same maga- 
zine, Vol. 119; one on the faults of the system in the “ British 
Quarterly,’’ Vol. 52, and a general discussion of the subject 
in ‘The Nation,” Vol. 16. Read also Forsyth’s “ History 
of Trial by Jury.”’ 


Do you know who was the introducer of the absurd theory 
that the American Indians are the descendants of the ten lost 
tribes of Israel? P. G. L. 

PORTLAND, Me. 

It was probably first put forth by James Adair, author of 
a “‘ History of the American Indians ’’ (London: 1775). Dr. 
Elias Boudinot, first President of the American Bible Soci 
ety, published in 1816 a book called *‘ Star ef the West: or. 
An Attempt to Discover the Long-Lost Tribes of Israe},’’ in 
which he advocated the theory. 


I desire a hand-book containing the Latin, Greek, and French 
roots. Would like to have your advice in regard to which you 
think is the best author. E. M. G, 

Missouri Ciry, Mo. 

Your question is a little blind. If you wish to trace the 
derivation of Eng!ish words to their original roots you will! 
find Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary’’ (New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.25) very useful. 


Will you please answer through The Christian Union what ts 
the meaning of the proposed pew word “ thon"? A. M. H. 

It is intended to fill the place of an indefinite personal pro- 
noun, like the French on. Thus: “If Mary or James is 
ready to recite, let thon hold up thon’s hand,”’ instead of 
**let him or her hold up his or her hand.”’ 


The author of “‘ The Crucified Jesus’’ was ‘‘ Areth. Hor- 
neck, D.D.,”" and the volume was “printed for Sam. 


Lowndes, London,” in 1686, 
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‘“I WAS IN PRISON.” 
By W. M. F. Roonp. 


RUE obedience to the golden rule depends largely 
upon the imagination. The soul, under divine 
enlightenment, is able to assume a place {n an environ. 
ment not itsown. This is the essence of the Christian 
impulse to do good. We hear the Saviour saying, ‘I 
was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me,” and we find a side-light on the text from 
our knowledge that ‘‘ he bore our griefs,” and ‘‘ was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” To 
be Christlike we must with such love enter into the 
griefs, the pains, the temptations of others that we suffer 
with them, and give from a sympathy born of knowl. 
edge. 

We see the sick man, pale, helpless, emaciated, crying 
for help, and our hearts are touched) We are, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, affected by the thought that these bod- 
ies of ours are subject to like infirmities, that one day we 
too may be lying there suffering the same pains. We re- 
member Christ's command, and understand it the better 
by the illuminative flame of the imagination. We min. 
ister unto the sick man in Christ’s name. So we are 
appealed to by hospitals, and our response grows in 
the same way out of pity and obedience. The stranger 
appeals to us ; we remember how bitter a thing it is to 
be homeless and friendless. We hear the words of the 
Master, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,” and his benediction with 
the precious words, ‘‘ Ye did it unto me,” and we wel- 
come him to our hearts and minister to him. Emi- 
grants, proscribed Jews, any who come to us crying 
want, we give freely to. We feel the finger-touch of 
winter on our faces as we walk the streets warmly 
clothed, and we think how bitter it would be if it was 
the grip of ice on our bare bodies. So we go and bestow 
our old clothes, aud sometimes our new ones, on the 
naked, and hear again the comfortable assurance, ‘‘ Ye 
did it unto me.” 

But the prisoner! What of the prisoner? We have 
pot been in prison. We do not know what it is to have 
the weight of the crime-burden on our shoulders. We 
have not, even from curiosity, seen the inside of prison 
walle. We have not, perhaps, even looked into the face 
of a man or a woman whom the law recognized as a 
felon. We know nothing about damp cells, brutal 
prison punishment, the day and night burden of shame, 
the hopelessness of sin found out. We know but litile 
about the prisoner, and we do not desire to learn more. 
What we do know makes us look upon the felon with 
abn aversion that amounts almost to hatred. He is a su- 
preme sinner—a man found out! A double law- 
breaker—one who has broken both the laws of God and 
man! He is condemned. But Christ died for him. 
Christ sympathized with him. The divine imagin: tion 
bad felt the prison pangs. Why should Christians keep 
aloof from him? God sets us our example : the sun 
shines on the just and on the unjust! 

Practically, it isnot possible for the public to know 
much about criminals It dreads them and lets them 
suffer. Society only knows that it does not want them. 
When a man has the stigma of condemnation upon him 
he is forever shunned. Even if he wishes to reform, 
society opposes a high and slippery wall to his efforts. 
Honest labor treats him with contemptuous indignation. 
Christians hold out evangelical finger-tips to him—gloved, 
cold ! a hand-shake that is intended to shake him off. 
Perhaps it must be so. But what shall bedone ? Some- 
thing, surely. Christ says, ‘‘I was in prison,and ye 
came unto me.” Christians know what thatmeans. We 
are to follow our Master's footsteps. We cannot turn 
aside to please ourselves without peril. What, then, 
shall we do for the prisoner? Christ never gave a com- 
mand or an admonition to his disciples that it was im. 
possible for them to obey. The walls of the prison are 
closed to you, perhaps; then send your mioistrations 
along the line of your prayers and gifts by those to 
whom prison doors are open. Over and over again our 
Lord makes it plain to us that what he wants for his 
poor and afflicted ones is a living and giving sympathy. 

Give something to the prisoner, and don't give it 
through irregular sources. Give it through those who 
have for years and years made a study of the prisoner's 
need, and have learned how best to minister unto him. 
Give through no sentimental adventurer or adventuress, 
who is responsible to nobody. Ove should learn togive 
carefully as well as generously. But, somehow, remem- 
ber the prisoner, the man and the woman crushed under 
the millstone of society. Remember the contingent 
woes of crime. The house stricken by crime is a more 
sorrowful house tban the house stricken by death. The 
husband and father in prison leaves the wife and chil- 
dren in greater distress of mind and estate than as if he 
was inthe grave. ‘‘I was in prison’’—these are our 
Lord’s words. As he was in prison, so may you have the 
privilege of being in prison’ Though you do not stir 


from your chair, you may still go into prison with your 
gifts and prayers ; you may minister to the prisoner by 
your sympathy; you may alleviate his condition by 


your bounty; you may, without even touching his 
hand when he comes forth proscribed into society, you 
may give so heartily and in so Christlike a spirit that 
the words ‘‘ Ye did it unto me” will forever have a 
new and more glorious meaning for you.—[Tract of 
the Prison Association of New York. 


HE Rev. Samuel C. Damon died in Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, February 7, aged seventy years. 
Mr. Damon was born in Holden, Mass., February, 1815. 
Receiving a collegiate and theological education, he was 
selected by the American Seamen's Friend Society to oc 
cupy the position of seamen’s chaplain at Lionolulu. He 
proved to be pre-eminently the man for the place. (Of 
an exceedingly bright and sunny disposition, he made 
friends andkept them. By unusual tact and good judg 
ment, he was welcomed by the sailor as well as officer 
and captain. 

His sterling qualities commended him to the dwellers 
on the shore, to whom he ministered as well! as to those 
on shipboard. His visits and counsels were alike sought 
for in the palace as well as by the poor homesick sailor 
in the hospital. For forty years he was the editor of 
“ The Friend,” which under his able administration 
attained a high position asa public journal, and is the 
oldest established newspaper of the Pacific. 

During the whole period of the forty years of his rest- 
dence in Honolulu he was pastor of the Bethel Church, 
which in 1844 was large enough to accommodate al] the 
foreign part of the population of the city. From it as 
the parent body have come into healthy existence 
two other church organizations—the Fort Street Evan. 
gelical Church, and the ‘‘ Anglican,” under English 
influence. 

Mr. Damon was for many years connected with the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, Queen’s Hospital, Sailors’ 
Home, Punahon College, and 4 variety of other kindred 
institutioas. One of his sons isa very successful laborer 
among the Chinese cf the island. 

The close of his life was very beautiful, peaceful, 
Christian. He bade his family, of wife, children, and 
grandchildren, good-by, and expressed the expectation 
of meeting them all in heaven. The funeral took place 
on Sunday afternoon, from the Bethel, where he had so 
long ministered. It was attended by the King, the highest 
officials of the Government, the diplomatic and consular 
corps, and the high and low, rich and poor, from among 
the people, whose friend he ever was. He was buried 
in Nunanu Cemetery, where he had himself officiated, 
probably, to the large majority of those laid there to rest. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL. 


NE of the most successful industrial schools in the 
country is the one in Boston, Mass., known as the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School. This school 
was organized in 1880, and has steadily increased in 
numbers and in influence. Of the moral benefit con- 
ferred on the children attending no estimate can be made ; 
of the material benefit conferred some idea can be 
gained from the list of classes appended : 

Carpentry, Boot and Shoe Shop, Printing Shop, open every 
forenoon for special! lessons and order work, every afternoon 
(Saturday excepted) for classes, from 2 to 6. Monday 
Evening Class, 7 to 8:30.—Laundry, open every day. Spe- 
cial lessons, 9 to 4. Classes, 4 to 6, Saturday excepted. 
Monday Fvening Class, 7 to 8:30.—The Little Housekeepers, 
Monday, Tuesday, Friday, 4 to 5:30. Monday Evening 
Class, 7 to 8:30.—Sewing Classes, Adult—Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, 2to4. Girls—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day. Monday Evening Class, 7 to 8:30.—Cooking Classes, 
Adult—Tuesday Evening, 7to 9. Girls—Monday, Tuesday, 
4to6. Monday Evening Class, 7 to 8:30.—Day Nursery, open 
every day, 8to 4.—Kindergarten, open every day, 9 to 12 
(Saturday excepted).—Circulating Library and Reading- 
Room, open every day for women and children, 3to6; for 
men and older boys, 7 to 9.—The Loan, Relief, and Employ- 
ment Room, open every day from 9to5. Employment De- 
partment, 11 to2. Office hours on Saturday, 10 to 12. 

The principle on which the Home and School is con- 
ducted is the principle of true benevolence, ‘‘ The truest 
charity trains the poor to halpthemselves.” Everything 
done for the poor by the managers is done for the pur- 
pose of helping each one to take his or her own place 
in the world. 


NOTES FROM NEW HAVEN. 


HE Center Church in New Haven has recently been 
the scene of a most novel and interesting experiment, 
which has excited much favorable comment by the press of 
the State. For three Sundays the church presented the un- 
wonted sight of capacious galleries crowded to the utmost 
with workingmen listening with as close attention to the 
words of the speaker as the more richly dressed and culti- 
vated congregation in the body of the church. The man of 
medium height and light complexion and beard who stood 
behind the pulpit, from which Dr. Bacon preached for nearly 
fifty years, was the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, and the sub- 
ject which attracted this new element to his congregation 
was the “‘ Labor Problem.”’ The first discourse was intro- 
ductory ; the second defined the various classes of socialists, 


anarchists, etc.; the third suggested practical solutions to 
the problem. The root of the whole evil! lies not in capital 
being owned by monopolists, but in the innate selfishness 
of man. The practical suggestions were, first, that the 
laboring man should help himself by cultivating economy, 
perseverance, prudence, honesty, persistence, and a manly 
self-respect and self control; second, by the aid of labor 
associations just so faras they worked by fair and honest 
means, and not by getting upa ‘“‘ corner’ in labor, prevent- 
ing other men from worhing ; third, there should be mutual 
help between the two classes of laborers and capitulists, by 
co-operation, etc.; fourth, a greater interest and love for 
humanity should be cultivated among all men, as distinct 
from class lines ; the fifth and most important solution lies 
in the teachings of the man Christ, which, if followed, will 
inost effectually unite these antagonistic classes of men. 
This last head was briefly touched upon, the understanding 
being that the men were to be met chiefly on their own 
ground. 

This series of addresses was the result of numerous re- 
quests from workingmen to Dr. Smyth that he should 
preach on these subjects, which they declared no Christian 
pastor would dare take up in his own church. Dr. Smyth 
accepted the challenge to show that one, at least, was not 
afraid to proclaim his interest in the working classes, and 
also in the hope of lessening the great prejudice which he 
found existlng among New Haven workirgmen against the 
churches of that city. The experiment at least served to 
bring te church some men who had not been inside of one 
for twenty years. One of them was heard to remark to an- 
other at the close of service, ‘‘ Well, this isn’t as bad a 
church as I supposed!’ Dr. Smyth afterward remarked 
that it seemed to him as if there were three sermons going 
on at the same time; besides the one in the pulpit, two 
silent ones, one by the workingmen to the congregation, 
who have thus become more interested in a problem which 
is principally caused by the universal indifference of the 
upper classes; the second by the congregation to the 
workingmen, on whom their singingand worship, as well as 
their polite hospitality in showing seats, etc., must bave had 
some effect. it was a glorious ecene when, at the conclu- 
sion of the last service, both classes united with their full 
strength in singing the national hymn. 

An interesting anecdote of President Woolsey was nar- 
rated by one gentleman to another, on leaving the church 
last Sunday, after a sermon from Dr. Smyth on “The 
Suffering in the World explained by Christ's Crucifixion.” 
‘‘A short time ago,’’ remarked Mr. ——, ‘‘I asked President 
Woolsey if, with his increasing age, experience, and wisdom, 
he had arrived at any satisfactory explanation of that great 
problem, the evil and suffering in this world. ‘ No,’ replied 
the venerable ex-President, ‘ but this one thing! do know to 
be truer the older I grow—the holier life I livethe happier I 
become.’"’ Such testimony from a man of his years and 
experience is a sermon in itself. 

Apropos of the recent discussion aroused by Dr. Todd in 
reference to classical training in colleges, the following 
bon mot of Professor Timothy Dwight has caused considera- 
ble amusement in college circles. When Dr. Todd con- 
cluded his remarks at the Congregational Club, be referred 
again to the fact that he himself had learned absolutely 
nothing of classics during his college course. Professor 
Dwight, who had been one of his instructors, immediately 
remarked, ** Yes, but we did as weil as we could with the 
material at our command, you know.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Boston auxiliary of the American McAll Associa 
tion held its fir.t annual meeting in the vestry of the Park 
Street Church, March 11, at which addresses were made by 
Dr. J. T. Duryea aud Dr. A. McKenzie. 

—The nineteenth annual meeting of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, in Boston, was held in the Berkeley 
Street Church, March 5. Dr. Courtney and Dr. Meredith 
delivered addresses. ‘Lbere isa debt of $30,000 on the new 
building, which has cost, including land, over $121,000. 
This new building offers special advantages in industrial 
training, dressmaking and house service, as an employment 
bureau, gymnasium, library, and reading-room. This Asso- 
ciation is doing an admirable work for young women. 

— Dr. Cyrus Bartol preached a sermon, March 1, in the 
West Church, Boston, appropriate tothe forty-eighth anni- 
versary of his settlement, from thetext: ‘‘ Having therefore 
received help from God, I continue witnessing unto this 
day.’’ When Dr. Bartol came to Boston Dr. Channing wes 
one of the sights on the streets. This West Church has re- 
fused to follow the tideof fashion and move on to the Back 
Bay. 

—The annual meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions 
was held in the vestry of Park Street Church, March 3. <Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. C. H. Carpenter, a returned mis- 
sionary from Burmab, in the employ of the Baptists; bv 
Mrs. Kate P. Williams, of Constantinople; by Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, and by Mrs. Daniel Steel, of the Methodist Board © 
Missions. Mrs. L. F. Warner, of Boston, was elected Pres- 
ident. The Board has now under its charge ninety-nine or- 
ganizations, forty-six auxiliaries, thirty-six young ladies’ so- 
cieties, and thirty-seven mission circles for children. 

—The New England Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church will hold its eighty-sixth annual session in 
Springfleld, Mass., beginning April 9, and will be presided 
over by Bishop C. D. Foss. This will be the Bishop’s first 
official visit to New England. 

—President W. H. Baldwin addressed the young men of 
the Christian Union, March 6, on ‘‘ Moral Welfare,” em- 
phasizing mora! firmness, self-study, moral watchfulness, 
and obedience to divine laws. 

—The fifty-sixth annual session of the New Hampshire 
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Methodist Conference will begin at Littleton, April 16, Bishop 
Foss presiding. 

—It is but an act of justice to insert the following card, 
published by the Rev. Edward Woolsey Bacon in the Nor- 
wich (Conn.) “‘ Bulletin,’’ under date of February 23, from 
Santa Barbara, Cal. : ‘‘] am ashamed that your publication 
makes it necessary for me, in self-defense, to explain how, 
in leaving New London on account of precarious health and 
unfit for any work, I engaged to preach here once a week 
for five months, that I might pay my own supply in New 
London, and not burdena most generous and patient parish 
with so serious an expense in addition to many other loads 
they had voluntarily borne for me.”’ 

—The late George Smith, of Wellesley, bequeathed his 

- homestead property to Wellesley Female College, with the 
condition that the college shall provide Smith Scholarships in 
commemoration of his father; he also gavethe Wellesley 
Congregational Church the income of $1,000 annually, to be 
used in gifts to school children. He gave $1,000 each to the 
Convalescent Home in Wellesley and the Consumptives’ 
Home in Boston. 

—The sexton of the Second Congregational Church in 
Winsted, Conn., for stealing money from the contribution 
box by a wire, has been suspended for a year. 

—The Universalist Society in Bangor will erect an edifice 
at Sandy Point fora summer resort, to be known as the 
** Hersey Retreat.’’ This building will be erected in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Mr. Samuel F. Hersey, who ieft 
money to the society for this purpose. 

—The Rey. Daniel P. Pike, of Newburyport, celebrated 
his seventieth birthday, March 2, by holding an all-day re- 
ception. 

—Benjamin Morrill, of Salisbury, Mass., has bequeathed 
$500 to the Baptist church in South Hampton, N. H. 

—Mrs. Mary Leland, of Lowell, relict of the Rev. William 
Leland, bequeatbed to the Worthen Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church $1,000 ; to the Old Ladies’ Home, $250; to the 
Lowell Young Men’s Christian Association, $20. 

—The centennial of the Congregational church at Bristol, 
R. I., was observed March 7. 

—At Pittsfield, Mass, the churches have been holding 
union services lately because of increasing religious interest. 
March 1 the Methodist church received twenty-five members, 
thirteen of whom were baptized; the Baptist church re- 
ceive twenty, and the First Church six. 

—The Methodists of Chicopee, Mass., have been holding 
a series of successful revival meetings lately. 

—March 1, the Catho'ics of Westfield, Mass., dedicated a 
new church. It is a fine building, and cost $50,000. 

—The Springfield auxiliary of the McAll Mission held its 
annual meeting March 2. From the reports there read, the 
society appears to be prosperous. 

—March 1, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Springfield, Mass., held an annua! meeting. 

—In our Ministerial Personals last week we stated that 
the Rev. Edward P. Payson, pastor of the Congregatienal 
ehurch at Ansovia, Conn., had resigned, and that the resig- 
nation wa3 the outgrowth of the lottery discussion which 
occurred last year. A paragraph has been guing the rounds 
of the newspapers that Mr. Payson was requested to resign. 
A card bas been published by the trustees of the church 
denying this statement, and in add.tion to the denial pub- 
lished a card stating the increase in church membership 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Edward P. Payson since 
he was installed pastor of the church. In 1875 the church 
had 183 members; since that time 206 have been added, 
and the present membership is 303. Mr. Payson has also 
paid off an old debt of $4,000; the benevolent contribu- 
tions of the church have increased from $339.76 in 1875 
to $1,660 32 in 1884. To quote from the card : ‘‘ According to 
the statistics of the general conference no other Congrega- 
tional churchin the Naugatuck Valley, but one other in 
New Haven County, and only four others in the entire 
State, have had a proportionate gain during these nine years 
in membership and benevolent gifts equal to our own.”’ 

—Four persons united with the Congregational church at 
Huntington, Conn., last Sunday. 

—Thirty-one persons united with'the Th!rd Congregational 
Church at Guilford, Conn., March 2. 

—Nineteen persons united with the Humphrey Street Con- 
grezgational Church at New Haven, Conn., on March 2, 
seventeen on profession of faith. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Stamford, Conn., 
is undergoing important improvements. Services are held 
in the lecture-room. 

—A new Baptist church at South Norwalk, Conn., will be 
dedicated March 16. 

—The chancel of Trinity Church, New Haven, Conn., will 
be completcd about Easter. The church edifice will be 
much improved. 

—A private letter was received in Boston March 6 from 
the wife of Captain Bray, of the missionary steamer *‘ Morn- 
ing Star.”’ The letter is dated January 17, and the vessel] 
was at Sandy Point, inthe Straitsof Magellan. All on board 
well. 

—The New York East Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chnrch will be held in Apri] in New Britain, Conn. It 
is stated that the churches in the New Haven District will 
petition the Bishop for the rctention of Mr. Wardell, of New 
Britain, as presiding elder. 

—A bed has been endowed in the Mary Fletcher Hospital 
at Burlington, Vt., by Miss Mary Fletcher, for the sole use 
of the members of the Firat Congregational Church of 
Burlington, Vt., and will be designated by the name of the 
church, or such otber name as the church may choose. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Prospect Hill Reformed Church in East Eighty-fifth 
Street, New York, will, by decision of the Court of Appeals, 
receive the sum of $25,000 from a bequest which has been 

i mn litigation for several years. The church is in a prosper- 


ous condition, and will now proceed to erect a new building, 
the present one being too small to accommodate the con- 
gregation. 

—The funds of the Earle Guild, of New York, have be- 
come exhausted, and the managers are forced to close their 
doors. Some of the cases of distress that have been brought 
to their notice this winter have been pitiful, and the demands 
for help have exceeded those of previous years. 

—At the Baptist Social dinner given at Delmonico’s, New 
York, last week, there were present about one bundred per- 
sons. Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. James was the 
guest of the evening. Mr. James at the close of the dinner 
spoke on the charitable work of the city and the pleasure it 
afforded him to see the several societies so united for com- 
mon good. 

—At the Church of the Covenant at New York, Dr. Mar- 
vin B. Vincent, pastor, responsive reading of the Psalms, 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Crecd 
bave been introiuced in the evening services. 

—The revised edition of the Old Testament will be ready 
about Easter. 

—Plans have been drawn for a new church to be occupied 
by the congregation of the Rev. Dr. Fulton, of the Temple, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. The building is to cost $30,000, and will 
be erected in Adelphi Street, near Myrtle Arenue, It will 
be of brick, with terra-cotta trimmings. 

—A pleasant entertainment was given at the Park Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week. This is the first entertainment given in 
the building since its alteration. One of the pleasant inci- 
dents of the evening was the unveiling of three crayon por- 
traits of the tbree pastors who have been identified with the 
church since its organization. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday-School Union have appointed 
Mr. James F. Case as Chief Marshal on ‘‘ Children’s Day,”’ 
which will be May 27. There were six divisions in the 
Union, but a new one is talked of in the Twenty-first Ward. 

— During the past week there have been revival services 
in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., under the leadersh.p of the Rev. George F. Pentecost, 
assisted by the Rey. Ira D. Sankey and Mr. and Mrs. 8teb- 
bins. The Sunday-school room has been crowded at every 
meeting. Much interest has been aroused. 

—The Chinese Sunday-3chool connected with the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn is the oldest Chinese 
Sanday-echoo! in Brooklyn. On March 2 the school cele- 
brated tbe inauguration of the Chinese New Year, and in 
vited as their guests the members of the various Chinese 
Sunday-scbools in New York and Brooklyn, together with 
their teachers and friends. A very fine supper was served ; 
the hosts of the evening were the members of the school. 
At the close of the supper a very interesting programme 
was rendered by the scholars of the school, at the close of 
which the superintendent and assistants in the school were 
presented with testimonials of regard from the scholars. 

—The edifice occupied by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Mediator at Ormond Place and Jefferson Street, Brook- 
lyn, has finally reverted, after much discussion and trouble, 
to the vestry of that church, and was reopened for services 
last Sunday, the Rev. J. W. Sparks celebrant. 

—The Conference of the Evangelical] Churches at Chautau- 
qua, Pa., have been in session for three days during the past 
week. Before dismission they passed a resolution con- 
demning skating rinks. 

—The revival meetings which have been in progress in St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Newark, N. J., have 
been very successful, and a number baye united with the 
church as a result of these meetings. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church of 8t. Paul, in process 
of construction, at Glen Cove, L. L., though small, promises 
to be a very beautiful type of Gothic architecture. The 
building funds have become exhausted, and the vestry will 
not proceed until they bave received the sum necessary 
(about $2,800) to complete the edifice. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union in 
the northern part of the State of New York has organized, 
during the past year, thirty-five new schools, aggregating 
over 1,000 scholars. 

—The First Congregational Church at Morristown, N. J., 
bas been presented with the Upion Mission Sunday-School 
Chapel on Speedwell Avenue, Montclair, N. J., the trustees 
of the chapel fecling that it was not worth whileto continue 
as a missionary crganization. 

—A memorial window to the Rev. Alfred T. Barnes bas 
been placed in the Calvary Presbyterian Church at Phila- 
del phia. 

—The Associated Charities of Wilmington, Del., are mak- 
ing extra efforts in behalf of the poor of that city. 

THE WEST. 


—The Congregational church at Le Grange, Ill., has 
adopted the new Congregatidnal Creed. 

—The Swedish Lutheran Salem Church at Chicago, III., 
was dedicated March 2. 

—Tbe Union Park Church at Chicago, Ill, last Sunday 
made a contribution of $600 to the New West Education 
Commission. 

—During the past week Mr. Moody has been conducting 
a series of meetings at Springfield, Ill. 

—It is proposed to organize a Baptist church from Hum- 
boldt Park Mission, which, during the past year, have been 
meeting in a hall on North California Avenue, Chicago, III. 
A board of trustees were elected, and it is proposed to erect 
a church building. 

—The first evening services of a popular order were held 
on last Sunday evening at the Mount Auburn Church at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The seats at these services are free to 
all. Gospel bymns are used, and the object is to make the 
evening cxercises brief, telling, and popular for the non- 
church-goir g populace. The pastor, the Rey. T. 8. Hanlin, 
cenducts the services at these meetings ; his text last Sun- 


day evening was, ‘‘ Come and see.’”’ There is much enthusi- 
asm inthe church over these mectings, and they probably 
will meet with success and supply the wants of the people 
who do not feel that they are made welcome in our churches. 

—There is a deep religious revival in the town of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Numbers are joining the churches ; the interest 
pervades the whole town. 

—At Richmond, Va., meetings are held each evening in 
several of the churches. The Convention held under the 
leadership of Mr. Moody has led to a feeling of deep interest 
the non-church-going people by those connected with the 
churches, both clerical] and lay. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Sheldon H. Wheeler, of Pembroke, N. H., has received a call 
from Iowa. 

—Charles W. Park, of the Howard Avenue Church, New Haven, 
Conn., has received a call to Birmingham, Conn. 

—Daniel P. Noyes, of Wilmington, Mass., has resigned. 

—Pliny 8S. Boyd was installed pastor of the church at Granby, 
Mass., March 4. 

—(harles J. Hill, formerly of the South Church, Middletown, 
Conn., bas accepted a call to Stonington. 

—William S. Smart, of Albany, N. Y., has accepted his call to 
the South Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 

—The church at Pembroke, N. II., has consented to the dls 
missal of Cassander C. Sampson. 

—Samuel Bell, of Great Falls, N. H., has accepted his call to 
South Abington, Mass. 

—Wiiliam Moore, of Columbus, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the church at Warren, Wis. 

—P. Parker, pastor of the church at Portsmouth, Obio, has ac- 
cepted a call tothe church at Chester, Mich. _ 

—L. E. Bickford, of Pontiac, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Lebanon, III. 

—Charles A. Perry, of Memphis, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the church at Randolph Center, Vt. 

—Lewis Thomas, pastor of the church at Reed City, Mich., has 
accepted a call to Denmark, lowa. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Samuel D. Burchard, pastor of the Murray I!!! Church at 
New York, will be retired from the pastorate of the church and 
become pastor emeritus. This action is taken on recommenda- 
tion of the Presbytery, after consultation with the pastor and 
officers of the church. 

—James M. Ludlow, pastor of the Westminster Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has resigned after a successful pastorate of over seven 
years. The resignation was accepted with deep regret by the 
congregation. 

—Duncan ©. Niven, of Monticello, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the church at Highland, N. Y. 

—R. P. Cobb, of Princeton Seminary, has received a call to the 
church at Harmony, N. J. : 

—J.R. Mulligan, pastor of the Second Church at Camden, 
N. J., bas resigned. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—W.H. Cutler was ordained rector of St. Matthew's Church, 
Goffstown, N. H., March 1. 

—O. F. Starkey, rector of the Bishop Seabury Memoria! Church 
at Groton, Conn., bas resigned. 

—N. W. Raymond, rector of St. James Church at Goshen, Ind., 
bas accepted a call tothe church at Indianapolis, Ind. 

—Wilbur F. Watkins, Jr., and Thomson H. Ege were ordained 
to the priesthood in the Church of the Epiphany, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., by Bishop Starkey, last week. 

—Arthur Sloan, of Stratford, Conn, has accepted a call to 
Western New York. 

BAPTIST. 

—B. Gibbs, of Catskill, Mass, has received a call to Wales, 
Mass. - 

—Edward Greene, of Bellows Falls, \t., has resigned 

—Dunville Dearborn, of Palmer, Mass., who has for the past 
six months been supplying the church In Russell, Mass, will 
soon move to Russell to become the settled pastor of that 
church. 

—Lester L. Putter, of the First Church, Springfield, Mass , has 
resigned, and his resignation has been accepted. 

—J. W. Dick, of Limerick, Me., has received a call to China, 
Me. 

—S. G. Hastings, of Belchertown, Mass., has received a call to 
Jewett City, Conn. 

—T. C. Johnson, of Windsor, Ont, has accepted a call to the 
Second Church at Jackson, Mich. 

—G W.Clowe was installed pastor of the People’s Church, 
West Forty-eighth Street, New York, on March 8. 

—Richard Hartley, of Ogden, Utah, has accepted a ca!! tothe 
Laight Street Mission at New York. 

—O. T. Walker, of Boston, Mass., has accepted the call to the 
Mariners’ Temple, New York. 

—W.G. Thomas has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Caldwell, N. J. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Silas Curtis, of Concord, N. H., recently celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday. 

—A. J. Eastman, Free-will Baptist, of Pittsfield, N. H, will 
close bis pastorate May 1. 

—A. 8. Townsend, Methodist, of Ellsworth, Me., cled February 
28. 

—Henry D. Dix, of Wilton, N. I., has received a call from the 
First Parish of Pembroke, Mass. 

—George W. Sederguist, of the Second Advent Church, Salem, 
Mass., has resigned to become an evangelist. 

—L. 8. Tripp and wife, of Bluehill, Me, celebrated their golaen 
wedding February 27. 

—Ernest Gutweiler. of the Reformed Church at Dutch Kills, 
Long Island, N. Y., bas accepted a call to the church at Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

—Albert C. White has accepted a call to the Unitarian church 
at Waterville, Me. 

—L. M. Haines, pastor of the First Reformed Church at Astoria, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Presbyterian church at Indlan- 
apolis, Ina. 

—Bishop Linus Parker, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, died at New Orleans, La , last wiek. 

—R. G. Knickerbocker, of Spencer, Mass, bas received a call 
to the Universalist church at Meriden, Conn 

—W. H. Teller. of Troy, will be installed pastorof the Ke- 
formed Church at Pompton Plains, N.J., during the present 
week. 
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COMFORT IN RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


The following extracts from an article 
in Cassell’s ‘‘Family Magazine,” on the 
art of traveling on railways with comfort 
and safety, are as applicable in this coun- 
try as in England: 

“ There is a large class of travelers in 
this country whose duties take them every 
day to the city, or to cities, and whose 
homes are in the country or suburbs. | 
They spend, in point of fact,a considerable 
portion of their lives in railway carriages ; 
and there are many others, notably com- 
mercial travelers, whodothesame. Now, 
those belonging to cither of these classes 


may be excused if they sometimes ask | 
themselves the question, ‘Does constant’ 


railway traveliog injure tls health in any 
way, and tend to shorten jife ?’ 

** The answer to this we uld, I think, be: 

‘It all depends on how one travels.’ I 
happen to have among my acquaintances 
quite a large number of railway guards, 
several of whom have been in the com- 
pany’s service for thirty years, and some 
for a much longer period, and all of these, 
as far as I can at present recollect, are 
hale, healthy men, whether old or young, 
pleasant and good-natured and calm- 
minded, as a rule, amid all the roar and 
bustle incidental to their occupation. 

‘| know the case of an old gentleman (he 
is well-nigh seventy) whose profession—a 
rather singular one—compels him to live 
almost constantly in railway carriages, 
with only intervals of a few hours’ toll. 
some work at the places he visits. He 
has been leading the same strange life for, 
I believe, twelve or fifteen years. Hecats 
and sleeps in the train, and abjures Pull- 
man. He takes breakfast one morning at, 
say, Aberdeen, sups next evening perhaps 
in Exeter, and next probably at Newcastle, 
or it may be Glasgow or Perth. Well,l 
do not knew where I could find a healthier 
man, nor a harder, nor hardier. His 
secret is this—and it is the secret also of 
the surprising health which railway guards 
eajoy: he does his work and traveling 
systematically ; he times himself; he 
never hurries. 

‘There is as much difference between the 
method of traveling adopted by these peo- 
ple, and that of most commercial men, as 
there is between the flight of a hive bee 
and that of a blue-bottle fly. 

‘Those people who have business in the 
city, but who go home every night to the 
country to dine and to sleep, have only 
themselves to blame if they do not derive 
more benefit from that mode of life than 
from staying constantly intown. To one 
not accustomed to railway journeys, the 
noise, the rattle, and dust are very fatigu- | 
ing, but your constant traveler soon gets 
over this. 


‘Hurry in ca'ching trains tends to weak- been killed. 


ness of the nervous system, 
and to heart disease, to say nothing of the 
risk of catching cold from sitting down in 
the carriage heated, in cases where the 
person has to walk quickly Instead of rid- 
ing. 

‘* The invalid will have a basket of ed. 
ible provisions ; this she would hardly for- 
get. No strong meats, nor ham, nor beef, 
nor new bread should find a place herein. 
Everything should be light and digestible 
and tasty, but pastry and swect stuff should 
be avoided ; while of fruit, grapes and or- 
anges are the best. A bottle of cold tea 
and a bottle of water should not be omit- 
ted. Tea is the best of all stimulants for 
railway travelers. A cup to drink from 
should not be forgotten. Spirits in any 
shape never fail to congest the brain of a 
traveling invalid, although they appear 
to give at the time.”’ 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 

In a speech to his constituents the Right 
Hon. John Bright lately said : 

‘*We have at this moment in England, as 
we have had fora long time, an iofluential 
public press. We have some editors who 
seem to be constantly having what we call 
hysterical fitey. Every two or three days 
in the course of the weck they write you a 
screaming article about the possibilities of 


the future, and about the necessity of in- 


creasing your forces, and especiaily of 
adding millions to the cost of your navy. 
What does it all depend upon? Upon 
the supposition that you are going to have 
a war with France. Hardly anything 
more unlikely can be mentioned in the 
whole politics of Europe. I will not say 
France had enough of war with the Ger- 
mans ; but France suffered, as you know, 


intensely. France has engagements at the 


other side of the world. The pcople of 
France are as peaceable as you are, and | 
do not believe there is the smallest idea on 
the part of any human being out of a lu- 
natic asylum in France that it is at all 
likely that France and England will come 
into conflict, even though they bave a 
some what difficult question, which I doubt 


“not they will amicably settle, in connec- 


tion with the affairs of Egypt. 

‘They say that the Manchester school is 
dead, and that its policy is a thing of the 
past. What they mean by the Manches- 
ter school is merely copying a phrase of 
Mr. Disraeli, which refers, I suppose, 


really to the foreign policy which was_ 


more promineatly, perbaps, advocated by 
Mr. Cobden and myself some years ago 


than by any other two men probably 


the country. Well, what would have 
happened if the policy which Mr. Cobden 
and I advocated had taken place? Cast 
your eye back for a mument on the reign 
of the Queen. Do you imagine the reign 
of the Queen is remarkably a reign of 


peace, and that heaven should be thanked 


for the long peace that we have enjoyed ? 
How much peace have you enjoyed? A 
great many other people at your cost have 
not enjoyed it. 

‘* Three wars with China, the most peace 
ful empire in the world; a war with 
Burmah ; I know not how many wars in 
South Africa, even before the Zulu war; 
a war in the Crimea of the greatest pro- 
portions ; two Afghan wars, in one of 


which not less than 60,000 camels died of | 


hunger, thirst, and over-labor; another 
war in Egypt. And I assert that it was 
not possible for anybody to form, I will 
not say a just defense, but a reasonable | 
excuse, for the wars that have been waged | 
by this country during the reign of the 
present Queen. 


Queen—how much more glorious would 
it have been—if these wars had not been 

waged, and how much more abundant 
would have been the prosperity of our 


And I would ask you, 
What would have been the reign of the’ 
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driver, and knows how to ened aul readiest way to benumb the sect of 
under all circumstances. This is the| pain. The physiological rationale of all 
hardest thing that an Eskimo has to learn. | this is that rapid breathing is an anasthet- 
I have known white men to equal them ic. laa paper read before the Philadel. 
in rowing ia their little seal-ekin canoes ; [| phia Medical Seciety, Dr. W. A. Bonwill 
have seen white men build good igloos ; ascribes that effect to the influence of the 
but I have never seen a white man who surplus of oxygen which is thus forced 
was a good dog-driver; and the Eskimo) upon the lungs, just as by the inhalation 
told me that they had never seen such an of nitrous oxide gus (which is com- 
one, either. When they drive their dogs, posed of the same elements as common 
it is in the shape of a letter V, the fore-| air, but with a larger proportion of oxy- 
most dog being at the converging point, | gen), and mentions a large variety of cases 
and the harness-traces running back in V |in his own practice where rapid breath- 
shapes to the sledge. ‘The forward dog is | ing produced all the e:sential cffects of a 
called the ‘leader,’ or ‘ chief,’ and, in | chemical pain obtunder, without appreci- 
trading dogs, a ‘leader’ is worth two good | ably diminishing the consciousness of the 
followers, or ordinary workers. The Eski-| patent. Persons who object to the use of 
mo dog driver manages the Je wholly | chloroform (perhaps from an instinctive 
by the voice, making him stop, go ahead, | dread that in their case the ether-slumber 
to the right, or to the left, as he may speak | might prove asleep that knows no waking) 
to him ; and ashe acts, s> do the others, | can benumb their nerves during the prog 
who soon learn to watch him closely, and, | ress of a surgical operation by gasping as 
strangest of all, to obey him even after | deeply and rapidly as sheamnsmcncel 

they are unharnessed, although ‘ the lead- - = 


er’ may not be one of the largest and SEALS IN AN ICEBERG. 


strongest dogs in the team.” 

A captain of a Norwegian bark not long 
ago told the following incident of his last 
voyage to the reporter of an English paper : 

“The weather bad been very foggy, 
and the vessel was moving along with 
ree canvas, when suddenly a mountain 
of ice loomed up and the bark drifted to- 
ward it. The berg wasasclearascrystal, 


AN ECCENTRIC PIGEON. 


From an article in the ‘‘ Popular Science | 
Monthly” on ‘* Animal Eccentriclties ” 
we take this account of a pigeon hermit : 

“ The present writer knows a pigeon of | 
exceedingly eccentric disposition, not un. 

| 
with the exception of a great dark mass in 
‘seven pigeon-boxes all to himself, and| the center, while from a cleft in the side 

persecutes relentlessly any pigeons which of vapor 
propose to share their dwellings with bim. | the vessc] approached to within a reasona- 
Iie is as averse to the society even of the | | | bledistance of the berg, it was discovered 
| gentler sex as was St. Anthony himself in | that the black massin the center consisted 
the Egyp‘ian deserts, Not s pigeon will of live seals. Without exaggeration (says 
he admit within thecircle of his sway. the captain) there were between two and 
And yet, ia spite of this resolute and in- three hundred seals there. The berg was 
veterate bachelorhood, this eccentric pig- hollow, sad 
eon is always endeavoring to build nests, could see the seals plunge into bow and 
and looking out for objects of an egg like then was the ocean. The wall of ice that 
| form, which he thinks it possible to batch, | 8°P@7ated us from the seals appeared to be 


He will accumulate twigs and straws now i se feet os, and I think it had 
here, now there, at very great pains and yd : a a short time. Very likely 
'labor. He will coo sometimes to isent- it formed after the seals were there, for it 


mate objects, sometimes to captive birds is not probable that they would have come 


of another breed, sometimes toa kitten or | UP #2 Such numbers from below and vol- 
a dog, or even a flower-pot, with the|U2tFly made a place like that their 
quaintest and politest antics. He will sit home. They no doubt gathered there 
patiently on china saucers on the mantel. from different parts of a big floe, and have 
piece of one room, while he accumulates been around for months, unable 
‘the materials for a nest on the top of a to change their quarters. After sailing 
‘closet in another room. He does not | S0U2d the berg without finding an open- 


even drive away the possible mother of & — a the bark to, and lay off the 
family with more zeal than he shows in | as they dared, hoping it 


| as they are called, who have been killed— 


people ? Our Government has spent out of 
your taxes during the Quecn’s reign more | 
than 150 millions sterling of money ; and | 
as to the number of lives lost—I say noth- | 
ing of the lives of our opponents, enemies, 


seeking to be a good father to some imag- 
inary chick which he seems to expect to 
elicit from a ring-stand or a letter-weight. 
So far as the present writer can judge, he 
‘is a pigeon of strong Malthusfan views, 
who hopes to inaugurate a new régime, 
which may have the same relation to the 
ordinary habits of pigeons which the Posi- 


60, 000, 70,000, or 80,000, or more, have 
If the Manchester policy be 


| : a ’ tivist worship bears to the other religions 
morality and Christianity are dead | the world. He hopes to foster cul- 

, tivate the family and parental idea with- 
out any corresponding reality, without 
any aid from cutside, indeed, except an 


Lieutenant Schwatka, of arctic fame, | ®PParatus of external ceremony, which 
has an entertaining article on the ‘Chil. | feigns the existence of a purely ideal 
dren of the Cold” in the March “St. mate, and affects to indulge tn the expec. 


Nicholas,” in which he talks as follows | ‘tion of impossible offspring.” 
about the sledge dogs : 

“As the Eskimo must sometime be NATURE'S ANASTHETIC. 
babies, so the dogs must at some time be! Says a medical exchange : 
puppies, and the puppies are allowed in-: ‘‘ Count Ranzan, the ‘Striet-Hans’— 
side the igloo on the bed, where they are ‘ Rowdy Jack,’ as his comrades used to 
the favorite playthings of the young heir. | call him—once received three dagger stabs 
His mother makes him a number of doll before he knew he was wounded at all. 
dog-harnesses for the puppies,fixes him up Soldiers, storming a battery, have often 
a dog-whip almost like his father’s, and suddenly broken down from the effects of 
then he amuses himself harnessing them, wounds which they had either not felt, or 
hitching them to a hatchet, the water- suspected only from a growing feeling of 
bucket, or any object that is at hand, and exhaustion. Olaf Rygh, the Norwegian 
driving them around in the igloo and Herodotus, tells us that, when the old 
storm igloo, or out-of-doors, when the Baresarks felt the approach of their end, 
weather is very pleasant. ‘they robbed death of its sting by drifting 

‘* As soon as the puppies get a little big- ‘out tosea ina scuttled or burning boat, and 
ger, the larger boys take them in hand, thus expired, ‘screaming the wild battle 
and by the time they are old enough to be songs of their tribe.” The Roman gladia- 
used for work in the sledges, they are | tors shouted and laughed aloud while 
almost well-trained dogs. their wounds were being dressed. A 

‘* And so with the little Eskimo himself ; | scalded child sobs and gasps for a thera- 


ESKIMO DOGS AND BABIES. 


when he is a young man, he is a good dog- | peutical purpose ; instinct teaches it the 


would split or crack in some manner to 
give them a chance at the seals, but noth- 
ing happened, and they had to sail away.” 


CRIPPLING CHILDREN. 


Readers of Victor Hugo will remember 
that in ‘‘L’Homme qui Rit” he tells of 
the deliberate crippling of children in old- 
en times by professional merdicants. A 
parallel has been found in Chalons, 
France, where the police lately found a 
litle boy with one arm, and another child, 
a cripple, wheeling himself a’out in a 
small wooden box. Both children ap- 
peared so utterly miserable and pain- 
stricken that they were taken to the sta- 
tion, where they told a sad story of suffer- 
ing: About two years ago, it transpired, 
the boys, who were cousins, aged respec- 
tively eight and ten, were living with their 
parents at Barcelona. While returning 
from school together they were accosted 
by a man and woman, who enticed them 
to the railway station and brought them 
to Perpignan. There, and subsequently 
at Chalons, one of the boys was made one- 
armed, the other a cripple, the limbs it 
was requisite to suppress being bent and 
strapped up in the most cruel manner. 
After a time the little lad who wheeled 
himself about in a box was cut about the 
loins with a knife, corrosive liquid being 
poured into his wounds. His legs were 
further attenuated by ropes tightly wound 
round them ; in short, for upward of two 
months the little martyrs were operated 
upon daily, and, success having attended 
the horrible process, they were sent out to 


beg in the streets of various French towns. 
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CHICAGO SOCIALISTS. 


The Philadelphia ‘‘ Press” has a true 
and timely word to say of the so-called 
Chicago ‘‘ Socialists :” 

‘“« The Chicago socialists, who are said to 
be thoroughly armed and drilled, and, 
judging from their talk, thirsting for gore, 
are about as mean and disreputable a lot 
of scamps as ¢ver disgraced an American 
city. They belong to the most dangerous 
element that comes to ourshores. They are 
not of a sufficiently high order of intelli- 
gence to even understand the real doctrine 
of socialism. They are imbittered against 
every one who has been thrifty enough to 
gather together a little property. In fact, 
these are the enemies of society. Their 
haunts are in the lowest groggeries, their 
sanguinary, maligaant, and pestiferous 
threats against the community in which 
they live are belched forth into an atmos- 
phere of the vilest tobacco smoke and 
drink. Upon the whole, they are of 
little consequence. Neither honest work- 
men nor true socialists, they would cut a 
sorry figure if ever they had a brush with 
the Illinois militia. The telegraphic dis- 
patches concerning these so-called social- 
ists and the published reports of some 
of their speeches suggest the bla-phemy 
and ribaldry of Denis Kearney, who has 
long since been discovered by every 
respectable workingman in the land. 
Through the injudicious advertising of 
great journals, it will be remembered, 
this ignorant blasphcmer not long since 
swept through the great cities of the 
country like a whirlwind. Short as his 
career was, it was none the less disgrace- 

ful.” 


THE FIRST WATCH. 

At first the watch was about the size of 
a dessert plate. It had weights, and was 
used as a ‘‘ pocket clock.” The earliest 
known use of the modern uame occurs in 
the record of 1552, which mentions that 
Edward VI. had ‘‘one larum or watch of 
iron, the case being likewise of iron gilt, 
with two plummets of lead.” The first 
watch may readily be supposed to have 
been of rude execution. The first great 
improvement—the substitution of springs 
for weights—was in 1560. The earliest 
springs were not coiled, but on!y straight 
pieces of steel. Early watches had only 
one hand, and, being wound up twice a 
day, taney could not be expected to keep 
the time nearer than fifteen or twenty 
minutes in twelve hours. The dials were 
of silver and brass, the cases had no crys- 
tals, but opened at the back and front, 
and were four or five inches in diameter. 
A plain watch cost more;jthan $1,500, and 
after one was ordered it took a year to 
make it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Spurgeon’s New Volumes, 


RETURN, 0 SHOLAMITE 


And other id preached in 1884, by 
the Rev. C. H. SpurGEON. 12mo, $1.00. 
Many readers who are familiar with Mr. 

Spurgeon’s earlier Sermons will be glad to 

see a volume of his very latest. They 

will find here the same vigor, simplicity, 

and earnestness that delighted them a 

quarter of a century ago. 


HANDS FULL OF HONEY 


And other Sermons preached in 1883, $1.60. 


SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS 


Sermons, i0vols. - - - - $10.00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth (New Sermons), $1.00 
Feathers for Arrows, - - 1.00 
John Ploughman’s Talks, - .75 

Pictures, 1.00 
Tatks and Pictures, In one vol. 1.00 
Types and Emblems (Sermons), 1.00 
Morning by Morning, - - - 1.00 
Evening by Eventng, 


RORERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* t 
Any of the sen ors mail, postage pre 


NEW BOOKS. 


Through Masai Land. 


A Narrative of the Royal phical Society's 
Expedition in Africa. By 
Tuomson, F.R.G.S, author of “To the Cen- 
=e African Lakes and Back.” Illustrated. 

An unusually important and engaging book of 

exploration and venture. * So far as novelty 

is concerned,"’ says the London Times,” we 
have had nothing from Africa to com with 
the present volume since the publication of Mr. 

Stanley's ‘ Through the Dark Continent.’"’ 


Paradise Found. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT 
THE NORTH POLE. A Study of the Prehis- 
toric World By Witura™ F. Warren, 8.T D., 
LL.D., President of Boston University. With 
Original Illustrations and Charts. 8vo, $2.00. 


Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a surpris- 
ing array of evidence, and this in turn throws 
much light on the most vital of the current prob- 
leins of biology, terrestrial physics, ancient cos- 
mology. com parative rimeval his- 
tory, scientific and Hebrew and 
Ethnic tradition. He ~- ven to this work the 
study of many years, and writes with an enthu- 
sia«m and assurance of victory which make his 
volume exceedingly interesting. 


A Carpet Knight. 


A Nov Harrorp author of 
an the Sphinx.” 16mo, $1 1.25. 

This novel gives a truthful picture of modern 
social life in the “good society” of a large 
American city. Its spirit and tone will render it 
doubly acceptable to those who find themselves 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s)G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


I. The Religion of Philosophy; or, The 
Unification of Knowledge. A comparison 
of the chief Philosophical and Reiigious Sys- 
tems ofthe World Made with a view to re- 
ducing the categories of thought, or the most 
general terms of existenee, toasingle priaciple, 
thereby establishing a true conception of God. 
By Raymonp 8. Perrin. Octavo, cloth, $4 00. 


In the Series ** Questions of the Day." 


Il. The History of the Present Tariff, 
1860-1883, By F. W. Tavusste, Ph.D., In 
structor in Political Economy in Harvard Uni. 
versity. Cloth, 75 cts. 


lll. A Solution cf the Mormon Problem. 


By Joun Copan, author of “The Mormon | Lence 


Country,” “ The Round Trip,” Free Ships,” 

etc. Paper, 25 cts. 

*,.* Putnam's new catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 


‘Who Visiteth the 
Widow in their Affiction.”’ 


Those anewering an Advertiac ment ewill 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 

>. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important RLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS FOR 
a ARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after oat rigid examinations and compsrisona, 
been AL WA FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such tmportant 


American() R A 


STYLES, ada to all usea, from ‘the 

ving Mason & 

ence, at $22, to the instrument 
which it is Pr le to construct 

or more Illustrated catalogue, pp. ito, and 


price list 

The & Hamlin Company 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FO RTES, adding 

provements whic ave 
been found val- P | N OSs — such 
e of vecul.- 
lar practical value, tending to and 
refinement in q of tone and durability, Pro 
clally diminished liability to get out of tune. 
nounced t atest improvement made in up 

janos for halfacentury. The & HAM 
pi © themselves that ev lano of their 

make shall that VE RY 1 GH k — 
as 


full 


CE which way 
Send for circular wi 
description and exp on. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. CBICAGO, 149 Wabasb Ave. 
MEW YORK, 46 Last {4th St. (Union Square. ) 


A PRIZE goods will 


to more money right away than 
n this world. All, of either sex, succeed from 

Sonn hour. The broad road to fortune opens before 

the workers, absolutely sure. Atonce address, TRU k 
., Augusta, Maine. 


fascinated by its plot, incidents, and flowing “JOH NSON’S CYCLOPAEDIA.” 


*,* For sale Sent watt 
or sale Dy all bookaclers. Sent, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


EFDITORS-IN-CHIESF : 
F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., L.LD., M.N.A.S., College of New Jersey. 


“THE BEST.” Planned by Horace Greeley, LL.D. 
It has thirty one departments, with an editor of the highest sc me | standing for each—viz. : : Public 
Pres. T. Dwiont, LL.D. ; American His- 


THE LIFE AND TIMES Or” law, ete , by Woo.sery, LL.D.; Civil Law, etc., by Pror. T 
tory, ete., by Hon. HORACE GREE LEY, LL. b., and HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, LL. D. ; Botan , ete., by 
PROF. ABA ¢ RAY, LL.D. ; Medicine, ete., by Pror. WILLARD Parker, M.D, LL D. ete, etc., etc. Tue 


Best” and the only original American Cye lopadia. Illustrated with mapa, plans, and eagravings of the 
finest kind. More con a than the Britannica and more accurate than Appleton’s. Contains more 
subjec why later than A ton’s,and costa about one-third the price. It is truly the busy man’s Cyclo 
partial e and subdiv ided 80 that any int be turned to withvut being com- 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


JOHNSO Na& Jones Street, New York. 


FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Bost Mass 
ALFRED M.A., Oxon. D.D., Other Cyclopadias Reribner: s—Britannica, ‘ete. exchanceéd for 


OHWVSON'S, for sale cheap. 


2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 1,700 pp. Clo B 


“‘ The author has accomplished more for 
his sacred theme than Conybeare and How- 
son did for the life of Paul; more than any 
other man, or all other men put together, 
Sor the life of lives ; more than any scholar, 


THE - NEW-HYMN-AND-+TUNE-BOOK 


york % Edited by 


\ 
cnurch the New Ww ashing ong the 


lacking his special training and peculiar fit- 
ness, could ever have hoped to do for it. ANGIENT & MOD “axing Chas. SRobferse SDD. 
[ConGREGATIONALIST. Send for particula cpurches -Yérms, ete. 


ist. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. to the peblishers pom 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 BROADWAY, Cor. 20th St., New York. | | 


GOSPEL MELODIES. 


For Prayer, Gospel Meetings, and Sunday Schools. 
By HARRISON MILLARD, the popular author. 
128 

100 New Tun 28 Standard Hym 
They are similar’ in style and character to dcepei 
Hymns 80 iong used in but all new 


(Patented Feb. i2th and Nov. 4th, 1584.) 


Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, N. Y., says 

“I find the Waterman “Ideal Pen” the very bes! 
of allthe Fountain Pens that have been upon the 
market during the past thirty-five vears.”’ 

nd fora circular with full price-list and testi- 

It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase | Monials. Agents Wanted. ‘Mention this paper. 

and fresh. Send for sample shee money willberefunded. our favorite pen can be The Ideal Pes Co., 10 Murray St., New Tork. 
fitted, and the character of your writing preserved. | L. E. Waterman, Manager. 


COVERS, Be. EACH. $2) Pre 100 CopPrEs. 
RD DON East The Ideal Pocket r ad pencils ee all sizes, holds from 1 to 6 securely at the same time. 
& SON, 13 lith Street, NEw Yorx. l fastens iteelf ond ts Sees one vest pocket toanother. Price, nickel-plated, 25 cen 


Battle Books 


The WATERLO of The LITERARY ENC LAND History of the English Pe 


Revolution was sup- Many will prefer this edition to Ha a 
posed to have been met about three years ago. The merry er’s published at $10.00. We also issue Mume’s England, 
millionaire-publisher laughed and said ‘‘I told you so,” and 


six large octavo volumes, library style, gilt tops. price $6.00, 
dreamed of the return of old-time prices—#8.00 for books the and the same bound in three vols., half Russia for $4.50. 
Revolution had given for 50 cents. There was a hard battle, We have, too, Macaulay’s Ree sige; three vols., small 
stead 12mo. for $1.60, and Dickens’s 
was transformed to victory. To-day the Revolution hasalarger 45 cents. Germany is represented by Schiller’s History of The 
catalogue (100 pages, crowded) of better books at lower Thirty Years’ War, Elzevir edition, price 40 cents, and iy 
prices than ever before. The few titles here named are only | ¥ we par Yo — Folks’ History of Germany, price 45 
specimens. Guizot’s Celebrated cents. e of the atest historical 
Illustrated FRANCE History of we|worke p u blish- BABYLON ie Rauwtin- 
have reduced in price, from $49.50 to as low as $5.00, son’s Seven Great Monarchies of the ie ient Eastern 
We publish two editions, one in eight volumes, small octavo,, World. This we have reduced in cost from $18 to $3.00, 
with 426 fine ilustrations, price, $8.00; the other in | though ours is really a better edition than the one sold at 
eight volumes, 12mo., with 64 illustrations, price, $5.00— the higher price. lt is in three vols., large i2mo., cloth, 
this The Christian at Work pronounces ‘‘A marvel of excellence gilt tops, containing over See a ~ tons and maps. 
in every respect, at a marvel of cheapness.” Gibbons wi ilman’s Notes we issue in five 
Prescott’s Great Work, History vot the SPAI N volumes, ROM E small 12mo., for $2.25. These rep- 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, we issue in two elegant | resent only a portion of our Historical public ations. © There 
volumes, small octavo, illustrated, price $2.00, also in one are Grote’s Greece,4 vols., $2.70, Cariyle’s French 
volume, 12mo., price, $1.25. A timely and excellent work, | evolution, 2 vols., 8O cents, and others. Every de- 
reduced in cost from $15.00 to $1.00, is Kenrick’s His- pers ment of standar presented. ‘To 
ECYPT | to see its immense catalogue and read the words 
* of its patrons—but better than all, see the books themselves. 

by Forbes, price, 50 cents. We also publish in five charm- | Books ordered by mail require 20 per cent. of list price 
ing Elzevir volumes price only $1.75, Green’s Larger’ extra for prepayment of charges. 

This Coupon will be received in lieu of 10 cents cash, toward the] “ L00-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 


price of any book above named, tf sent within 10 days from da : 
eccure you, { erature of the world at the lowest prices ever kiown. Books 


Waterman’s *‘ Ideal” Fountain Pen. 

It is the only fountain holder that uses a gold 
or steel pen, and always writes without shaking. 
It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in 
use or in the pocket, as well as the readiest. 


ey CENTS. of this paper (give name of paper). This offer is to sccure your 
| vertising mediums sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 


PROMPT response and indicate the paving ad 
om reasonable evidence of good faith, Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peari Street, New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The inauguration of the new President 
during the week just past has had the 
effect to produce dullness in the various 
markets. The disposition was to wait 
and see what his address would fore- 
shadow in the policy and conduct of the 
administration. The general impression 
after reading the document is one of 
belief in the good intentions and honesty 
of the head of the Government. The 
vote on the silver coinage repeal bill, 
last week, however, indicates that the 
safe, conservative course laid out by 
the incoming administration will find a 
majority in the House (though of like 
politics with the President) who cannot 
be relied upon for sound legislation. It is 
one of the most astonishing features of our 
republican form of government that, with 
all the intelligence and enlightenment 
which the great body of the people com- 
mand, there can be found a large major- 
ity of the people's representatives in an 
American Congress wno can deliberately 
shut their eyes, either through ignorance, 
prejudice, or worse, and vote to continue 
the coinage of a useless token, a falee 
dollar that finds no circulation except as 
subsidiary coin (and which bas already 
filled the public need in that capacity), 
and of which there are now about $190,- 
(00,000 stored away as useless, in Govern- 
ment vaults, threatening by their accumu- 
lation to destroy the confidence of the 
public in the permanency of the gold 
standard, which is now the international 
standard of all values; threatening to, 
yes, already unsettling every business 
enterprise from apprehension of disastrous 
results, and preventing the energies and 
capital of the people from enlisting on the 
side of improvement in commercial affairs. 
It is oneof the strange anomalies, we say, 
that responsible men can bind themselves 
together in such a foolhardy course of 
obstruction to prosperity, against unques- 
tioned evidence and facts which show 
them that their persistence in the course 
points to financial and mercantile ruin. 
Will it be possible for these men, who are 
largely from the South, to command, in 
the future, the situation as against a great 
public demand from the North and West ? 
On the answer to this question hangs the 
issue of our currency, and the chances of 
disaster or prosperity to the whole people. 
We give them fair warning that their pres- 
ent course leads directly to political bank- 
ruptcy for them, as it does to financial 
bankruptcy for the country. They had 
better consider the issues. The positions 
taken by the new President in his address, 
if they can be made practical, will result 
in fostering our internal interests and 
developing our natural resources. We 


believe, with the writers on the other side| — 


of the water, that the United States must 
take the lead in recuperation before the 
European States can recover from . their 
prostrated condition. For our position as 
consumers of foreign markets is such that/e 
until we can return to England as large 
purchasers of her manufactures, she will 
find that her enterprises are too far ex- 
panded to be sustained in their present 
status, and that a contraction of all her 
enterprises is an absolute necessity. From 
this point it is clear how important the 
United States is as a customer in the 
world’s markets, and how intimately their 
prosperity is related to ours. 

The returns of net earnings on mosc of 


the leading railways for the month of | - 


January are now at hand, and tend to 
confirm the position we took some time 
ago, that, although the gross earnings of 
railways might exhibit a decrease, the 
expense of running trains had decreased 
in proportion. We now find that net 
earnings for January are better than a 
year ago on most of the leading lines 
west and south of Chicago. February 
will fall behind, doubtless, for the reason 
that the snow blockade has interfered with 
traffic, and at the same time exceptionally 
increased expenses. 

The New York Central report for the 


- first quarter of the year shows only a trifle 


over one per cent. earned on the stock, 
owing to the bitter fight, which stil! con- 
tinues, with the West Shore road. The 
Board of Direction very wisely concluded 
to declare only the dividend earned, one 
per cent., for the quarter. It must be 
regarded by stockholders that this is ex- 
ceptional. The price of the stock felt the 
reduction and receded about five per cent. 

The stock and bond market close steady 
at generally advanced prices from a week 


The bank statement Is as follows : 


Loans, increase. .... .........- $3,793,800 
Specie, increase................ 2,125,300 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 8,096,200 
Deposits, increase... 3,058,600 
Reserve, decrease.............. 1,735,550 
Leaving the surplus reserve in 
48,000,000 


Money is one per cent. on call. 


THE PRESENT RAILROAD TROUBLES 


ARE CAUSING 


Many Changes in Investments 
AND INQUIRIES FOR PRICES. 


We desire to say to THOSE WHO WISH TO BUY 
OR SELL that we continue to give personal atten - 
tion to the SaLe or Strocks 
Bonps at the New York Stock Exchange, mak- 
ing a specialty of those not regularly quoted. 
Good Inveatment Securities constantly on hand. 
Please call or write. 


H. C. WILLIAMS & CoO., 
4 4 6 Broad St., New York. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH* U. 8. GOV". 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


the most 


satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 
For sale by al! leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


witn itands and values. 
Ower loans in force. 
FORECLOSE A 
LLY MORTGAGE, and 
‘ DULL AK of principal or interest on any 
mide here. gy coll ected and sent to you free 
of coat, each year. loans are ran — and 
piv ne arly three am noen 
tLn-saemuch as U. BONDS. ax recom.- 


mended by leading business men aa Al 
hast and West—men for whom I have been 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 


RE FERENC ES. 41 
Kev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Conn 
M. E. GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President Kutgers Col- 

lowe, RBrunsw ick, x: 

MILNE, Pres't Geneseo Normal School, 
Hos. E. M. oP LIFF Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN RAY, Lake City Minn 
Da. JOUN x RU CKLYN Mystic brid. , Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Ban . New York. 


First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The “ Congre gationalist, ’ Roston ; *N. Observer. 


All are pleased with my investments § Cir- 
cular, with full mformation, oo letters 
from old customers, and a New peop of abeta, 
gone free on application. Mention this paper. 


P. CATES GHAND FORKS. Dek. | 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
ON IMPROVED FARMS®™ IN THE STATES 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 

We have carefully selected these securities to meet 
the wants of parties desiring to invest smal! sums, 
and we recommend them as absolutely safe, yield 
ing good Income, and not constantly varying in value 
in sympathy with the fluctuations of the stock 
market. 

The bonds are in denominations of $1:0, $5»), and 
$1,.00, with coupons attached, payable semi-annually 

n gold coin in the City of New York. They are 
secured by loans upon improved farms in the States 
of Ohio and Michigan to the extent of one-third of 
their value only. Full particulars furnished apon 
application. 

We buy and sell Government bonds and other high 
«rade investment securities outright or on commis 
sion, and make liberal advances on the same. 

Quotations and other information furnished. 


HENRY S. IVES & CO., 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 23 & 25 NASSAU STREET, Cor. Cedar. 


P.O. BOX 1,422. 
NEW YORK. 


9 and 12 Per Cent. Net. 


Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at 
from 13 appraised valuation, to (9) per 


cent. interest loans on prop 
erty, security am net twelve cen 
t exc 


Interest collected reunited wil . 
— paid for non-residents, Col na e, 


SMITH, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST CoO., 
FARGO, D. T. 


( TO INVESTORS. 
N LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 


MINNESOTA, a, three tlure~ 
loan, I4y — business in this city, 
First-claas Send for circular 


and satisfaction. The 


MORTGAGES. 5 Only | the most desirable loans. Ab 
Fim . Wyandotte, Kaa 


Landa in the famons 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


Patent Lasts, 
Mention The 


SOVEKKIGN REMEDY For “CHAPPED HANDS.” 
rrr 


Ty u 
ath To protect the 
"4 pubis frou 


have secured 
the annexed 
Trade-Mark. 


LINGTON » 


It te because nothing can be SAFER of MORE DELIGHTFI'L 
for the Teil<t or Hath, than a SHAVING SOAP of perfect 
PURITY and MILDNESS, that this art rr 
used for TOILET purposes. It is a LU XU RY with which no 


lover of fine soap can AFFORD to be unacquainted. Put ir 

GOIN G WES | = and reu eabes also, io Ask ye 

gist tor it, or send Qe. sample. Be sure your Barber 

ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH | Shaving 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


DHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of T Oo 


Sf Pactic sanction or APOLIO-NIZE.” 


DENVER, 
The Dictionaries of the futare will 


Or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver 
in Union teat Kansas Ci Atchison. 
and and Denver with through traiap 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
all points In the Far West. Shortest Line 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points in the South-West, 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget mes fact that Round Trip tickets ai explain that word to mean 

reduced rates cao rehased via this QGrest 
fareagh Lime, to, Health and Pleasure 
of and sSouth- 
rhe Mountains of COLORADO, the alley of 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points In the Mexican Republia, 
go remember that ine 


Clean Thoroughly and Quickly.” 


The Grocers of the present keep 


SAPOLILO, 


and will be glad to have you try a 


Vineet Equipped Rallread in Werle | 


classes of Trave!. 
Through Tickets via this live for all 
road Ooupon Ticket Offices in the tec Beaten ene cake. 


L Low Those anawering ai an Advertisement wilt 

- Pass. Ag’t confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

IBO. A. BEAN, den. Eastern Ag’t, Publisher by stating that they saw the 
| Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 


January, 1 om 


CASH CAPITAL, - $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fuand, - 2,847 ,565.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, - - - 405,708.64 
Net Surplus, - - 1,141,726.01 
CASH ASSETS, a - $7,305,000.55 
es, being Great on Real 005 400.00 
Jnited States Stor 2.545.635 4 
ank and Railroad Stocks and Honds (market valee).. 1,699,400 


nterest due on det anuar 
remiome uncollected and im the hands of : 


CHARLES J. Se President. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. HAS BEEN DECLARED PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 
New York, January 13, 18865. 


WCOMBER’S PATENT BOOTS AND SHORS. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. [ am now manufactur. 
ing my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large scale with new and improved machinery, 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 
wnd Poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measure- 
ment for men, women, and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
made. They will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 
and wiil restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. I make no shodd y 
goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 
in every respect to "all others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and 
should send for my free NOuL ba m hlets, which will give price-list and al! 
that is pate BER, Inventor and Manufact- 


M'Co 


4) 
4 
| 
Tinc CORSET 
SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER and is one 
of the most popular and Mu 
| 
ae 
off 
BEASTONBURY 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 4 
te 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territory. 
Itis known as the great TH ROUGH © : 
i 
| 
.72 
3.97 
| | 
4 
from $2.00 to 86. ; 
" per acre,on Terms that 
are within the 
one. ure & 
egion in the world an 
is marshea, stumps, LL 
and worn-out lands 2 
me . 
Goins and prices 
advance soon. For 
suides and | 
t- on, to 
T Ww 
— 
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SAVED BY KINDNESS. 


We find the following story in the col- 
umns of the Susquehanna Transcript :” 

‘Some ten or twelve years ago there 
was employed in the office of the lateS. S. 
Merril], the General Manager of the St. 
Paul Railroad Company, a clerk in whom 
complete confidence was reposed. He was 
intrusted with many of the corporation's 
secrets, and given the handling of funds 
in large amounts. Unfortunately, the 
young man began sowing his wild oats, 
found his salary in‘ufticient to support his 
extravagance, and frequently abstracted 
small amounts from the railway company's 
funds to meet the deficiency. These 
amounts gradually increased in size until 
the young man, realizing the position he 
was in, made one grand haul an‘ left for 
parts unknown. 
discov.ry of all his peculations. The in- 
formation was communicated to Mr. Mer- 
rill, wLo, after a moment’s reflection, sent 
for the companr’s special agent, and or- 
dered that official to institute a search for 
the absent clerk. ‘ 
' *** Follow him,’ satd Mr. Merrill, ‘ 
China, if necessary, and bring bim ie 
Keep this matter quiet, and spare no ex- 
pense in bringing the young man back to 
this office.’ 

‘*The few other persons who knew of 
the embezzlement were enjoined to strict 
secrecy, and very few ever learned of the 
facts. Any inquiry which might be made 
regarding the young man’s absence was 
met by the reply that he was taking his 
summer vacation, but just where was not 
known. 

‘‘In the meantime a diligent hunt for 
the young man was in progress. He was 
traced to Detroit, and from there through 
Canada to the Atlantic coast, where he 
sailed for Europe just twelve hoyrs in ad- 
vance of the special agent's arrival. Au- 
thorities on the other side of the Atlantic 
wore cabled, and the young man’s arrest 
ordered. This was successfully accom- 
plished, the clerk was returned to America 
and transferred to the custody of the rail- 
way company’s agent. To that official a 
full confession was made, and, finding 
himself completely in the company’s 
power, the young man calmly contem- 
plated his fate, expecting nothing less than 
a state-prison sentence. 

‘* He was quietly taken before Mr. Mer- 
rill, who, to his complete surprise, ap- 
proached iim pleasantly, took him warmly 
by the hand, and said: ‘Well, back 
again, Iece. Sorry you stayed away so 
long, as we needed you. Had a good time 
though, I hope. Now, G——, your desk 
is just as you left it. No one has dis- 
turbed a paper, and you can get to work 
atonce. Here, look over these accounts, 
and see that they are properly checked.’ 

‘The young man, dumbfounded at this 
reception, asin fact was the special agent, 
burst into tears, and could not fully real- 
ize the situation, until Mr. Merrill again 
broke in with: ‘Come, what are you 
doing there? Get into that chair as quick 
as you can and check those accounts. 
And, by the way, I don’t want to bear a 
word regarding certain events of recent 
date, which you perhaps know of.’ 

“The young man did go to work, be- 
gan a new life, attended to his duties as 


he never had before, advanced himself in 
rank as a railway employee, made good 
to the company the amount he had stolen, 
and several years later left the company 
with as good a letter of recommendation 
asany man ever received. He, today, 
occupies a prominent position with one 
of the leading railways of the country, 
and for it thanks his old employer, 8. S. 
Merrill.” 


How THE ‘Mississiprr CatTFisH 
SneEezeE.—One day last week a force of 
men were at work on the river at Lexing- 
ton, Mo., getting out ice, when suddenly 
a rumbling and cracking was heard, and 
for 300 yards the ice was thrown some ten 
feet high, smashing it into a million of 

ieces. The Lexington papers think this 
s wonderful. There is nothing strange 
about it. Such things bappen here every 
day inthe Mississippi. It is caused by 
the sneezing of a catfish.—{ Louisiana Re- 
j ublican. 


Ilis departure led to a 


THE 
Pu BLISHER'S Desk. 


_ Every one in want of a fine toilet or shav- 
ing soap should not fail to try the Barber’s 
Bar Soap, made by the J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. For purity and mild- | 
ness it has no superior. 
ury for the toilet. 


Are the months to purify the blood, as the body is 


now most susceptible to benefit from medicine. 


It is indeed a 
This ** Yankee Soap’’. 


has been known for years the world over, | 


and a good proof of its excellence is the 
fact that it has numerous counterfeits. 


— 


A new method of fastening the of u 
right has been invented by the & 
Hamlin Organ & Piano Company, which is re- 
garded as one of the most important improve- 
ments ever made, making the instrument more 
richly musical in its tones, as well as more 
durable, and less liable to get outof order.— 
on Journal. 


| 


* 100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood's | 


Sarsaparilia, and it is an soanswenes 
as to strength and economy 


argument 


Impurities which have accumulated during the cold 
weather, when you have been too much within 
doors, must be expelled, or serious results may fol- 
low, The testimony of thousands, as to the great 
benefit derived from Hood's Sarsaparilla, should 
eonvince everybody that it is the very best blood 
| purifier and spring medicine. Take it now. 


Purify the Blood 


“IT have been troubled with scrofulous humor and 
sores breaking out all over my body for the last fif- 
teen years. I have taken four bottles uf Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it has entirely cured me. I recom- 
mend it very highly to any one troubled with scrof- 
ula, or any blood disease.” Henry Lives, 1,319 
Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

“I have prescribed Hood's Sarsaparilia as an alter. 
ative and blood purifier, and for indigestion, with 
the best results.” D. S. Dyson, M.D., Bloomington, 


March April May 


Your blood may be laden with impurities, but 
Hood's Sarsaparilia will thoroughly cleanse, enrich, 
and vitalize it. The most severe cases of scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, pimples—in fact all affections 
arising from impure blood—yleld to Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great blood purifier, It also cures dyspep- 
sis, billousnesa, sick headache, kidney and liver 
complaints, sharpens the appetite, and builds up the 
whole system. 


Sharpen the Appetite 


“Thad no appetive, and felt tired all the time. 
When I had taken half a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla my appetite was restored, and my stomach felt 
better. I have now taken nearly three bottles, and 
I never was so well in my life.” Mra, Jessiz F. 
DOLBEARE, Pascoag, R. I. 

“Lused Hood's Sarsaparilia last spring, and can 
truly say it helped me very much. To those suffer. 
ing with bilious complaints, nervous prostration, or 
rheumatism, | earnestly recommend it.” Mrs. E. 
CaRPENTER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparil la 


by all druggists. $1; six for 65. Made only 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for§5. Made only 


A MAN WHO KNEW WALTER SCOTT. by C.I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. | by C.L HCOD& ©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


BEFORE HE BECAME FAMOUS. 
Scottish-American Journal ” tells 


an aged man living at Almonte, Onta- | Pate nt Foot ARNE! COMPLETE 


rio, and named William Slater, connected | 
with whom are circumstanves of more 
than ordinary interest. He knew Sir 
Walter Ecott before he became famous ! 
Mr. Slater was born in the South of Scot- 
land in the beginning of the present cent- 
ury, and his early youth was passed with 


Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 


his mother at Ancrum, in Roxburghshire. | 


His mother, like many a guid Scotch. 


mother, was an enthusiast in the tales and | 


songs of Border chivalry, and, being a 
good talker and singer, she was scon. 
found out by the ‘‘ Wizard of the North.”’ | 


Mr. Slater relates that when Sir Walter 
was Sheriff of Selkirk, probably about 
1815, he often used to ride over to listen 
to her songs and stories. He was an in- 
dustrious note-taker, and Mr. Slater says 
that, in reading Scott’s works in efter 


tales he remembered baving heard from 
his mother. On the occasion of these 
visits Sir Walter always gave him a six- 
pence. 
trick of the great novelist: 
Mrs. Slater got off anything very amusing 
Scott would rub his left elbow with his 
right hand, and laugh heartily. Mr. 
Slater came to Canada nearly sixty years 
ago, and, after farmiog for some time, 
became s gardener for Major Gemmill at 
Almonte. 


An English highwayman, named Bolland, 
confined in Newgate, sent for a lawyer to 
know how he could defer his trial, and was 
answered, ‘“‘By getting a doctor to make 
affidavit of your iliness.”” This was accord- 
ingly done in the following manner: “ The 
deponent verily believes that if the said 
James Bolland is obliged to take his trial at 
the ensuing sessions, he will be in imminent 
danger of his life,’’to which the learned 
judge on the bench answered that be verily 
believed so too. The trial was ordered to 
proceed immediately. 


To Owners of Fine Surburban Resideno2s, 
Architects, 


And Others Interested in Securing the Best, 
WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


Absolutely Pure. In Paste or Liquid Porm. 


SACES, LIVES, 
DRABS, GREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRONZE, ORANGE, 


COLONAIS RED, &c., &c. 
These goois are all guaranteed free from Barytes, 
Water, or any other adulleration. 


Samples and prices given by 
ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 


He mentioned a curious little | 


100 Doses One Dollar 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 

ers compete With steam power. 
Machines om trial if desire’. 

Proof of vaine, prices, full 
detail, i.luste'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 2 

Meckford, Ill. 

Address No344@ Ruby St. 


GATE CITY Stone Filter 


“Pure Water, Simplest. Cheapest, 
Health, Lijse.”’ and BEST. 

ONLY PERPRCT FIL. ‘NO OTHER ru 
TER Gray 

“BEST FILTER IN PAKED iT.’ 
THE WORLD Medical Fournald.” 
Fornson, M.D, MeBRIDE & 
AVOID CHOLERA, MALA- 
KiA. TYPHOID FEVER, Atlanta. Georgia. 
DIPHTHERI’ by ite use. Send for Catalogue. 


‘THE OLD 


R.B. Parsons &Co. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 


“TREES AND SHRUBS. 


years, he has often come across songs and | 


Address P, O. Box 603, Flushing, N. ¥. 


SEEDS. 


licants. It contains 
apd a4. popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
—AND— 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
East 19th Street, New York City, 


$1,000 DAIRYMEN 


use and + the COOLE VY CREAMERS 


because they make the most butter, and the finest 
quality of butter. Use the Improved | FURERKA 
and BKINNEK BUTTER ene 
NESBITT BUTTKR PRINTER. We 

. Factory and Dairy a 


full line of Creamer 
Cooley Creamers bave 


Send for illustrated c reu 
a patented process, sustained by decision of U.S. 
rts. Others imitate construction but can- 


ERMONT FA NT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


PARM AND GARDEN. 


‘Mfrs. and Importers, 


nual Priced Catalogue is now ready and | 
whenever , mailed a free to all a the 
leading 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Wire Nettings. 


The ** Success” Hatcher. The and best 
c., and make it profitable. 

Poaltry 


Kennels, &c. Poultry an 


+? of all b all kinds. How to adorn the Garden a 


Lawp. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated 


West — N. City. 


INY LE TO AL 43 
Will be mailed 


toall applicants PRE 
and to customers of last — without 


ordering it. It contains illustrations, prices, 
and directions planting all 
DME F RRY SEEDS BS, etc. 


RRY 


“BIG BEMIS 


Those an Advert 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


«FARM ANNUAL FOR 1885 


sent FREE to to who write for Haendsome Book of 120 pages, hundreds of 


stored 
Planters who want 


ATLEE BURPEE 


or 


rice of one—Century, $4.50; r’s Mon 
Good Cheer, and Vic i's Magazine 


VICK’'S 


A beautiful work of 1% pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 {)!ns- 
trations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables, prices of 
Printed in English and German. 
may be deducted from first order, 
the Garden, and how to get it instead of ty = | to the grocery 
at the last moment to buy whatever seeds are le 

with disap 


imen numbers 10 cts; 3 trial = 25 cta. 


Spec 
blications at 
Magazine and any one ef the thiy, $4.00; St. $5.50; 


tells all about the best 


address on postal to 
& CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FLORAL 
GUIDE 


and and 


s and Plants +. how to grow them. 
Price only 10 centa, Which 

It tella what you want for 
over, meeting 

ntment after weeks of waiting 

BUY ONLY VICK’S AT HEADQUAR RTERS, 

GAZ olored Plate in every 
trations, Price, e125 a year; Five copies 
We will send to one address Vick's 
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LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


A printer in Paris wrote a tragedy called 
* Joshua,’’? which he printed in the most 
beautiful type, and gave a copy to the cele- 
brated Bodoni, a brother printer at Parma. 
‘What do youthink of my tragedy asked 
the author. ‘Fall of beauties exclaimed 
Bodoni; your characters are perfect—ex- 
quisite—especially the capitals !’’ 

It is impossible to avoid the use of terms 
ofart. An author, while discussing the corn 
law question, was hear.] to inquire what price 
bread was pu/lished at; and a printer’s boy, 
just returned from delivering a letter, de- 
clared that he had found the place out at last, 
‘but it was atthe top of the house, and he 
had to open jalf a quire of doors before he 
got to it.” 

Louis XIV. was presented with an epitaph 
on Moliére by an indifferent poct. ‘I would 
rather,”’ said his Majesty, ‘‘ that Molicre bad 
brought me yours.”’ 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection 
of the libels written against him ; it amounted 
to forty-six quarto volumes. 

Rivaroi said of Buaffon’s son, who was a 
very dolt, that he was the worst chapter of 
his father’s Natural! History. 

Lord William Paulet was said to be the 
author of a pamphlet called ‘* The Snake in 
the Girass.’’ A gentleman abused in it sent 
him a challenge. Lord William protested his 
innocence, but the gentleman insistedSupon 
a denial under bis hand. Lord William took 
up a pen and began, “ This isto sartefy that 
the bock kalled the Snak——’’ “Oh, my 
lord,’’ said the gentleman, “‘I am satisfied ; 
your lordship has already convinced me you 
did not write the bcok.”’ 

Malherbe having dined with the Bishop of 
Rouen, who was a dull preacher, was asked 
by him to adjourn from the table tothe church, 
where he was then goingto preach. ‘ Par- 
don me,’’ said Malherbe, *‘ but I can sleep 
very well where | am.’’ 

The Duke of Cumberland told Dr. Price 
that he had read his pamphlet on the National 
Debt with much delight, and sat up so lateto 
finish it that it had almost blinded him. 
Rather strange,”’ said the author, ‘that 
it should have that effect on your Royal 
Highness, for it has opened the eyes of every- 
body else.’’ 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
Koran against paintings and images, Sultan 
Mahomet IJ. had a fancy for the arts, and 
ordered Gentile Bellini, a Venetian artist, to 
paint a picture of the beheading of John the 
Baptist. When the picture was finished, the 
Sultan found fault with the representation of 
the wounded part, and to show him that his 
criticism was correct, he immediately drew 
his scimitar and struck off the head of one 
of his slaves. Bellini, on leaving the pres- 
ence, thinking he had caught “an ugly cus- 
tomer,’’ set sail for Venice the same evening. 

A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
method he had acquired so much knowledge, 
answered, ‘‘By not being prevented by 
shame from asking questions when I was 
ignorant.” 

Langhorne traveled to Chichester to visit 
the grave of Collins, his favorite poet. The 
sexton having shown him the grave, Lang- 
horne became very sentimental and deeply 
affected. ‘ Ah !’’ said the sexton, ‘‘you may 
well grieve for Mr. Collins, for he was an 
honest man and a first-rate failor.”’ 

Some person reported to the amiable poet 
Tasso that a malicious enemy spoke ill of 
him to all the world. ‘* Let him persevere,” 
said Tasso; “‘his rancor gives me no pain. 
How much better is it that he should speak 
ill of me to ail the world than that all the 
world should speak i!] of me to him!’ 

Not long since there might be seen on the 
window of a dirty little shop, in an obscure 
part of London, this announcement : ‘‘ Goods 
removed, messages taken, carpets beat, and 
poetry composed on any subject.” 

The fifth edition of a heavy work being 
announced, a person expressed some sur- 
prise, which was answered by one in the 
secret, “‘ It is the only way to sell the first.’’ 

Speaking of the beneficial influence of 
cheera on a player, it was remarked that they 
gave one courage. ‘‘Aye,’’ said Mrs. Sid- 
dons, ‘‘but what is better—they give one 
breath.’’—|[ Selected. 


BUNNY AS A JONAH. 

A gentleman traveling from Sulina to 
Antwerp bought at Maltaalarge rabbit as 
a present for lis children, and had it placed 
in a coal-bunker on board the steamer. 
‘*An hour or so after leaving Malta it 
came on to blow very heavily, and a 
strong sea got up for a few days. I no- 


much. At Jast it came out; the sailors 
had found out that there was a rabbit on 
board, and that it belonged to me. I ar. 
gued with them, but to no avail. I pointed 
out another steamer which was making 
worse weather than we were. 1 asked 
them if they could tell me for certain that 
she had a rabbit on board. That was 
not ft, they said. One of them had been 
wrecked three times, another twice ; one 
had been run into and lost everything ; 
and in these cases there had always been 
a rabbit on board the vessel. 1 referred 
them to the steward, who was passing. 
Now, the steward was a bit of an oracle 
among them. I explained the case to 
him. Tommy—for that was his name— 
took it very seriously, weighed it very 
carefully and thoughtfully in his mind for 
afew moments, and then looked at me 
with one eye and at the men with the 
other, and asked, ‘Is ita white one’ | 
could not help laughing; but I was told 
instanter that it was no ‘ laughing matter ; 
it was something serious. I told him that 
it wasa gray rabbit. ‘ Well,’ he eaid, ‘it 
is not so bad; but it is bad enough.’ At 
last I gavein. I handed poor ‘bunny’ 
to one of the firemen to kill and make a 
ple of. He killed it after eight bells at 
night, and, when [ turned out in the 
morning, it was as fine weather as one 
could wish for; anda smile and a sort of 
expression were on the tars’ countenances 
which said plainly to me, ‘ Didn't I tell 
you it was the rabbit?” 


FLOATING HOMES. 


‘“‘As we approach Canton,” writes a 
Chinese correspondent of the ‘‘ Home 
Journal,” ‘“‘one of the strangest sights of 
this strange land is the vast wilderness of 
boats which serve as the only homes of a 
floating population of more than one hun. 
dred thousand human beings. As our 
steamer made its way slowly through the 
city of boats to her wharf, it seemed as if 
half of Canton was afloat on the water. 
All around us were acres on acres—yes, 
square miles—of junks, moored in blocks 
and squares, with long streets or canals 
between them ; while, darting hither and 
thither, were hundreds on hundreds of 
Others carrying passengers or freight. 
These boats are of various sizes and shapes, 
and are partly covered with bamboo mat- 
ting, the one or two apartments furnishing 
space for parlor, kitchen, dining-room, 
bedroom, wood-shed, barn, and _ idol. 
shrine. There, multitudes on multitudes 
of men and wornen, parents and children, 
grandparents and babies, find a home, 
each boat often sheltering more souls than 
Noah had in his ark. There, thousands 
are born, grow up, grow old and die, sel- 
dom being on land until carried there for 
burial. Many of these boats are manned 
by women and girls, whose large, un- 
bound feet prove that they are not ‘ Chi- 
nese ladies ;' and yet they have learned to 
‘paddle their own canoe.’ Babies are 
fastened to the deck by strings ; and other 
children wear life prescrvers of gourds or 
bamboo, to keep them from sinking, if 
they fall overboard, though the parents 
don’t seem to grieve much if one does get 
drowned. There are larger and more 
gayly decorated junks called ‘ flower- 
boats,’ used as floating pleasure houses of 
no good reputation. A few years ago a 
ty phoon swamped thousands of these small 
craft, and hundreds of the inmates were 
drowned.” 


ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


In this disease, as every one is aware, the only 
hope of the patient lies in the establishment of a 
hizher vital condition. Efforts are made to reach 
this through outdoor exercise, and by various 
other means for improving the general health 
which are known to invalids and physicians. 
Now. in the Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1.109 Girard St., Philade)phia, has been 
discovered an agent that gives directly this higher 
vitality, which generally becomes apparent at 
the very outset of its use. This is manifest in 
an almost immediate increase of appetite, and 
in asense of life and bodily comfort. if the Treat- 
ment is continued, a «ony A improvement nearly 
always follows; and where the disease has not 
become too deeply seated, a cure may be con- 
tidently looked for. If you would have sati«- 
factory evidence of this, send to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen for such documents and reports 


of cases 
as will emable you to judge for yourself, and they 
be promptly furnished, 


ticed the men looking askance at_me very \ will 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Employed promptly, in cases of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss of 
Voice, and Influenza, prevents their becoming serious, and speedily restores to health 


those who are thus affected. 


This remedy is, in the highest degree, curative, and for 


Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, or Catarrh, no other preparation is so etti- 


cacious. 


We further state, with all confidence, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Cures Incipient Consumption. 


Cousumption is the blighting plague of | 
our nation. In its silent march through | 
the land, it is stealing away from our | 
homes thousands of the brightest and | 
best of their inmates. If, however, the | 
disease iy taken in time, its terrible rav- 
ages may be prevented by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Prof. F. Sweet- 
zer, of the Maine Medieal School, Bruns- 
wick, Me., writes: * Medical science has 
produced no other anodyne expectorant 
so good as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is invaluable for diseases of the throat and 
lungs.” George E. Wilson, Battle Creek, 
Mich., writes: * Twenty-nine years have 
been added to my life by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I had been given up to die, 
with what my physicians and friends 
supposed was Consumption. I was weak 
and emaciated, and coughed incessantly. I 
procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, before it was all taken, I was 
ubout my business. I have been a strong 
and healthy man ever since.” Mrs. S. H. 
Jackson, Far Rockaway, L. I., writes: 
“Ayers Cherry Pectoral saved me from 
Consumption, many years ago.” A. C. 
Bell, New Glasgow, N. S., writes: ““More 
than twenty years since, when a young 
man, [ had a terrible cough, for a long 
time. My system was run down, and 
my friends thought I was going into a de- 
cline. By the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pee- 
toral, the alarming symptoms disappeared, 


and I speedily recovered my health.” 


In all cases of sudden ailments, affecting 
the throat and lungs, the immediate use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is of the highest 
importance. It may always be depended 
upon in such cases, and for the effective 
treatment of these maladies, oceupies a 
place, as a household remedy, that can be 
fillel by no other preparation. Mr. 
Samuel Bement, Principal of Bartlett 
School, Lowell, Mass., writes: “I have 
used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for several 
years, in cases of severe cold, or throut 
affections, and always found it aspeedy and 
effectual remedy.” Mr. H. E. Simpson, 
Rogers, Texas, writes: * I contracted a 
severe cold, which suddenly developed 
into Pneumonia, presenting dangerous 
and obstinate symptoms. My physician at 
once ordered the use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. His instructions were followed, 
and the result was a rapid and permanent 
cure.” H. H. Woodal, Editor * Demo- 
erat,’ McConnellsburg, writes: 
**Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has saved my life. 
After having suffered for some time from 
a disease of the lungs, induced by bad 
colds, and, when my friends thoucht I 
could not recover, I tried Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. In three months [ was well.” 
Horace Fairbrother, Rockingham. Vt.., 
writes: “A severe cold affected my 
lungs. I had a terrible cough, and the 
doctors finally gave me up. Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral relieved my lungs, and, by its 
continued use, effecte| a permanent cure.” 


Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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W. L. DOUGLA® 
83.00 SHOES for Gentiemen 
22.50 SHOES for Po 

Have won a reput ation 
style, durabtlity, and 
jease beyond any shoes 
for price tn the market. 
Che Shoe for 
gentlemen isa first-class 
‘ustom-mad sewed 
shoe, fine calf, glo ve kid 
stitched with: silk 
and buttonholes warked 
with same, oak leather 
w bottoms, and stayed and 
trimmed inside with calf. No other @3 00 Khoe 
can claim above qualities. Made in Congr ess, 

aod Button, on medium London toe last, = ith 
acap. The manufacturer warrantsevery pair, and 
guarantees them equalto those usually sold for = 
or 66, and to give perfect satisfaction. They are 
suitable for all elasses of trade. as well as the veork- 
shop, church, and farm. The @2.5@8hoe for boys 
is saine material and styles, and warranted to give 
better satisfaction than a higher cost shoe.* If your 
dealer does not keep them, messure foot as: \bove, 
state size usually worn, and style desired, In- 
close price for either. and receive them by return 
mail, postage paid, and | will guarantee as | erfect 
@ fit as you would get of a custom shoemaker. Take 
no other, but see that “ W. L. Douglas’ $3 Sno +, war- 
ranted,” Is stamped on the bottom ofeach shoe. 

- W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, ¥ (ass. 


FRENCH, --GERMAN, SPANISH, 


b a can, by ten weeks’ study. master either 
of there languages sufficiently fur every- 
day and business conversation, by Dr. 
Rosenthal's celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem, Terms, $5 for books of exch asain. 
With privilege of answers to all questions, 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L, 26 
cts. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Educational Co., 
257 Washiagten Boston, dass. 


WANTED forthe MIs 


is meeting wi 
J. WOBTH, ST. LOUIS, MO. of 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 SUIT. 


Terry, 
Plush, 
SMALL 

Beston, 
Mass. 


Catalogues sent free. 


(BANNERS 
IN SILK AND COLD. 
Send for Mand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine &t., New Vork. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charch 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. ( atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 3. 


McSHAYE BELL FI 


Manufacture thoee celebrated Bell« 
and (himer for Churches, Tuwn- 
and cata 


. Meh wee On, W1 
MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete, : 
Chimesand Pealsa, For more than half 
a century note! for supertorit over 
all others 
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Established < 35 Years, 


Largest Refrigerator 
Works in the 
World. 


by 
ers everywhere. 
The internal construc- 


subject of patents ; con- 
sequently, not available 
to other manufacturers, 
A l6page book of testi- 
monials free to all og 


——————————————— John C. Jewett & Sons, 
Burvrao, N. ¥. 
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